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Tuere can be no doubt, that it is easier for foreigners to form just 
conceptions of most other countries, without seeing them, than of 
England ; and amongst those that have visited our shores and our 
provinces, few strangers have either possessed the previous training 
necessary to an enlightened commencement of observation, or have 
had the time, or taken the pains, to correct their prejudices. If, 
however, there can be named any one man, of the class of students 
we speak of, whose acquirements, opportunities, and disposition, 
have overcome the difficulties in question, it is the author of these 
splendid volumes. His profound study of the history, and the 
affairs not only of England, but of the whole of Europe, and this 
acquaintance with our annals, extended and rectified by an actual 
survey of our country, a real intercourse with Englishmen of ever 
party, and of every grade, and a close examination of the workings 
of our laws, the spirit of our institutions, and the features of our 
manners, have endowed him with unexampled talent and authority 
for the completion of the work now before us. Without hesitation, 
we declare, that never has there been a more entertaining, interest- 
ing, and valuable book written concerning England ; for, indepen- 
dent of the author’s sagacity and accomplishments, the era in our 
history to which his letters refer, stands out as one of super-eminent 
importance. Nay, the particular period or point in that era, upon 
which Raumer’s eye more immediately rested, was a crisis of great 
importance in the climax of mighty concerns and events which have 
characterized the few years that have lately elapsed. His visit to 
England enabled him to be an eye and an ear-witness of Sir Robert 
Peel’s resignation, and Lord Melbourne’s re-instatement, as minis- 
ters of the crown, and of the passing, among other measures, of 
the Municipal Bill for England ; a law, justly described to be of 
more importance perhaps, as regards the number and variety of its 
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consequences, than the Reform Bill itself. Upon these, and many 
other subjects of a political and historical nature ; upon public and 
private, noble and ignoble life, sccial manners, national virtues and 
vices ; works, resources, and power; and, in short, upon every 
topic: which attracted the notice of a singularly inquisitive, excur- 
sive, and sagacious genius, who for the first time traversed our 
richly varied and curious country, has Raumer turned his attention 
and employed his pen, in these Letters. And in so doing, he has 
displayed surpassing vivacity, ardour, and affection, along with 
profound knowledge, rare wisdom, and engaging candour—the fruits 
of well and extensively directed observation, and of admirably 
adapted mental powers. 

We have not opened these volumes at any one page, and read a 
paragraph, without the conviction being forcibly conveyed, that the 
words came from a person of such accomplished authority, as to 
entitle him to the title of Oracle. Not that he can be said to be 
faultless, or devoid of prepossessions, such as he would have de- 
tected, had he remained in England as many years as he spent 
months ; but the grounds of his opinions and criticisms are so 
honestly and clearly stated, and the spirit with which they are de- 
tailed so beautiful and kindly, that it seems the easiest, the most 
natural thing possible for him to dispose of abstruse doctrines, or 
such as have been perplexed by less skilful teachers ; in short, to 
be like his meat and drink, to combine profound speculations, and 
arduous exertion, in sweet and charming style. 

Instead, however, of attempting to characterise and describe the 
general tenour of our author’s Letters, we shall present a few notices 
of his history, and afterwards a more copious selection of extracts 
than is our wont from the works of visiters and tourists; thus 
enabling our readers to arrive at a much more correct estimate of 
his genius, doctrines, and acquirements, than any laboured por- 
traiture could offer. 

Irom a memoirjof I’rederick Von Raumer, in the ‘* Conversations 
Lexicon,” we learn that he was born near Dessau, in 1781. His 
father was a person of some official eminence, and had the means 
and influence whereby the subject of the memoir in question ob- 
tained a University education—the study of law and economical 
science being the objects particularly contemplated, together with a 
practical knowledge of rural economy. From the year 1801 to 
1811, he held certain situations under the Prussian government ; 
in 1810 being employed in the office of the Minister of Finance. 
At this period, Prince Von Hardenberg, the Chancellor of State, 
not only entrusted him with the transaction of important business, 
but received him into his house, and admitted him to familiar in- 
tercourse. But the man of business passed into the man of letters ; 
for, while amid the former, he found time to make considerable ad- 
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vances in his favourite studies, viz. those of an historical nature, 
even giving lectures on history, he discovered that he must relin- 
quish the one or the other pursuit to do justice to either. Accord- 
ingly, it is said, that he himself drew the Cabinet order, by which 
the king appointed him a professor at Breslau in 1811, where he 
devoted himself to science and his friends, until, in 1815, a journey 
to Venice served still more to convince him of the necessity of un- 
dertaking a longer tour in quest of historical information. And in 
the present work, he says, that when he gave up the career of pub- 
lic life, it was with the view of devoting himself to the science of 
history, but by no means to remain immovably fixed in one place, 
giving lectures ; being convinced that this study requires a much 
more varied and abundant life, and that both men and events ap- 
pear in a different and juster light, than if the inquirer should always 
sit in his chimney corner, live in one circle, or examine the most 
voluminous records from the pens of others. 

In his journey to Venice, in 1815, the king gave him leave of ab- 
sence, and furnished him with the means of travelling. He after- 
wards extended his excursions throughout Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, and ’'rance. He has more than once visited France, and was 
an eye-witness to the great catastrophe of the Three Days, in like 
manner as at a later date he has been an overlooker of less san- 
guinary, but perhaps more effective changes in England. It was 
in 1819 that he was called to Berlin as professor of political science, 
where, however, he has chiefly confined himself to historical lec- 
tures, at the same time cultivating those lighter and more graceful 
tastes which fit a man for society. 

Raumer’s writings are already numerous, among which are the 
‘‘ British System of Taxation,” and “ Illustrations of the History 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,’ which evinced, as 
regarded this country, a profound and antiquarian research into her 
annals. But he is something more than can be known from his 
writings alone, for his political life becomes their best commentary. 
He is described as having shewn himself pre-eminently to be a man 
of perfect independence ; at one time his opposition to absolutism, 
and at another to liberalism, exposing him to many misconstruc- 
tions and resentments, though the result has been that his vote, 
thrown into the scale of any party, now gives it a weight in Ger- 
many, and we may add throughout Europe—for his reputation is 
not less extended—which no partisan can bestow on any cause. 
Although he has at various times, and in different works, expressed 
himself strongly but with dignity regarding some of the measures 
of the Prussian government, still he enjoys the respect of all inde- 
pendent men, and of the whole nation. He is a man and a politician, 
a statesman and a lover of art. Hes, we learn from the memoir, 
a member of the Academy of Sciences. In the Academy of Sing- 
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ing he is regarded as the champion of classical music, and in the 
Court Theatre of Berlin, he is a councillor. Many of his letters 
in the work before us evince his taste and knowledge in these de- 
partments, equally with his discernment and research on more ab- 
struse and weighty subjects. But the whole performance, as our 
extracts will immediately shew, are filled with a continuous and 
spontaneous outpouring of generous, elevated, and enlightened sen- 
timents, in which political economy, legislation, social life, and 
private feelings, are beautifully, because naturally blended, but in 
which the freedom of literary correspondence never violates what is 
due to hospitality, or the confidence reposed in him by strangers. 

The author’s first letter from London is dated March 23rd; in 
which he shortly describes, in a felicitous manner, the objects that 
attracted his attention particularly in his approach to the metropolis 
up the Thames, and the emotions of his heart. His recollections 
of the progress “ by which this happy island had for eighteen cen- 
turies been advancing to a pitch of elevation unmatched in the his- 
tory of the world,” with many individual points in its annals, we 
are told, came crowding upon him, and his whole journey seemed 
to be justified and rewarded by that single hour, because for years 
he had been at home in England, and had attuned the strings of 
his head and heart for the A£folian touch of external impressions, 
by solitary historic labour. ‘The vessels swarmed around him like 
sea-birds, increasing and crowding till he was overcome by wonder 
and emotion, and forced to declare, by the time he had gained the 
docks, that anything of the kind he had ever seen at Havre, Bor- 
deaux, or Marseilles, was like a single room cut out of this immea- 
surable palace ; and that though Paris be more pre-eminently the 
Town, and Germany the Country, London alone is entitled to talk 
of being the World. 

In such a mine of riches, and interesting variety as these volumes 
present, it is impossible for a reviewer to please himself in his en- 
deavour to give the most effective or characteristic specimens. But 
there is this satisfaction, that it is equally impossible to pounce 
upon any thing that is tame or trashy. We may therefore set our- 
selves at ease as respects our selected specimens, only observing the 
principle of quoting something of what our sagacious and kindly 
German advances on a variety of topics of a public, as well as more 
restricted and less important nature. Accordingly, we give his 


outline and comparative view of London, in the earliest letter where 
the subject is handled. 


“TI cannot give you much information at present on other points, for to- 
day the delivery of my letters of introduction begins. As to the first im- 
pression made by the city, the houses, the shops, &c., I can tell you much, 
and of a very favourable kind. Extent, circumference, quantity, are cer- 
tainly by no means the measure of value or of excellence (either in cities, 
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or in art or science) ; but, in this instance, the quantt/y, which surpasses 
that of all other cities in Europe, or indeed in the world, is of itself in the 
_ highest degree remarkable and imposing. Add to this, that in, and with, 
the quantity of London, the qua/ity also displays itself. Thus, for exam- 
ple, you perceive wealth growing out of the most varied and complicated 
activity, which demands and exercises both body and mind; you perceive 
the talent of acquiring and of enjoying; the security of property, widely 
diffused and deeply rooted amid these masses. Destruction and decline 
are indeed the lot of everything human; but oaks take root, grow, and 
endure somewhat differently from mushrooms. Does not Rome still staad, 
after thousands of years of decay ?—was not her second life still more preg- 
nant and powerful than her first? And what has not Paris withstood ? 
whereas London has hardly known the touch of calamity. When our 
Radicals and our Conservatives prophecy England’s decline with such easy 
confidence, because they have no other measure than the false one they 
take from France, an Englishman, nay, even I, may say, Stat mole sud; 
and may add the prayer, Esto perpetua ! 

‘** There are fools in all parties, but the genuine Tory is right in oppo- 
sing the destruction of the Christian Church; and the genuine whig is 
right in affirming that it is not the mere reading of a liturgy which consti- 
tutes a Christian Church, but the careful training and instruction of youth. 
God grant that these opposite lines may at length produce the true dia- 
gonals of the forces, the just mean motion! I haveno inclination to med- 
dle with revolutions, but it is my hope and my faith, that mind is more 
than body, knowledge better than ignorance, civilization than barbarism, 
freedom than slavery. Would Britons change for the better by becoming 
Kalmucs and Bashkirs ; by learning to acknowledge, not the Ruler of the 
Universe, but the knout, as their immediate sovereign and lord? People 
cant a great deal (even in England) about election by grace ; but is it not 
the most profound and inexplicable of all mysteries—yet to be received 
with humility and gratitude—that man should be born endowed with all 
the powers and faculties of humanity; born a Briton or German, and not 
a Kamschatkadale ; born in our often-calumniated days, and not under 
the Seleucidz, the Roman Emperors, in the time of the migrations of na- 
tions, of the Mongolian devastations, of the Thirty years’ war? Nobody 
has a greater horror than I of the excrescences of the French and other 
revolutions ; yet the truth of what I say is incontrovertible, in spite of all 
malcontents, whether saints or sinners. 

‘At the first glance Paris appears more brilliant, elegant, and attractive 
than London; but, on the other hand, that impression is to this, what the 
substitute is to the reality ; what the tastefully and skilfully plated ware is 
to the noble metal in the ore. These dingy walls bespeak far greater 
riches; perhaps, too, an indifference to all the small expedients by which 
comparative poverty strives to diffuse an air of competence and of elegance 
around it by dint of care and ornament. In like manner the noise and 
bustle of the streets has a totally distinct character : in London it is always 
the tumult and clamour of business; in Paris, the obtrusiveness and petu- 
lance of vanity; in Naples, the throng of idleness; in Berlin, at the ut- 
most, the naughty boys: suum cutque.”—vol. i, pp. 8—10. 
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Does not every Englishman’s heart begin to glow and bound upon 
the reading of these paragraphs? and does not the hand and head 
of a master triumph in every sentence? Yet, without falter or fail, 
Raumer thus narrates, elucidates, and embellishes every matter of 
which he treats ; filling the mind not merely with new ideas, and 
well-defined conceptions, but communicating to the reader some- 
thing of the genius, the talent, and the manner of the author, b 
means of which the pupil may clear a way for himself. But whence 
has he derived all this light, and all these riches of mind and art ? 
His answer is, that from his earliest youth his eyes have been 
directed towards the great stars of history, such as Alexander the 
Great, Charles V., William of Orange, and a Hohenstaufen em- 
peror and pope, and that he has imbibed life from these and such 
like magnificent spirits, without being a morose and detracting 
censor, or a mere parasitic plant. Still, itis not every one that has 
such eyes as to discover what is great, or a capacity to appropriate 
its language and spirit. But to leave the contemplation of these 
magnificent landmarks of past time, and the manner of studying 
them, to the consideration of enlightened students of history, let 


us see what the author has to say of other brilliant subjects belong- 
ing to the present. 


‘Mrs. A had the goodness to invite me to come to her at eleven 
o’clock in the evening, that she might take me to the Duke of D ’s. 
This, therefore, was my first English ‘ rout.’ For any one who knows the 
persons present, it must of course have a very different degree of interest 
from that which a stranger can feel. On the other hand, novelty has an 
interest of its own; and from this superficial but natural point of view, I 
_ shall tell you what struck me, though it is indeed but a repetition of what 
I have often heard. The rooms and decorations vast and magnificent; 
but such as are suitable for a man of vast fortune to possess for his whole 
life, without regard to little variations of fashion, changes of taste, and 
such-like French prettinesses. The space sufficient for the guests; but 
here, as elsewhere, excessive heat and crowding in the neighbourhood of 
the ball-room. Almost all the men were dressed in black coats and pan- 
taloons, black or grey stockings, black or coloured waistcoats, black or 
white cravats. Nothing remarkable, or different from our usages, 

“The women in general very simply and tastefully dressed ; ornaments 
rich, but not overloaded, neck and shoulders bare. Some with long pen- 
dant locks, none @ la Chinotse, or with forehead entirely bare; most of 
them with curls on both sides, as we see in their engravings. Hardly 
anything was danced but waltzes, for which the crowd of spectators left 
very little room. And now—how stands it with the main point—Beauty ? 
The task of Paris, who, with his three goddesses, won his fame at so eas 
a rate, was a light one compared with that before me. Although very 
few men in London wear spectacles in company, I took heart, put on mine, 
and began my investigation like an experienced and severe connoisseur 
and amateur, as I am. But when I thought this was the most beautiful, 
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came a second, then a third, and put my judgment to shame. In my whole 
life, I never saw so many beautiful women and girls assembled in one place, 
and I now understand Tieck’s preference of Englishwomen, better than I 
did when I had seen only travellers. Yet, even in this moment of obser- 
vation, of admiration, of enthusiasm, I do not give up the Roman women. 
A certain resemblance runs through the two nations, though there are 
marked differences both of form and of expression. The Romans, as it 
seems to me, neglect the tournure of the body, and the appearance of the 
feet; the English, on the other hand, the finished statuesque form and 
carriage of the neck and shoulders.” —vol. i, pp. 12, 13. 


Herr Von Raumer has by this, and many other passages, effec- 
tually insured the good graces of the English fair. But it is not the 
outside alone that he regards, for he bestows due praise upon the 
intelligence, good nature, and domestic habits of the sex ; at other 
times vainly striving to penetrate the character and features of the 
internal jewels which such fovely caskets contained, as he beheld at 
these fashionable “ routs.” For example, he tells his readers, that 
at Lady F. ’s party, there were many females that surpassed 
the creations of art; and after asking, why none of them possessed 
the talent, the wit, the humour, the sensibility, the originality, the 
melancholy, the gaiety, which Shakspeare found on English ground, 
and glorified by his genius—he adds, that at a “ rout” the greatest 
poetical vigour is compressed into a mathematical point, and that 
he wished for the talisman in Madame de Genlis’ “ Palais de la 
Vérité,” that he might see what lay hidden in head or heart under 
the pearls and diamonds, and whether there was any echo worthy 
of Shakspeare’s music. Ah! well could the stranger divine that 
there were passionate throbbings beneath many a placid and snowy 
brow, in these gay assemblies, as well as many a lofty aspiration, 
and pure emotion within the gorgeous display; and that, had 
Shakspeare been present, he would with a still finer and more 
assured divination, have deciphered the spirits around him, or im- 
bued them with the tones of fear, and hope, grief, hatred, jealousy, 
and love. 

It was impossible for a person of the author’s taste and acquire- 
ments, and possessed of his opportunities, to spend the months he 
did in England, and not have his letters impregnated with politics; 
for, as he somewhere expresses it, he was obliged to draw them in 
with the air he breathed. His political opinions, our readers will 
immediately perceive, are distinguished by an enlightened liberality, 
which even opponents will think it wise and pleasant to consider, 
and which, we are confident, from the great popularity which these 
volumes are sure to obtain, will tend, beyond any other work that 
has of late years been published in England, to make converts to 
the doctrines advocated. The strength, the clearness, the generous 
warmth of his advocacy, are worthy of universal imitation and 
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praise, however much some may perhaps justly consider them as 


tinged with certain German partialities. But it is not to buttress 
or to oppose, so much as to exhibit his opinions and style of argu- 
ment on political topics, that we quote a few specimens. These, to 


say the least: in their behalf, are remarkable for their temperate 
decision, and elegant train of reasoning. 


‘People wonder that the Whigs have never long held their post 
at the helm, but have always been driven out by the Tories. This seems 
to me natural, and even inevitable. The former have always been the 
exciters and the executors of great changes, and in certain crises have un- 
dertaken the task of daring physicians ; but their practice is less suited to 
the ordinary course of affairs; in quiet times people return to their old 
diet. Had the Tories always done the right thing at the right time, the 
Whigs would never have come into power. But they carelessly let the 
clock run down, and then the Whigs stepped in and wound it up. When 
they had done this they were driven out again. The idol of the ultra- 
Tories is the vis tnerti@; that of the ultra-Whigs, the perpetuum mobile : 
but motion to be true and accurate requires the centripetal as well as the 
centrifugal force; and if this is true of matter, how much more so of the 
varied and intricate movements of moral life! Our abstract statesmen, 
who affect so much importance with a few scraps of Haller and Siéyes, are 
mere quacks, who, knowing neither the diversity of diseases nor the nature 
of remedies, think théy can cure everything with a universal medicine. In 
such abstractions, strangely intermingled with mere personWfities, the 
French now too often deal; in England, everything assumes a more con- 
crete form, and is therefore more tranquil and moderate. The struggle 
concerning present interests may be carried on in a mean and petty tone; 
but the way, the matter, the means, and the end, are clear and obvious. 
Abstractions are like clouds, which assume a hundred different forms, and 


which men may run after for ever without catching anything real.””—vol. 
i, pp. 17, 18. 


In one place, Raumer declares and gives his reasons for saying, 
that the doctrine which maintains ecclesiastical property and pri- 
vate property to be on the same footing and equally entitled to pro- 
tection, is a maxim true in one sense, but not true in another. 


“* Unquestionably the basis of all society is security of property; and 
any attempt to destroy this foundation of human prosperity and civiliza- 
tion is mad and wicked. On the other hand, reverence for private pro- 
perty may go so far as to be utterly incompatible with the idea of State, 
or of legislation for the common-weal. Moreover, private property and 
state or church property are not the same; the latter is granted or trans- 
ferred only under certain conditions, and in consideration of the per- 
formance of certain duties. 

“ Lastly, the State does, in fact, daily meddle with private property ; 
increases or diminishes it, changes its distribution, &c. (as for example, 
by taxation, and by laws of inheritance). After such vast changes in all 


trades and oceupations, is it not a strange thing that the maintenance of 
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the whole Church should now, as formerly, be imposed on the landowner, 
andl merchants, manufacturers, and fundholders be exempted ? 

“In Ireland, however, as I have said, the landowner does not generally 
pay the tithe ; and the opinion that the under-tenant deducts the amount 
of the tithe from his rent is erroneous. The press of miserable beings, 
who have neither bread nor home, is there so great, that they outbid 
each other, and regard a mere temporary shelter as again. If they are 
driven out of their little farms in any great numbers on account of their 
arrears, this merely increases the misery and the danger. The most ad- 
vantageous thing that such an outcast can do, says a well-informed wit- 
ness*, is to commit some crime which may get him into prison !’’—vol. i, 
pp. 29, 30. 


Again, when speaking of the splendour of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s table, with whom he dined on one occasion, he says 
the silver plate used, would have absorbed the whole stipend of any 
of the German pastors. Then he adds, “ one rule is not good for 
all; and if the infinite disparity of fortune among the laity is not 
only permitted but approved, degrees may be allowed among the 
clergy. A poor church is not the best, merely in virtue of its 
poverty ; and where all the sons of the wealthy and the well-born 
shun clerical profession, because it offers no external inducement or 
consideration, defects, though of a different character, will arise.” 
But may we not remark here, that the English church is in one 
sense enormously rich, and in another disgracefully poor, owing to 
the unreasonably disproportionate distribution of its riches ?—and 
also assert, that the large endowments are of a magnitude which 
lure the avaricious and the worldly-minded, to the great scandal of 
religion ; whereas, moderate incomes, and comfortably independent 
livings, will even in this country secure a sufficiently well-bred and 
ambitious class of candidates ? 

But to proceed with our extracts :—the author thus nervously 
writes, on the 9th of April. 


* Yesterday evening, after a long agony, the ministry expired. That 
a Tory ministry, in the old sense of the word, could not subsist, I never 
for a moment doubted. The only question was this—how far the Tories 
were willing to go in the path newly opened to them? The church 
question has demonstrated that the maintenance of the hostile principles 
and attitude of the religious parties appears to them a more sacred and 
imperative duty than their reconciliation. The peculiar form of ex- 
pression which certain men have given to the Christian doctrine—or 
rather, the differences created by different confessions—are, in their view, 
the primary object; the fountain-head of that doctrine, the Gospel, the 
secondary one. Still more important in their eyes is that external con- 
stitution of the church which secures to them such large revenues. They 
regard the property of the Irish church as our nobles used to regard the 
sinecures in the cathedral chapters. 





* Quarterly Review, xiv. 514. 
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“ Peel’s attitude was that of a very skilful champion of an untenable 
cause. His colleagues did not venture forth into day-light ; probably 
from a fear of inconvenient parallels with their former speeches denounc- 
ing all reforms. Peel had to prop the tottering palace of aristocratical 
church establishments; single-handed, he had to defend it, and to beat 
back all its assailants; he was compelled to fight on disadvantageous 
ground. From the moment that he could not, or would not, induce his 
timorous or bigoted allies to take up a new position, from that moment 
his overthrow was certain. 

‘* My historical and theological researches have tended to produce the 
most intimate conviction in my mind, that every kind of fanaticism is 
pernicious; that charity and patience are more efficient teachers than 
force and exclusiveness ; that all Christian sects arise from the same well- 
spring of mercy and redemption; and that some diversities of opinion 
may and ought to be tolerated. Greater diversities have indeed been 
tolerated in England than in most other countries, and hence the contra- 
diction of ecclesiastical monopoly is the more flagrant and untenable. 

“JT regard the triumph of the tolerant principle, therefore, as a great, 
substantial, and permanent gain; even although errors of detail, or some 
acts of individual wrong, should be inseparable from it. Errors and 
wrongs were committed in the seventeenth century; but the principle of 
the right of private judgment in matters of religion, which the Indepen- 
dents asserted, has, God be praised, never been lost !’—vol. i, pp. 67— 
69. 

Raumer is by no means a radical in the bad sense of the word, 
neither is he a theorist. ‘The whole current and strength of his 
reasoning on every subject at present agitating this country, are 
grounded on the character of the people, the genius of our institu- 
tions, and the sacred and reciprocal sympathies of both. He isa 
reformer, not an uprooter. At the same time, he is decidedly of 
opinion, that unless the Established Church in England as well as 
Ireland be cleansed, and the defects which have crept in promptly 
remedied, the whole must be abandoned to destruction. 

We have said that our author is nota theorist. The following is 
sufficient evidence of our assertion. 


‘‘ The theoretical and abstract manner of considering the English con- 
stitution must be abandoned. From this are derived maxims like the 
following, which have been repeated countless times: The King has the 
sole right of declaring war; and has the free and absolute choice of his 
ministers : The House of Lords has the right of confirming or of reject- 
ing all bills proceeding from the Lower House: The King can create as 
many Peers as he pleases: The House of Commons can vote taxes, or 
withhold them. 

* All these dicta, and many of the same kind, cannot be denied; they 
are constitutionally established; and yet a literal adherence to them 
would leave the State without life or motion. It would end in the im- 
practical French division of powers, which is, in fact, the extinction of 
all power. The King cannot, in fact, declare war unless the Commons 
vote money to carry it on; he may nominate ministers, but they cannot 
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stand (as experience shows) if they have not a majority in Parliament ; 
the Lords can maintain no long continued struggle with the Commons, 
without being worsted in the end; the king cannot create fournées of 
Peers a la Francais, without destroying the whole character and weight 
of the Upper House ; the Commons cannot flatly refuse the supplies, but 
must try to attain their end without resorting to this violent extremity ; 
and so forth. 

“ The life of England, therefore, does not reside in these dry bones of 
the body politic. The springs are far more complicated, the rules and 
conditions far more numerous; and when these thousand accessary con- 
ditions and incidents are wanting, the transplantation of a bare political 
osteology is mere folly. It is certain that the Reform Bill also has intro- 
duced changes which are not expressed in the mere letter, or are very 
obscurely hinted at: for example, formerly, (and this is an essential 
point, ) the House of Lords virtually governed the House of Commons as 
possessors of the rotten boroughs. The latter is now rendered more inde- 
pendent; when the close and self-electing corporations are re-organized, 
the aristocracy will lose many more votes. The preponderancy has thus 
been transferred from the Upper to the Lower House; and if more vio- 
lent contrarieties manifest themselves, other means must be devised, other 
tactics employed, than those of simple negation. 

‘Supposing, for example, the bill concerning the Irish Church, to- 
gether with the new clause on the application of the surplus fund to 
schools, pass the House of Commons and be thrown out on the second 
reading in the Lords—the latter will only have exercised their unques- 
tionable right; but what would be the probable consequence ? a complete 
and universal refusal to pay tithes throughout Ireland, and misery and 
starvation for the Protestant clergy. The next spring would only present 
the same evil in an aggravated form; anda Tory ministry would hardly 
be able to obtain a victory then, on the field where it had suffered defeat 
now. 

‘* He who cannot mediate is not fit to rule. It is most justly observed 
by Burke, that ‘ the disposition to maintain, and the skill to improve, are 
the two elements, the union of which forms the great statesman.’ Hence 
it follows, that neither high Tories nor Radicals are statesmen, and that 
neither can permanently govern.”—vol. i, pp. 104—106. 

More than one half of these volumes might be quoted on politi- 
cal topics, and the great questions that engage England and free 
enlightened Europe at the present time; among others, the law of 
primogeniture—a hereditary peerage—spiritual legislators, whom 
he approves of in this country—education—commerce, &c., all of 
which he disposes of with the same mastery. We must, however, 
proceed to give some personal sketches, and individual scenes, which 
to many readers will be more entertaining and satisfactory, than 
even the clearest announcement of great general principles, or the 
convincing application of them to national affairs. But we open at 
a letter which treats in such an able style of one great stumbling- 
block to the timid or the bigotted, that it is to be hoped a widely 
influential lesson will thence be learned. It is on the subject of 
opportune concession. 
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“ But what can I say when well-meaning, and, in other respects, sen- 
sible men daily preach to me that in a state (and more especially in Eng- 
land), nothing whatever must be conceded, because every concession ex- 
cites fresh demands, and general ruin will be the inevitable consequence. 

‘When such saws as this appear to my adversary pregnant with truth 
and wisdom—when they seem to him the point from which the world can 
be firmly held together, while I, on the contrary, think them absolutely 
null— without form and void,’—how can we come to any understand- 
ing ? I must doubt, if I do not contest, every word he says. In the first 
place, what does he mean by ‘ concede?’ Do I‘ concede’ that only which 
is entirely dependent on my own will? But what in the world does de- 
pend on one will, without reference to the wills of others? Orif I con- 
cede that only which is agreeable to me, why, then, all one can say is, 
that the unconceded comes to pass quite as often as the conceded. Is it 
with my consent that time rolls on and that every thing changes with 
time? Did the Pope consent to the Reformation? or did his non- 
consenting retard it? Did the Venetians consent to the new direction 
taken by the commerce of the world? or did the English ‘ concede’ inde- 
pendence to America? If concession depends upon individual will, that 
surely has its limits. Within these limits I may have some influence; 
without them, my efforts are but wasted. 

‘«‘ The first question therefore is, how far our powers extend; and this 
is the true starting point of all political inquiries. The impossible can 
never be a rational object of endeavour. When this first question is de- 
cided, the next that offers itself is, what is right or just? If lowe aman 
a hundred pounds and have not a farthing, I cannot, in practice, ‘ con- 
cede’ to him what I owe; but my inability in no way affects his right. If 
I say, ‘If I grant him ten pounds, he will only ask for more and more, 
till at last I shall be obliged to pay him the whole hundred—therefore, I 
had better grant nothing,’ I am a fool, or a knave, or both. 

‘«In like manner, in public affairs, a concession is generally the conse- 
quence of a demand; and neither is the result of any individual will. The 
formal right of expressing the will (such as that possessed by the lords, 
or the king, of throwing out bills) has no effect in deciding the thing, 
and gives no answer to the question of wisdom or folly, justice or injus- 
tice. Itis often maintained in letter, when it is dead in spirit. Such 
maxims as, that a government ought to grant no demand, or to grant 
every demand, are equally null. Because it is possible that the conces- 
sion of a just demand may be followed by an absurd and unjust one, I am 
in no degree absolved from the first ;—on the contrary, the concession of 
the just, is precisely what will give me strength to withhold the unjust.” 
—vol. i, pp. 183—185. 


Raumer will not have it, in these by no means novel, yet ad- 
mirably stated doctrines, that a concession of what is just and what 
is suited to the age—which he says are, upon inquiry, proved to be 
identical—can ever bring about universal ruin, because whatever 
has been destroyed by such means, has lived out its life. But, on 
the other hand—although he finds it easier to appreciate the ex- 
aggerations and mistakes of the Radicals, than the high Tory 
principles—he ridicules and repudiates the former, when, for exam- 
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ple, they cry up the United States, overlooking the dark parts of the 
picture, such as slavery, and draw many inferences which, as applied 
to England, he designates as false. Indeed, he will not have it 
that a government and institutions which are so young as those of 
America, and which, he says, may not outlive another generation, 
can at all be compared with those of England—the very different 
condition of their geographical limits and situation, being alone 
greatly against the application of the same doctrines and measures. 

When speaking of our leading statesmen, of the most opposite 
political principles, the author is candid, charitable, and generous 
in the highest degree. For instance, he says, that Sir Robert 
Peel, and Lord John Russell, in their addresses to their constituents 
at the last election, rise far above the gossip of the day, and have 
a historical importance, though remarkably different, even in form. 
Yet, while he praises the former for his cleverness, and all the arts 
of the orator, he gives the higher honour to the latter for his feel- 
ing, his simple incontrovertible enumeration of chronological facts, 
and his immediate, direct, operative, and undisguised measures. 
But, not to extend this article to an unreasonable length, we must 
content ourselves with two passages, which embrace, in a short and 
comprehensive form, many of his ardently expressed hopes and 
liberal sentiments. He has been characterising the intellect of 
those who, in judging of England, do like those who look at the 
world through the mouth of a glass bottle, and predict its ruin, 
because all within looks dark. He then adds— 


‘“To sages of this sort—(have you not a few in Berlin?)—Great 
Britain is an abomination, a poisonous abyss, ruined, impotent, without 
influence, a blank spot in the map of Europe. 

‘“‘T, on the contrary, see this great nation resolutely bent on ridding 
herself of all her imperfections. The wasteful expenditure of her govern- 
ment—the corrupting influence of her poor-laws—the stain of slavery— 
the restrictions on commerce—the intolerance of her church—the nar- 
rowness, the prejudice, the bigotry of her schools, and universities: nay, 
even were she to fall once more into the violence and disorder of the 
times between 1640 and 1660, yet those times were not without fruit, 
or without a principle of new and better life; neither would these be so. 
There is nothing in the elements before us which affords any certain 
prognostic of inevitable decay. 

“JT live, therefore, in the hope that England will not want skilful 
steersmen to pilot her through this rocky channel; whence she will come 
forth greater and mightier than ever; to the wonder of those who now 
understand her not, and to the salvation of the continent from the dan- 
gers of the East and of the West.’’—vol. 1, pp. 279, 280. 

‘«« Now party is opposed to party; one accuses the other; and, in the 
end, all are better than they are represented, either by themselves 
or their opponents. If I fancy myself, many centuries hence—if I, in 
imagination, set myself the task of writing the History of England, what 
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a different shape does everything then assume—how do the complaints 
and the discords die away! For must not he be prejudiced and narrow- 
minded who is unable equally to appreciate Pitt and Fox, Burke and 
Mackintosh? Do not the trophies of Wellington, the splendid ability of 
Peel, the energy of Russel, triumphing by its simplicity, the clear and 
well-directed understanding of Spring Rice, the enthusiastic struggle of 
O’Connell, belong to each other? Do they not, by their reciprocal ac- 
tion, promote what is right? Would not the picture be poorer, the re- 
sult more confined, if I should take out, condemn, or throw aside the one 
or the other ? 

‘Perhaps this observation may draw upon me the reproach of a want 
of definite opinions, of indecision and weakness, and a confusion of ideas. 
Be itso. An Englishman may consider it his right and his duty to be a 
Whig or a Tory, a Churchman or a Dissenter, and to swear fidelity to one 
of these standards. My disposition, coinciding with my right and my 
duty, assigns me a place outside of all these narrow circles; and I deny 
that this position is less favourable for observation. Does not each of 
these parties see in those opposed to him only injustice and confusion ? 
Would they not, if they had their own will, destroy and annihilate each 
other, till nothing was left of England? From my position, on the con- 
trary, Ido not see mere vortices of Descartes, but a well-ordered system 
of suns and planets, with only those interruptions which the free move- 
ments of the varied whole naturally and necessarily bring with them. 
But if these interruptions exceed the natural and necessary measure, real 
dangers undoubtedly arise; and I have often enough pointed out in what 
extreme, eccentric courses they are to found. 

‘All grounds for hatred or predilection are certainly far from me; 
and in this respect, at least, my praise and my blame are uninfluenced and 
impartial. This is by no means meant as a cover for the arrogant and 
foolish assertion, that I am perfectly wise, and above all error; only I 


may repel, without presumption, the reproach of conscious error, or pre- 
meditated falsehood.’”’—vol. 111, pp. 314—316. 


Among Raumer’s encouraging views of England, he denies tha 
her shipping interests are destroyed, and enters minutely, in support 
of his argument, into numerical data, and the statement of princi- 
ples which should regulate every just estimate of the matter. If, 
says he, England will free herself from artificial impediments, 
which necessarily arise from monopolies and restrictions, she will 
not only keep before and above all other nations, but derive decided 
advantages from the prosperity of her neighbours. He admits, too, 
that she has already come to many enlightened decisions as regards 
commerce; that she will do much more; and that, though the Euro- 
pean market should be contracted to her, she has a far wider scope 
opening up in the continent of Asia. We wish that all our readers 
had an opportunity of seeing and considering also his arguments in 
support of the opinion that crime is not on the increase in England. 
His views on the influence of machinery are equally gratifying and 
convincing. He boldly avers, and clearly establishes, that “it is 
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not more certain that two and two make four, than that since the 
invention of machinery, more people can be, and actually are, em- 
ployed than before.” His discussion about the influence of ma- 
chinery on the welfare of the community, tempts us to look back to 
some striking observations connected with steam power, and the 
licentiousness of the press, which we must quote. He has been 
describing the steam printing-presses, by which the ‘ Penny 
Magazine”’ is printed. 

“If we compare the snail’s process of transcribing with this commu- 
nication and communicability of thought, idealism and realism—those 
reconciled antagonists—seem to have acquired such force as no human 
being could have imagined, even after the invention of printing. How do 
the rapidity and operation of speech, which can extend but to so small a 
circle, sink in the comparison! how feeble seems the influence of elo- 
quence which can act upon hearers alone! A steam printing-press like 
this would strike terror into an army of censors; they would flee before 
it as the savages of America fled before the new and terrific horses of 
their invaders. You will tell me, that the Indians no longer run away 
from the horses; but you must remember that they ceased to fear them, 
because they learned to ride and tomaster them. Horseman against horse- 
man, then; that is to say, an enlightened steam-press sending forth 
wholesome knowledge, is the only equal, nay, superior, force by which to 
make war upon steam-error and licentiousness. ‘Two hundred thousand 
sheets read by some millions of people may become the source of such in- 
finite blessings, or such infinite calamities to mankind, that a society of 
high-minded and enlightened men, combining to diffuse really ‘ useful 
knowledge,’ would exercise a far more powerful tutelary influence in the 
state, than the whole body of those negations, censors and censorial boards. 

‘IT said just now, or I meant to say, mind alone can advance or impede 
mind. A positive force must be met by positive means; otherwise little 
or nothing is effected, and the ground gradually slips from under the feet. 
All the censors in the world could not stop the movement of the steam- 
press, but would be hurried along, or torn in pieces by its resistless force. 
If there were anything which could effectually obstruct this infinitely ac- 
celerated power of diffusing thought, or could direct its operations at will, 
this would involve the possibility, indeed the actual existence, cf a tyranny 
such as is unknown to history. In comparison with this, the red ink of 
censors were but milk and water. 

“¢ So, then—these excerptors will say—you are a defender of the licen- 
tiousness of the press; you think that it is right and wise in a govern- 
ment to allow the poison of pernicious doctrines to be disseminated among 
masses, and to infect the whole people. On the contrary, gentlemen, 
I have the greatest disgust not only at what you strike out, but very 
often at what you leave in: but I am of opinion that these ineffectual 
restraints serve but to whet the desire for the forbidden fruit. The wag- 
gon, heavily iaden with poison, rolls down the hill with resistless rapidity, 
while the fly of a censor, perched on the wheel, fancies that his weight 
will be sufficient to avert all danger. Vain presumption, or well-mean- 
ing delusion! A Penny Magazine of really valuable and useful matter 
were a far more effectual drag-chain !”—vol. i, pp. 192—194. 
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But at this rate we shall never get through these volumes, nor 


reach the personal sketches promised several pages back. We must 
therefore gallop on. 


“Since I wrote that, I have paid two visits which would alone repay 
the trouble of a journey, and which render the present day one of the 
most memorable I have passed in England. Sir R P had asked 
the B—n B —— what degree of reliance was to be placed on the accura- 
cy of an article which had appeared in an English journal on our muni- 
cipal system. B v.B referred him to me, and, armed with a 
letter of introduction, I called upon him. 

** The room into which I was shown bespoke both wealth and taste. 
The walls were covered with book-shelves filled with the choicest books ; 
works of art stood about, and an exquisite little statue of Venus occupied 
me till Sir R. P entered. He has something, I am tempted to say, 
German in his exterior; he is not so tall and slender as many English- 
men; he holds the ‘ juste milieu’ between the leanness of Pitt and the ro- 
tundity of Fox. His enunciation is so clear and distinct that I under- 
stood every word. On my part, it was easier to me to speak with a 
statesman on grave and important topics, than with house-maids and 
waiters on those with which they are conversant. At least, I could find 
means to make myself intelligible concerning the main features of our 
institutions. 

«« To-day the new municipal system is to be discussed, and Sir R. P 
said, he wished to have some conversation with me after he knew what 
turn the debate would take. I replied, that I should always be ready to 
attend his summons, and that I esteemed it a great pleasure to make his 
acquaintance. And indeed, but for this opportunity, I should never have 
ventured to obtrude myself on this remarkable man. 

‘‘ Grown bolder, I bethought myself—a foreigner is free to ask more 
than one question of fate and of great men; and I suddenly conceived 
the project of going straight from P to his antagonist—to—(H 
will be furious)—to Daniel O’Connell. I found him in a small room, 
sitting at a writing table covered with letters, in his dressing gown. 
I began with apologies for intruding upon him without any introduction, 
and pleaded my interest in the history and fate of Ireland, and in his ef- 
forts to serve her. When I found that he had read my historical letters, 
I felt on a better footing. I could not implicitly accept his opinion con- 
cerning Elizabeth (which he has borrowed from Lingard) as a good bill. 
We agreed, however, on the subject of the much disputed and much 
falsified history of the Catholic conspiracy of 1641. I refer you for my 
opinions to my narrative of this event in the fifth volume of my History 
of Europe. I am also perfectly of his opiniun that the tenants at will— 
those Lassi*—are in a worse condition in Ireland than any where; and 
that, both with regard to moral and intellectual culture, or physical pros- 
perity, their position is not comparable to that ofour thrice-happy proprie- 
tary peasants. I told him that what he desired for Ireland had long been 
possessed by the Catholics of Prussia; and that hatred and discontent had 
expired with persecution. 
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* A name for slaves or serfs in the middle ages.—7'rans/lator. 
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“ The English ministry first made this man a giant; but he is a giant, 
too, by the strength of his own mind and will, in comparison with the 
Liliputians cut out of reeds, which we call demagogues ; and which are 
forced to be shut up in the Képenick hot-house, or put under a Mainz 
forcing glass, to rear them into any size and consideration. But for this 
careful tending, these rushes would long ago have been dried up and 
whirled away by the wind; now, at least, we have the satisfaction of 
preserving some in our political herbariums, in perpetuam rei memoriam. 
Thank God, however, the governments of Germany do not prepare the 
ground for universal discontent; if this prevailed, and prevailed with 
justice, O'Connells must of necessity arise.” —vol. ii, pp. 102—104. 


The author had interviews and dined with many of our most dis- 
tinguished andl elevated men. The Duke of Sussex, for instance, 
was very courteous to him, and in return is described in most 
favourable colours. His criticisms, however, on our dramatic per- 


-formances, our music, our paintings and statues, are discriminative, 


perhaps national, and not unfrequently anything but complimen- 
tary. For example, he could not get accustomed to the manner of 
English speaking and acting in the drama. Then, as to English 
cookery, though we have good fish, good meat, and good vegetables, 
we want the second step in the progress of the art, that is, the 
tasteful and scientific combination of nature and art. But yet, to 
such a man as Raumer, no doubt the interchange of noble and 
elegant ideas, and the flow of soul, is even of far more consideration 
than anything that is merely conventional or external. As a proof 
of this opinion, among many others the following account may be 
taken. ) 

‘*T dined with Mr. Murray, the eminent bookseller, from whom] have 
received great kindness and attention. I met Mrs. A ; the wife, the 
daughter and son of Mr. Charles Kemble, the latter of whom is thorough- 
ly versed in the German language; his sister 1 have-already mentioned 
as a distinguished singer; Mr. Milman, the reviewer of my ‘ Hohen- 
staufen,’ &c. I sat between Mrs. Murray and another lady of agreeable 
manners. We found that her mother and mine were both of French 
extraction, and this formed a sort of ground of acquaintance. She en- 
tirely declined an English origin, and said, ‘1 am a Scotchwoman.’ This 
pointed assertion of the national difference might have suggested many 
observations ; but I was like Holberg’s prating barber—I fell again into 
the hundred times repeated subject of Mary Stuart and Elizabeth. The 
transition from this to Sir Walter Scott was easy. I observed how much 
he was read in Germany, and that the pure morality of his works made 
them more congenial to our tastes than those of Byron, who, Spite of his 
genius, hastoo much of the diabolical and the painful. From Scott’s 
‘ Abbot,’ I said, we obtained a more correct knowledge of Mary’s charac- 
ter, than from all the works of her un-historical advocates. 

«“ The conversation was going on, on this subject, when Mr. Murray, 
who probably had heard a part of it, rose,came to me, and said in a 
whisper, ‘ Do you know who your neighbour is?—‘ No.’—‘]t is the 
daughter of Sir Walter Scott,’ : 
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‘‘T can hardly describe to you what an impression this unexpected in- 
telligence made upon me. It was not fear lest I had said anything dis- 
agreeable—not satisfaction at having said anything flattering ; nothing 
of this kind passed through my mind. I scarcely know why, I dwelt on 
the one idea—Walter Scott is dead. I felt only the grief of the daugh- 
ter at having lost such a father;—her sorrow at hearing him speak only 
in his works—of hearing from strangers from a distant land a faint echo 
of her own feelings. Iam not ashamed to confess that I found it diffi- 
cult to suppress an emotion which was entirely out of place in a cheer- 
ful company, and would probably have been the most distressing to her 
to whom I could the least have endured to give the slightest pain.”—vol. 
ll, pp. 254—256. 


Raumer travelled through a considerable portion of England, and 
found the country, though by no means so picturesque, fantastic, or 
sublime, as many parts of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, yet in 
the highest degree agreeable, and in some parts, diversified. Every- 
where he saw proofs of cultivation and flourishing agriculture. But 
the charm of the scenery to him consisted principally in the circum- 
stance, that the several fields were by no means of the same size 
and shape, whilst every one of them was inclosed with green hedges ; 
at the same time, the trees were so numerous. and scattered in such 
various groups, that England, he declares, though not the richest in 
forests, is perhaps the country that most abounds in trees. ‘I 
never could have supposed it possible,” says he, “ that such simple 
elements as a tree and bush, could produce as much variety as a 
kaleidoscope.” 

We pass over his notices of Scotland, which he visited, that we 
may hasten forward with him to Ireland, the remotest point in his 
journey—a country, he says, which is on the whole, perhaps more 
fertile than Inngland, and as beautiful as La Belle France. But, 
alas! amid all this natural beauty and fertility, the generous and 
considerate German beheld sickening sights, and affords his readers, 
amongst other deplorable representations, the following, which 
whether considered as illustrative of the author’s generous and ten- 
der sympathies, and his elegant pathos, or descriptive of the un- 
paralleled wretchedness of the poor Irish, would be sufficient to 
confer on these voluines—though from the nature of many of the 
topics discussed in them, their interest chiefly belongs to the present 
day—an imperishable beauty and worth. 


‘‘T returned to Dublin by way of Limerick, through fertile tracts, tedious 
bogs, and barren heaths, the rain pouring down all the time. You must 
be satisfied with this bare enumeration; and, if you desire descriptions of 
scenery, you may read over again what I wrote last year, about the same 
time, from Switzerland. My mind is filled with one thought—I can en- 
tertain no other—it is that of the inexpressible wretchedness of so many 
thousands. In England I looked in vain for misery, and all the complaints 
that I heard seemed to me to be partial and exaggerated ; here, no words 
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can express the frightful truth which everywhere meets the eye. To form 
an idea of it you must see these houses—not houses, but huts—not huts, 
but hovels, mostly without windows or apertures ; the same entrance—the 
same narrow space for men and hogs——the latter lively, sleek, and well fed, 
the former covered with rags, or rather hung with fragments of rags in a 
manner which it is impossible to conceive. If I except the respectable 
people in the towns, I did not see upon thousands of Irish a whole coat, 
a whole skirt, a whole cloak, but all in tatters, and tatters such as are no- 
where else to be seen. 

«The ruins of ancient castles were pointed out to me; but how could 
I take any pleasure in them while the desolate ruined huts surrounded me, 
and testified the distress of the present times more loudly than the others 
did the grandeur of the past? But then the lords were of the same race— 
of the same language; they were on the spot, and the people certainly 
not so wretched as since the confiscations of the English conquerors. 
Other huts were half fallen down, but the occupants crept into the re- 
maining half, which was not larger than a coffin for the wretched family. 

“When I recollect the well-fed rogues and thieves in the English prisons, 
I admire, notwithstanding the very natural increase of Irish criminals, the 
power of morality—I1 wonder that the whole nation does not go over and 
steal, in order to enjoy a new and happier existence. And then the English 
boast of the good treatment of their countrymen, while the innocent Irish 
are obliged to live worse than their cattle. In Parliament they talk for 
years together whether it is necessary and becoming to leave 100,000 
dollars annually (15,000/.) in the hands of the pastors of 526 Protestants, or 
10,759 dollars to the pastors of 3 Protestants; while there are thousands 
here who scarcely know they have a soul, and know nothing of their body, 
except that it suffers hunger, thirst, and cold. 

‘‘Which of these ages is the dark and barbarous—the former, when 
mendicant monks distributed their goods to the poor, and, in their way, 
gave them the most rational comfort ; or the latter, when rich (or bankrupt) 
aristocrats can see the weal of the church and of religion (or of their re- 
lations) only in retaining possession of that which was taken and obtained 
by violence? 

‘‘ All the blame is thrown on agitators, and discontent produced by arti- 
ficial means. What absurdity? Every falling hut causes agitation, and 
evcry tattered pair of breeches a sans-culoite. Since I have seen Ireland 
I admire the patience and moderation of the people, that they do not (what 
would be more excusable in them than in distinguished revolutionists, 
authors, journalists, Benthamites, baptized and unbaptized Jews) drive out 
the devil through Beelzebub the prince of the devils. 

‘‘Thrice-happy Prussia, with its free proprietory peasantry, its agricul- 
tural nobles, its contented and tolerant clergy, its well-educated youth ! 

‘“‘T endeavoured to discover the original race of the ancient Irish and the 
beauty of the women. But how could I venture to give an opinion ! 
Take the loveliest of the English maidens from the saloons of the Duke 
of Devonshire or the Marquis of Lansdowne, carry her—not for life, but 
for one short season, into an Irish hovel—feed her on water and potatoes, 
clothe her in rags, expose her blooming cheek and alabaster neck to the 


scorching beams of the sun, and the drenching torrents of rain, let her 
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wade with naked feet through marshy bogs, with her delicate hands pick 
up the dung that lies in the road, and carefully stow it by the side of her 
mud-resting place, give her a hog to share this with her—to all this add 
no consolatory remembrance of the past, no cheering hope of the future— 
nothing but misery—a misery which blunts and stupifies the mind—a 
misery of the past, the present, and the future ;—would the traveller, 
should this image of woe crawl out of her muddy hovel, and imploringly 
extend her shrivelled hand, recognize the noble maiden whom a few short 
weeks before he admired as the model of English beauty? 

* And vet the children, with their black hair and dark eyes, so gay and 
playful in their tatters—created in the image of God—are in a few years, 
by the fault of man and the government, so worn out, without advantage 
to themselves or others, that the very beasts of the field might look down 
on them with scorn. 

‘“‘Is what I have said exaggerated, or, perhaps, merely an unseasonable 
and indecorous fiction? or should I have suppressed it, because it may 
offend certain parties? What have I to do with O’Connell and his oppo- 
neuts? 1 have nothing either to hope or to fear from any of them; but 
to declare what I saw, thought, and felt, is my privilege and my duty. 
Discite gustiliam, moniti, et non temnere divos ! 

: ‘‘ Liverpool, August 24, 1835. 

«Thank God, I am again in England, though not with the same feelings 
that I left it! Last night, as I quitted Dublin in the steam-boat, the dark 
clouds traversed the sky in rapid confusion, and when the sun burst through 
them, the mountains on the right and left threw their long shadows towards 
England. This shadow spreads in my fancy over the lately so glowing 
scene, and the more I endeavour to efface it, the more indelible does it ap- 
pear, like the bloud stains to Lady Macbeth. I have read and written 
much on the sufferings of different ages and nations, and wrote and read 
with sympathy; but it is a far different thing to see them ; to see them in 
their gigantic form in our highly-extolled times, denied and extenuated— 
nay, acknowledged and justified by those who, like the Freuch, fancy that 
they are at the head of all human civilization. No wonder if the native 
Irish, like the prophet of old by the waters of Babylon, sit down and 
weep, if I, a stranger, am compelled to reckon the few days I passed among 
them as the most melancholy of my life. Of other, and I trust more 
cheering matters, in my next.” —vol. iii, pp. 213—217. 


He repels the absurdity of those who entertained the idea that 
the emancipation measure was to be a final one for Ireland, instead 
of a whole series of measures which will and must follow. It was 
but an act of justice, which, however, is immediately advantageous 
only to a few; though it is the right and the business of these few 
to employ their newly-gained position for the benefit of the country. 
Hence arises O’Connell’s influence. Hence, whenever his powers 
fail him, and his rhetoric is at fault, he “ lays himself down on the 
soil of his injured country, and rises, like a new Anteus, to fresh 
struggles.” In another passage Raumer exclaims, coW hat avails 
the stale joke of O’Connell and his tail ?—if you do not like it, cut 
it off, and dissolve the Union, as he requires,” is the answer. On 
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the church question, municipal reform, and other popular measures 
contemplated by the present British government, he is strongly on 
their side with regard to the sister isle. 

But we must conclude, however reluctantly, and refrain from 
tracing the author’s opinions and style farther in these beautifully 
rich volumes, from which the English reader necessarily rises 
prouder, more enamoured, and more hopeful of his country, than 
he could be before—because a clear- sighted, a deeply informed, and 
a candid, benevolent stranger, tells him that England is great, good, 
and prosperous, at the same time giving the reasons for his belief 
and his averments, and pointing out clearly to her the course she 
should take for the future. And that his work will scatter to the 
winds many prejudices and errors entertained by strangers regarding 
Great Britain, we can no more doubt, than that it will in a few 
days be on the table of every legislator, student of history, friend 
to " lictieael freedom, and admirer of elegant writing, in the 
United Kingdom, who can obtain this admirable translation of it ; 
and thus will its spirit and lessons be widely disseminated, and 
largely imbibed. Wonderful! one may well exclaim, is the light 
which a single mind sometimes sheds over the world, and resistless 
the sway. In the present instance, much of this light and ardent 
strength arises from the sympathies which bind Englishmen and 
Germans together, owing to the bond of their common origin. 
Herr Von Raumer recognizes this sympathy with his peculiar feli- 
city, in the concluding paragraph of his last volume, in words that 


must be encouraging and engaging to every subject of the British 
crown. 


“Undoubtedly, England is in very many respects different from Ger- 
many, but, in a more elevated and impartial review, the affinities and at- 


_ tractions appear far greater. While Italy still reposes on the laurels of 


its splendid two-fold existence in antiquity and the middle ages; while 
Spain, shaking off its compelled inactivity, is now torn to pieces by the 
fury of internal dissension ; while France can never find permanent hap- 
piness, so long as it does not add to courage humility, to dominion self- 
control, to activity perseverance, and to talents morality—where is the 
hope of the world, the guarantee for the future, the safeguard against the 
irruptions of barbarism? Itts in the primeval sound stem of Ger- 
manic development, and its two main branches—Germany and Great 
Britain. If these two nations thoroughly comprehend their noble task, 
if they exert all their energies for its accomplishment, then, even, the 
diseased portions of Europe will recover their health, the manifold har- 
monies of life will again resound, and the smallest quarter of the globe 
will, in spite of all defects, still take the lead in the advance of knowledge 
throughout the world.”—vol. iii, pp. 317, 318. 
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Art. II.—Random Recollections of the House of Lords, from the Year 1830 
to 1836, including Personal Sketches of the Leading Members. By the 


Author of ‘‘ Random Recollections of the House of Commons.” Lon- 
don: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1836. 


Ir our prediction was correct, that the “ Random Recollections of 
the House of Commons”—written by the same author, and review- 
ed by us several months ago, when the work made its first appearance 
—was sure to become one of the most popular books that we had ever 
read, it may just as confidently be asserted that the present volume 
will be equally so. The former work, we learn, has had an almost 
unprecedented sale; nor can it be supposed that any person who may 
have read or possessed it, will remain satisfied, without adding the 
one now before us, which is in every respect a suitable companion 
to the Recollections of the House of Commons. We are inclined, 
indeed, to say that there is more ease and freedom in the latter, 
more of the portrait-painter’s excellencies, and decidedly more of 
pungency in the reflections volunteered, than in the former. There 
seems to be no ground for impugning the author’s fairness, and pro- 
fession of perfect impartiality between the various parties into which 
the members of the Upper House, as well as the Lower, are divided. 
We have no doubt, however, that he is liberal in his politics ; and 
really, if talent is to be allowed to sway a man’s opinions and gain 
converts, itis not easy to see how any person who js in the habit of 
attending the House of Lords, could be won to the Tory side. 
Truly, according to the author’s statements, the Ultras of that 
party, with remarkably few exceptions, are the most untalented and 
bigoted set of men we ever heard of ; nor can we help surmising 
that there must be something essentially wrong in a creed which is 
maintained by such narrow-minded and feeble personages. Be this 
as it may, our present duty and purpose are to afford our readers a 
view of some of these sketches, after glancing at a few of the pre- 
liminary descriptions of the House of Lords, as respects the build- 
ing, the regulations for conducting business in it, the scenes that 
are sometimes displayed by the privileged members, and other mis- 
cellaneous notices. 

The King’s throne, in the House that was destroyed by fire in 
1834, was a costly piece of workmanship, and always kept covered, 
except when occupied by his Majesty. In front was a brass railing, 
to prevent any other person approaching it. But to some, the 
Woolsacks, allotted as seats to certain functionaries, are objects of 
greater curiosity. That, for example, on which the Lord Chan- 
cellor sits during the proceedings of the House, consists of a sort of 
sack of wool, firmly stuffed, and covered over with crimson cloth. 
Such a seat cannot be a very comfortable one, either in hot weather, 
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or when occupied for any considerable length of time: there is no 
back to rest against. Besides the ministerial and opposition benches, 
the former being on the right of the throne, the latter on the left, 
there are cross benches, which Peers who follow a middle course, 
occupy. There is no admission for strangers to this House when 
sitting in its legislative capacity, unless introduced by an order from 
one of their lordships. 

Our author gives a very clear and correct account of a variety of 
forms and regulations laid down for the guidance of the Peers. But 
of some things which are constantly spoken of, a fiction serves the 
place of reality. ‘Thus, the great seal, which it is so often said the 
Lord Chancellor carries before him, is of this character. It is 
merely the bag in which the seal was deposited when received from 
the king, that is thus borne about. This bag is beautifully em- 
broidered, and measures about twelve inches square, the great seal 
itself being about seven inches in diameter. It is made of silver, 
and is in two parts—the wax being poured into an orifice at the top 
of the seal, when they are laid together, where the ends of the rib- 
bon or parchment is previously inserted ; a double impression is 
then obtained, and appended to the letters patent. On every new 
accession to the throne a new seal is struck, and the old one is cut 
into four pieces and deposited in the Tower. 

Our author is decidedly of opinion that the Upper House is 
greatly superior to the Lower, in as far as talent, order, and good 
taste, are concerned. It does not appear to us, however, that his 
individual sketches of the most active and influential men in the 
two, bear him out as to the first of these features ; while, as regards 
order and good taste, although we are of the same mind with him, 
it must be confessed that the Lords present a much less exciting 
display. It is true that the Commons, being responsible to their 
constituents, are often obliged to make speeches, whether capable 
or not of creditably acquitting themselves ; besides, many of them 
have not the advantage which the majority of the Lords enjoy, of 
having had a considerable apprenticeship in the Lower House, or 
of long experience as hereditary legislators ; and who in this way 
become perhaps an indispensable branch of the legislature. At any 
rate, from the different sort of ingredients which go to the com- 
position of the two Houses, it is nothing but what might be ex- 
pected, when it is declared that the scenes of confusion so common 
in the Lower House, are of rare occurrence in the Upper. ‘The art 
of cock-crowing, braying, yelping, or mewing, is not studied by the 
Peers. The triumphant party among them do not even cheer upon 
the same scale and in the same manner. But it is to be borne in 
mind, that there is generally a great disparity in the number of 
members in the two Houses. The system of voting by proxy in 
the Lords, and the very irregular attendance of many of them, 
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must present a much more manageable body, independent of the 
influence of that aristocratic dignity and gravity which the here- 
ditary legislators are naturally taught to cherish. This due sense 
of their importance forbids them even from extending themselves 
horizontally on the benches to enjoy a nap, with the exception, so 
far as the author’s experience goes, of two personages among their 
Lordships, the one a Ministerial Duke, the other a member of the 
Right Rev. bench of Bishops—the latter being an imperturbable 
snorer, even during Lord Brougham’s thunderings. 


But there are scenes at times to be witnessed in their Lordships’ 
House, that would do honour to the uproarious Commons ; and in 


these displays, no two figure more frequently than the late Lord 
Chancellor, and he of Londonderry. The only specimen we shall 
introduce of such scenes, took place in 1834, when certain explana- 
tions were given by members of Lord Melbourne’s government, re- 
specting the course which ministers meant to pursue relative to the 
Coercion Bill for Ireland, immediately after Lord Grey’s retirement 
from office. The author, who was present at the time, gives the 
following account of the scene. 


* The Duke of Buckingham, after violently attacking Government, 
concluded his speech as follows:—‘ The noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack seems very desirous of correcting the speeches of other noble 
Lords. I tell him to recollect his own speeches on this subject, and cor- 
rect himself. (Loud cheers from the Opposition). ‘The hon. and learn- 
ed Member for Dublin may now be said to be sole Governor of Ireland. 
(‘ Hear, hear.”) The noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack (Lord 
Brougham) and his colleagues think they have buried the noble Earl 
(Grey) in his political sepulchre, and that he will no more disturb them, 
but they will find themselves mistaken. The spirit of the noble Earl 
will burst its cerements, and will haunt them in their festivities, and dis- 
turb the noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack in the midst of his 
‘potations pottle deep.’’ A scene of confusion and uproar, which it is 
impossible to describe, followed the conclusion of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s speech, in the midst of which 

«The Marquis of Lansdowne and Lord Brougham both rose at the 
same time to address their Lordships, but the former gave way. 

‘‘ Lord Brougham, (labouring under great excitement, and addressing 
his first sentence to the Marquis of Lansdowne), said— Stop a minute ! 
As tothe concluding observations of the noble Duke, all J shall say is, 
that I do not frequent the same cabaret or ale-house as he does. (Deaf- 
ening cries of ‘Order, order’). At all events, I do not recollect (con- 
tinued Lord Brougham, with increased energy), having met the noble 
Marquis (Londonderry) at the noble Duke’s ale-house potations. My 
Lords, I have not a slang dictionary at hand.’—-— 

“ Here a whole host of noble Lords rose, amidst deafening uproar, to 
address the House. The first voice heard distinctly was that of 

“The Marquis of Bute.—I rise to order. The noble and learned Lord 
is completely out of order. 
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«“ Several other noble Lords shouted ‘ Order, order,’ at the same time. 

“The Duke of Buckingham—(with a look of ineffable self-complacen- 
cy, and evident enjoyment of the scene), I wish the noble and learned 
Lord to proceed. 

“Lord Brougham remained for some time on his legs, as if desirous of 
proceeding, but the confusion and noise in all parts of the House were so 
great as to render any effort to obtain a hearing altogether hopeless. 
The shouts of ‘ Order, order,’ from both sides, were absolutely deafening. 
Lord Brougham at last resumed his seat, without uttering a word. 

“The Marquis of Bute.—I rise to order, not only from respect to this 
House, but from respect to both the noble Lords themselves, as it is likely 
they may, in the heat of the moment, give utterance to language which 
they would afterwards regret. Iam sure they will both see that it is 
with the most friendly feeling towards them that I wish to put an end to 
this altercation. 

“Lord Brougham.—The noble Marquis would have been more de- 
serving of my thanks if he had allowed me to sit down, which I was just 
about to do at the time, without interfering at all. With regard to the 
concluding observation of the noble Duke— 

‘‘The Marquis of Londonderry.—I rise to order. 

“Lord Brougham (with great warmth).—This, my lords, is certainly 
not the way to keep order—( Renewed confusion and uproar). 

“The Marquis of Londonderry.—I maintain, my Lords, that the noble 
and learned Lord is completely out of order.—(The confusion and noise 
became, if possible, still greater). 

‘Lord Brougham (labouring under the most violent excitement).— 
Really, my Lords, this is unfair. Noble Lords on this side of the House 
—(pointing to the Opposition benches)—listen with the greatest atten- 
tion to the attack, and yet they refuse to hear one word in defence. I 
do, my Lords, assure you, that— 

“The Marquis of Londonderry.—Speak in explanation. 

‘‘Lord Brougham (with great emphasis).—I tell the noble Marquis 
that I am speaking in explanation. If the noble Duke meant—(here 
Lord Brougham’s tone became more subdued, and his manner less vio- 
lent )—if the noble Duke meant, as I am persuaded he did mean, the lan- 
guage he made use of only as a joke, I am perfectly willing to take it as 
such; but if he meant it to be understood as a fact, thereby intending the 
thing as a personal imputation, then I say—(here Lord Brougham spoke 
with the greatest emphasis)—that nothing could be more unfounded— 
nothing could be farther from the truth. 

“The Duke of Buckingham.—I meant the observation merely as a 
joke. I was only making use of the language of Shakspeare in his tra- 
gedy of Hamlet.’”’—pp. 60—64. 


The Duke of Buckingham is a man of huge dimensions, and 
celebrated for his capacity asa boon companion. He is amazingly 
fond of quoting Shakspeare, and is apt to palm off the borrowed 
passages as his own. He is also a tolerably good hand at dealing 
out coarse abuse. The Marquis of Londonderry is a still richer 
subject, and is admirably sketched by the author. His Toryism is - 
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not more remarkable than is his want of judgment. He has many 
a time done his party great injury by his recklessness, and they 
would often give anything to purchase his silence. But every effort 
to make him keep his lips sealed is in vain. Even when some one 
of his most intimate friends will seize him by the skirts of his coat, 
and endeavour to make him keep his seat, the attempt is vain, and 
his reproving glance seems to announce, “‘ You may save yourselves 
the trouble, my friends, for I will have my own way of it. The 
constitution is at stake, and I must do what I can to save it.” 
But, says the author—if there be a right and a wrong way, he is 
sure to choose the latter—the Tories, while he is upon his legs, 
looking each other significantly in the face, as if afraid of some 
calamity befalling their cause—thankful when he sits down without 
making very serious slips. He is clearly, as the author tells the 
reader, a man of no talent, his style and elocution being as defective 
as his ideas. It is, we believe, doubted by none, that he is at the 
same time strictly honourable, upright, and conscientious. When 
it is said in the present work, however, that he is perfectly im- 
permeable to anything and everything in the way of sneers or sar- 
casms from the Liberals, even when uttered by Lord Brougham, 
who is a terror to all else, we think that the author could not have 
been in the House of Lords during the whole of the debates upon 
the Reform Bill. It appeared to us, that on more occasions than 
one, the Lord Chancellor was more than a master for the Marquis’s 
sturdiness and presumption, and that after being told that “ though 
his head were ground in a mortar, it would be impossible to drive 
prejudice out of him”—or words to that amount—and again, that 
*©if you will let me alone I’J] let you alone,” he was for a long time 
very quiet and manageahvle. 

From our author’s pictures of the ultra Tories, as already re- 
marked, there is at present a wonderful dearth of talent amongst 
them. Earls Winchilsea and Roden, who are such champions of 
the church, but whose imprudent advocacy of her interest does the 
cause so much harm, are described in colours anything but flat- 
tering, in so far as talent and discernment are concerned. Part of 
the sketch of the last named of these noblemen is thus drawn :— 

‘* He is all sound and fury. His voice, which is naturally good, though 
his peculiar opinions and the warmth of his feelings have imparted to it 
something of a melancholy, if not a whining tone, is raised to a high pitch, 
and his gesture is redundant in the extreme. He works himself up toa 
degree of animal excitement which is in admirable keeping with the rhap- 
sodical character of his matter. He is as happy an illustration as one 
could wish to meet with, of the old adage, that empty barrels make the 
greatest noise. In the seriousness of his aspect, the gravity of his tones, 
and in his manner altogether, he strongly reminds one of those preachers 
of the gospel whose zeal borders on fanaticism, if it have not lost itself in 
it. It was a mistake in his destiny when he missed the Church. He 
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would never have made a brilliant bishop, he is too deficient in intellect 
for that; but I doubt not he would have been a very useful one. It were 
well if a portion of his zeal were infused into some of his friends on the 
Bench of Bishops. If he have too much of this commodity, they have too 
little. His blind zeal causes him to apprehend dangers to the ‘ Protes- 
tant religion as by law established,’ where none exist ; the indifference of 
some of the Right Rev. prelates—there are exceptions undoubtedly—has 
the effect of making them repose in indolence and security, where there is 
both actual and imminent danger. Lord Roden may be censured for his 
imprudence, and the more enlightened friends of the Establishment may 
complain with justice of the injury which the ardour of his feelings, un- 
controlled as it is by anything deserving the name of judgment, has done 
to the cause so near and dear to his heart, but every one must respect 
him for the purity of his motives and the integrity of his conduct. 

“ Dr. Johnson, as I have remarked in sketching the character of ano- 
ther member, was fond of a good hater. Had the Earl of Roden been 
contemporary with the great lexicographer, he must have been an especial 
favourite with him for the cordiality with which the noble earl hates the 
Roman Catholics. It is right, however, to add, that it is not themselves 
personally he hates ; he hates them only as the representatives of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith. Let them renounce their errors, and embrace the Pro- 
testantism of the Establishment, and they will, that moment, be transformed 
from objects of the bitterest dislike to objects of the warmest affection. 
Of all religious creeds in the world, the Roman Catholic creed is to him 
the most obnoxious. I question whether he does not view it in a more 
unfavourable light than he does Paganism or even Infidelity itself.”— 
pp. 145—147. 

Our author says, no description could convey a better idea of the 
Duke of Newcastle’s violent mood, than the simple exclamation so 
often made by strangers in the gallery—‘‘ What a passion he is in!” 
—one principle pervading all his speeches, namely, “ One’s right to 
do what he likes with his own.” Nay, it is questioned whether his 
Grace would argue on any public measure even if he could, since 
he glorifies himself so much on the possession of the power to vote 
and act as he thinks proper, that it is probable he looks on mere 
reasoning as a very profitless thing. It is satisfactory to us, how- 
ever, to find that the sketch of the Duke of Wellington represents 
him a much abler statesman than he is generally allowed to be by 
the Liberals. His decision and his moral courage are great, while 
his capacity is of an order that speedily masters the details of any 
question, and not unfrequently strikes out new courses of thought, 
to be improved on by others. But of the Tory party, Lord Lynd- 
hurst unquestionably is with justice represented as by far the 
ablest man on his side of the House, and only second to Brougham 
init. There is ground for the observation also, that of the Peers 
that have of late years been raised from the Lower House, there is 
aremarkable paucity of prominent speakers, always excepting Lord 
Brougham, to whom we shall chiefly confine the remainder of this 
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article. The other Law Lords are not more influential and active 
than the hereditary junior Peers. What displays, for instance, have 
Lords Denman or Abinger ever made since their elevation? But 
to return to Brougham, of whom the author has given the most 
elaborate and talented sketch to be found in the volume—who is 


an illustrious exception, and a host in himself—we shall endeavour 


to transfer it into our pages, if not in all its fulness of detail, at 
least affording a glance of every distinct feature, as here set down, 
be they bright or of an opposite complexion. The result of the 
whole delineation, however, amounts to this, that he is the greatest 
man, at present, of the age. It may be safely asserted, indeed, 
that out of every hundred regular readers of the newspapers in the 
empire, four-fifths of them would be more curious to see and listen to 
his Lordship, than any other Peer in the land ; and we can assure all 
such strangers, that next to being present to judge and to be delight- 
ed with the reality, our author has produced the best substitute that 
has ever been afforded to the public. The sketch thus begins :— 


“To those who have been in the House any time, and paid ordinary 
attention to what is passing around them, it is no difficult matter to an- 
ticipate the time or occasion on which Lord Broveuam will rise to ad- 
dress their Lordships. If any pointed allusion be made to him by any 
Peer on the opposite side, and he have not already addressed the House, 
you may rest assured the noble and learned Lord will get up the moment 
the Peer who is speaking has resumed his seat; for though no man is 
more frequent or fierce in his attacks on others than his Lordship, he is 
one of the most sensitive persons I ever knew to the attacks made on 
himself, and he is perfectly miserable until he has returned the blow with 
tenfold force on his hapless adversary. On other occasions you may tell 
with unerring certainty when Lord Brougham is about to speak. When 
anxious to address their Lordships himself, he gives the most manifest 
signs of impatience for the conclusion of the speech which some other 
noble Lord is delivering at the time. When, to use a homely but expres- 
sive term, you see him fidgetty, while some Peer on the opposite side is 
speaking, no matter whether or not any allusion has been made to him— 
the odds are two to one that he rises when the other sits down. If you see 
him sitting with one leg over the other, and his face to the bar instead of 
to the Woolsack—the presumption increases one hundred per cent. that 
he is the next person to address their Lordships; but if, in addition to 
these symptoms of his mind labouring with some tumultuous emotions 
of which he is anxious to rid himself, you see his head drooping as if his 
face were half buried in his breast, and observe him give a hasty scratch 
at the back of his head, accompanied with two or three twitches of his nose; 
if, on any occasion, you observe all this, while an Opposition Peer is 
speaking—and you will not observe it on any other—you may rely on 
his Lordship’s succeeding the present speaker with as much confidence 
as you repose in the rising of to-morrow’s sun.”’—pp. 314, 315. 


The appearance and manner of his Lordship altogether, are 
arresting ; indicating great intellectual powers and energy. It is 
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truly said, that the glare of his rolling eyes is piercing. In spite 
of his harsh and almost ugly features, one cannot resist dwelling 
upon, and being struck with every one of their irregular move- 
ments. His person is slender and erect ; the very uproarious con- 
dition of his dark grey hair intimating that there is not a part of 
his frame which is not endowed with life. Yet how different has 
he seemed when calmly reading a deliberate judgment in the Court 
of Chancery, to what he is when excited in debate, or repelling a 
personal attack. He is always ready and happy in his diction ; 
his words and similes seem the most appropriate of any that could 
be used—full of pith and precision. But hear him when awakened ; 
his scorn and sarcasm, are then not more conspicuous than are the 
resources of his judgment and his memory, and he stands forth as 
if his whole soul was thrown into his speech, fighting with every 
Peer who has taken a different view of the subject from himself, 
like the most skilful and unmerciful of gladiators. His attacks 
are always fierce, and though he be often called to order, this inter- 
ruption only renders him the more furious. 

“In Lord Brougham’s angrier moods their is something terrible even 
in his looks and manner. His eye, as already mentioned, flashes with in- 
dignation, his lip curls, his brow has a lowering aspect, and the tones of 
his voice and the violence of his gesture, have something in them which, 
altogether irrespective of what he says, cannot fail to make an adversary 
quail before him. And this indignation is not artificial or assumed, like 
the zeal an advocate manifests for his ,client, and the indignation with 
which he denounces the conduct of the opposite party. In Lord Brougham, 
as already mentioned, it is as real as it is violent. Like all violent feel- 
ings, however, it is only of transitory duration. The moment he has 
resumed his seat, often, indeed, as soon as he has given utterance to the 
last indignant expression, it passes away, and is no more thought of, In 
fact his dislikes are too suddenly conceived, as well as too violent, to be, 
in the nature of things, lasting. 

“ When the noble Lord rises to speak on a party question, it is impos- 
sible to guess from any one sentence what will follow. He makes every 
thing he says bear either directly or indirectly on the positions he seeks 
to establish ; but he is so capricious in his choice of topics, and in his il- 
lustrations of those topics, that he lugs in matter whichno other man would 
ever dream of in speaking on the subject before the House. The Opposi- 
tion Peers are consequently in the constant apprehension, individually, of 
being pounced upon by his Lordship for something they have either said in 
the course of the current discussion, or on some former occasion.””—pp. 
321, 322. 

The author has caught exactly what we conceive to be a leading 
feature in Lord Brougkham’s genius, and which may be termed an 
untiring and the most various activity of mind, amounting to one 
of the necessities of his nature. The more he does, the more he 
is able to do. It is a generating principle. What punishment 
could be greater to him than to be shut up by himself, where he 
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had none to speak to, and where there were neither books, pen, ink 
nor paper? This would indeed be worse than any sort of martyr- 
dom. He has been known to give the closest attention to impor- 
tant cases in the Court of Chancery, from ten till four o’clock, and 
at five take his seat on the Woolsack, where he would narrowly 
watch all the proceedings until ten or eleven o’clock at night, and 
then getup and make a speech of two hours’ duration, of singular 
ability and eloquence. The following day and night he would again 
do as much without seeming to be exhausted. And yet, while he was 
Lord Chancellor, many other official duties were constantly pressing 
upon him and performed ; but all this was not enough, for during the 
same period, his literary and voluntary labours were great and 
varied. It would be too much to expect that such a man is without 
his weak points ; and these belong in an especial manner to his 
temper. His sudden impulses and violent feelings lead him to 
commit most indiscreet acts, and utter most improper and incon- 
sistent words. But still it cannot be said that the main current 
of his conduct has ever been contradictory. Let us see how the 
author describes him when in his angriest moods. 


“ He isa man of very hot and hasty temper. The least thing irritates 
him. I am not sure if, all circumstances considered, this infirmity of tem- 
per ought to be matter of regret to the public, whatever it may be to 
himself. It is certain that the most splendid of his oratorical efforts, in 
both Houses of Parliament, have been made when under the dominion 
of the most angry feelings. His presence of mind never, in such cases, 
forsakes him, while it gives him an acuteness of perception—however 
strange it may seem—and inspires him with a boldness and fervour of 
manner, which he never evinces when speaking in a more tranquil mood. 
I do not recollect to have ever seen him in what is called a greater pas- 
sion, than on the evening, in the Session of 1834, when his Local Courts 
Jurisdiction Bill was thrown out. He knew when he entered the House, 
from the strong muster of Peers on the Opposition side, that its rejection 
was inevitable, though he had not before anticipated such aresult. Before 
rising to reply, he retired from the Woolsack for about ten minutes into 
one of the ante-rooms, to take some refreshment. His return was waited 
with abreathlesssilence. The quick step with which he re-entered the House, 
as well as the indignant piercing glances he darted along the Opposition 
benches, before he opened his mouth, indicated the turbulent passions 
which agitated his bosom. There was a universal impression that he was 
about to hurl his denunciations, with unusual force and fury, at the de- 
voted heads of those who had taken the most active part in opposing the 
measure. The event proved the impression was not unfounded. So 
great was the passion into which he had worked himself, that before he 
had got through a third of his speech, he was literally foaming at the 
mouth. His castigation of Lord Wynford, whe that evening headed the 
Opposition, was terrible. Every sentence he uttered seemed like a thun- 
derbolt, hurled at the heads of those who opposed the Bill. Lord Wyn- 
ford bore his share with the most exemplary fortitude for a time; but at 
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, length his powers of patient endurance became exhausted, and, literally 
writhing under the merciless severity of the Lord Chancellor, he rose 
from his seat, difficult as it was for him to stand, and called aloud with 
great warmth of feeling, for the enforcement of the fifteenth standing 
order of the House. And yet, notwithstanding the violently excited 
feelings under which Lord Brougham spoke on this occasion, I do not, 
as already stated, recollect to have witnessed a more splendid display of 
his surprising powers of mind.”—pp. 327—329. 


Lord Wynford labours under severe bodily indisposition, which 
makes it difficult for him to stand on his feet. The order referred 
to, is to prevent misunderstandings in the House, and for avoiding 
offensive speeches. 

Lord Brougham’s facility and power is shown to the greatest 
advantage in reply: collision alone seems to elicit all his fire. His 
retorts are surprising when he has five or six, or more noble Lords 
on the opposite side to floor. He disables them one by one, giving 
no quarter, nor caring how coarsely he mangles them. The author 
says, if an opponent cry “ Hear, hear,” he will sometimes pause, 
and, looking the Peer in the face, exclaim in derision, ‘‘ I have 
very good ears—I hear what I am saying perfectly well! I only 
wish the noble friends of the noble Lord, on the opposite benches, 
may have their ears equally open, and that hearing, they may un- 
derstand.” Or if any noble Lord cry “ No, no,” he will that 
moment quit the train of thought he was pursuing, and exclaim, 
“ But I say, ‘ Aye, aye;’” and after demolishing the negative of 
the interruption, to the great surprise of all present, fall as easily 
and naturally into his former train of discourse, as if nothing had 
occurred. A smile, or the most trifling observation on the part of 
a political opponent, will draw down upon him the most bitter 
invectives, or it may be, not less withering ironical praise. Now, 
however much all this may astonish strangers, or terrify noble Lords, 
it is certainly not the most magnanimous or valuable display of 
talent, and were it generally cultivated and possessed, would be of 
great public injury. The following observations are not flattering, 
if the standard of dignity and amiable feeling is to be consulted. 


* He ought never to be—and, were he to consult his own individual 
gratification, he never would be—on the side of the strongest party : 
Opposition is the sphere in which Nature intended him always to move, 
and the stronger and more powerful the party opposed to him, the better 
for his own gratification; the more formidable the power with which he 
conflicts the more strikingly does he display his transcendant talents, and 
the greater is his enjoyment of life. Other minds find happiness in re- 
pose; his only in the excitement and turmoil of battle. He bitterly re- 
grets his having been transplanted to the Lords: in the Commons he 
found comfort in the repeated scenes of turbulence and uproar which the 
floor of that house exhibits; the gravity, and dignity, and quiet of the 
Upper House are the never-failing source of misery to him. 
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“You see a constant expression of restlessness, discontent, and pugna- 
city in his countenance during the more quiet proceedings of the House. 
You need not the aid of a phrenological examination of his cranium to 
convince you that the organ of combativeness is most prominently de- 
veloped; one glance of his face will satisfy you on that point. Had des- 
tiny made him one of the lower orders of Irishmen, and given him birth 
in the neighbourhood of Donnybrook, he would have acquired great dis- 
tinction in the pugilistic exhibitions of its fair; he would always have 


been giving and receiving broken heads and broken bones.”—pp. 331— 
333. 


Lord Brougham is generally said to be proud and overbearing ; 
and our author thinks that it is the little respect shown him by his 
fellow Peers, that is the secret of his many furious attacks on them. 
He knows well that he is heartily disliked by some Lords on his own 
side of the House, as well as by those on the other. His concep- 
tions of his own importance, when he held the great seal, were 
extravagant, as was particularly apparent from the contemptuous 
and snappish manner in which he spoke to deputations of the 
Commons, who had bills to present to the House of Lords. Since 
he has been out of office, till his late i]ness, with the exception of 
the Duke of Cumberland, not one of the Peers was more regular 
in his attendance in the House than Brougham. But he is evi- 
dently miserable when an occasion does not offer itself for his 
addressing their Lordships, and his ingenuity is remarkable in 
seizing on trifling points, if nothing better offers; thus making 
pegs on which to hang long speeches. As to his voice and gesture 
when speaking— 

‘His voice possesses great flexibility. In its more usual tones there 
is something approaching to harshness; but in all his important speeches 
he varies it to such an extent as to touch on almost every conceivable 
key. In its lower tones it is soft and sweet, and often, when pitched on 
a higher key, it has much of music in its intonations. Few men have an 
equal command over their voice. He raises and lowers it at pleasure. 
In his more indignant moods it has uncommon power and compass, and 
admirably suits the bold, impetuous character of his manner and elo- 
quence. 

‘His gesture is as varied as his voice. On ordinary subjects he is 
calm and gentle in his manner; but when he becomes excited—on which 
occasions, as before mentioned, he throws his whole soul into his speeches 
—his action becomes violent in no ordinary degree. His arms are put 
into such requisition that it were very unsafe for any noble Lord to be, 
as the phrase is, within arm’s-length of him. He has no favourite system 
or fashion—if either term be a correct one—of gesture. It is as varied 
as are the forms into which the human body can be put, or the position 
which one’s arms can be made to assume. Jn this respect he is a second 
Proteus. His gesture has no grace: it is often as awkward as can well 
be imagined, and in any other man would appear ridiculous.”— pp. 338, 
339. 
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Taking him all in all, Lord Brougham is certainly one of the 
most extraordinary and eminent men of the present day. He is 
said to be in his fifty-seventh year, and again quite recovered-from 
his late illness. It is to be hoped that he will contine to adorn, 
enlighten, and astonish the nation for many years to come. We 
have often for hours listened to him with the most rivetted atten- 
tion, and though not blind to his defects, looked upon him with 
never-failing delight, as if he had been something more than human, 
or a concentration of intellect. 

Of these sketches, there is not a finer and more dignified por- 
trait than that of Earl Grey. His apparent gravity, and profoundly 
thoughtful air, are in excellent keeping with his character, both in 
its public and private capacity. He will belong to history, and 
be better known to posterity than any other statesmen of the 
present day. We must, however, refer the reader to the volume 
itself, now before us, for this highly satisfactory sketch of him, 
and all the other prominent characters in the Upper House, to whom 
alone the author has properly confined his Recollections. We have 
only now again to say, that this volume is in every respect a suit- 
able companion to one on a similar plan by the same author, which 
was devoted to the Lower House, and that while the sale of this will 
be equally extensive as that of the former, the two will reciprocally 
recommend one another. ‘The observation and the practice which 
the author has shown in these two volumes, joined to his original 
talent, prove him to be one of the readiest and most felicitous por- 
trait-painters that the country can boast of. 





Art. III.— The Life of John Jebb, D.D. F. R.S. Bishop of Limerick, 
Ardfert, and Aghadoe. With a selection from his Letters. By the 
Rev. Cuarves Forster, B.D., &c. &c. In2 vols. London: Duncan. 


1£36. 


Tue life of this exemplary prelate, this amiable, accomplished, and 
pious man, not only teems with the most weighty lessons of a prac- 
tical kind for the imitation of every churchman in England, and 
still more especially in Ireland at the present time, but it exhibits 
one of the most engaging and soundly-constituted characters that 
have ever been delineated for the lasting benefit of mankind. The 
way in which we can do justice to such a legacy, and most effectually 
enrich our pages with it, is to trace the principal turns and points 
discoverable in the narrative before us. The life properly divides 
itself into three distinct branches, viz. his childhood and youth ; the 
period from his entering the church till he becomes a bishop; and 
the period from that time till his death. The first is, as might be 
expected, the least important, and indeed presents nothing by any 
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means of an extraordinary nature. But it is very valuable when 
taken in connection with his future career and eminence, and im- 
presses the reader deeply with the important truth, that neither 
early brilliancy of talent, nor remarkably favourable opportunities, 
are the indispensable precursors of solid and permanent fame ; that 
youth is not the only period during which education and mental 
culture can be mainly advanced ; and that diligence, integrity, and 
high moral principle, may have their healthiest exercise and make 
their noblest display during the middle age of man. To those, 
indeed, who think that no biography is worth reading which treats 
not of heroes or statesmen—eccentric characters, or men of pro- 
digious genius—together with all the stirring or strange events and 
passages of human life identified with the lives of such personages, 
the work before us can have few attractions ; for it must be too fine 
and simply excellent for their tastes and comprehension. But to 
all who believe that there is not a rational being, especially if he is 
educated, whose life, when given with tolerable fairness and fullness, 
may not contribute to the philosophy of the human mind, and 
be made interesting in a high degree, Bishop Jebb offers a splendid 
theme. 

John Jebb, the subject of the present work, was born on the 
27th of September, 1775, in the city of Drogheda. His parents 
were highly respectable in point of worldly station, and indeed were 
allied to persons of note. Nichols, in his Literary Anecdotes of 
the 18th Century, says, ‘‘ few families have produced more persons 
connected with the literary history of the last century, than the 
Jebbs.” The Bishop’s father, who is represented as a person of 
singularly simple worth, pursued trade, but ultimately with bad 
success. He however filled the first civic offices in Drogheda. 
Partly among near relatives, and partly under the paternal roof, the 
future prelate was reared. He is said to have been “a gentle, 
affectionate child, somewhat hasty in temper, but not bold ; quiet, 
and fond of reading; but, at the same time, lively, and loving 
play.”” His brother, who was nearly ten years older, and who in 
1818 attained to a Judge’s seat on the King’s Bench in Ireland, 
adds to the above estimate, that, ‘‘ I think, though he was not 
backward in learning, he was not remarkably quick—certainly not 
precocious.” The first school he—the future Bishop—seems to 
have been sent to, is described to have been miserably defective as 
a classical seminary, and in every respect badly calculated either to 
form a good foundation for learning, or sow the seed of superior 
manners and principles. The Bishop himself says, he experienced 
sufferings the same in kind, though inferior in degree, as those which 
Cowper has so pathetically described in his history of his West- 
minster life; neither did the other boys belong to the rank of 
gentility. From this vulgar school he was removed to London- 
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derry, to a seminary of quite a different character, where there were 
not above twelve or fourteen boarders. But even here, it appears, 
the radical defects of his first schooling were by no means cured. 
Two years spent at each of the schools referred fo, completed, how- 
ever, his school education. Yet he himself says, that though not a 
grounded scholar, he carried away from Derry an awakened literar 
taste, and a thoughtful introspective mind. Something finer than 
even the richest results of mere classical education distinguished 
him also at these schools. At the former, which was in Celbridge, 
when on one occasion punished severely for what he himself con- 
sidered at the time “ a great fault,” although, as boyish tricks and 
errors run, it was no such thing, he immediately afterwards declared 
before his schoolfellows, that ‘ he knew it was for his good.” He 
also speaks of a fault committed at Derry school, which Mr. Mar- 
shall the master punished in this way: ‘‘ He did not flog me, he 
never did; on this occasion he gravely and sorrowfully said, ‘ I 
will not speak to you for three days.” While under this interdict, 
I recollect, as if it were but yesterday, his meeting me; and when 
he passed me by, with a silence that had more in it of melancholy 
than of sternness, I was cut to the heart.”’ Was there not materials 
in such a heart to work on most successfully, and did not his habits, 
which, while at Derry, are thus described, correspond with these 
materials ? 


‘‘ He disliked school-plays in general: but a quiet walk into the country, 
with one or two companions, he enjoyed. The play-ground attached to 
the school was exceedingly limited; and the boys, out of school-hours, 
had the free range of the town and its vicinity, a liberty which, as he 
justly observed, ought not to have been granted ; and which he expressed 
his fear, in some instances, was attended with moral mischief. One con- 
sequence, however, of the want of play-ground was, that, instead of 
joining the boys in their rambles and excursions, John, unexposed to the 
harassing annoyances which he had so severely suffered under at Cel- 
bridge, commonly occupied the window-seat, at a corner of the boarders’ 
parlour: seated in that retreat, he was quite in his element; . . his body 
bent into a bow, his knees up to his chin, and his eyes devouring such 
books as he could lav hold of. 

‘While thus indisposed, however, to the boyish pastimes of his com- 
panions, it appears, from a testimony incidently borne to him by his 
master, that he was anything but insensible to their wants and feelings, 
when they needed sympathy. Mr. Marshall observed of him, as a re- 
markable trait in a shool-boy, that, when any boy was sick, Jebb loved 
to sit with him during play-hours.’’—vol. 1, pp. 26, 27. 


In the year 1791, he entered the University of Dublin, and lived 
under the roof of his generous elder brother, who had before this 
defrayed all his expenses at school. The future judge had succeeded 
to the property of Sir Richard Jebb, and was both able and willing 
to forward John’s education in the handsomest manner. At college 
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he distinguished himself nobly. His destination for life, however, 
was not for years afterwards fixed on. The linen business, medicine, 
the bar, and the army, were all spoken of, but his own hankering 
was always after the church, although his brother said, ** You will 
live and die a curate.” Literature was now his delight, and he 
began to write for a periodical journal of considerable merit, 
courting also and maintaining the companionship of a few literary 
and accomplished contemporaries, some of whom have risen to dis- 
tinction. In the summer of 1796, for the first time Jebb visited 
England, on a pedestrian tour, accompanied by two of these con- 
temporaries. There are some notices in the present work descrip- 
tive of this tour, which are particularly interesting to ourselves, fond 
of such strollings and random encounters, as we have been. 

** Appearing in the questionable shape of Irish strollers, they not un- 
naturally apprehended that the civil authorities might chuse to make 
inquiry, at a period of genera] alarm about the state of Ireland, into their 
real character and objects. ‘They, therefore armed themselves, not with 
deadly weapons, but with certificates under the broad seal of the city of 
Dublin, signed by the lord mayor. These municipal vouchers, however, 
they never had occasion to produce, except for the amusement of their 
friends. Upon this tour, they carried with them all necessary changes 
of linen, &c., in two knapsacks; a violin, in a canvass bag, was slung, 
by turns, on the shoulders of him who escaped, for the day, a knapsack ; 
a flute was in the pocket of Mr. Macklin; Mr. Reid played well on the 
violin; and, wherever they went among the peasantry, the farmers, and 
the gentry, ‘the concord of sweet sounds’ proved acceptable. ‘ Never,’ 
observes Mr. Jebb, ‘did I experience from all classes, more genuine hos- 
pitality; and, whatever may have been the experience of others, for 

myself, and for my friends, with whom, on this and on other occasions, I 
have crossed the Irish Channel, I must say, that we ever found the hearts, 
the houses, and (had it been necessary) the purses, also, of Englismen 
open tous. With them performance always outgoes profession: what a 
man finds them now, unless it be his own fault, he will infallibly find 
them ten years hence: win them once, and you have them always.’ 

“ Among other curiosities, the travellers visited the celebrated Dr. 
Darwin, whose ‘ Botanic Garden’ had many attractions for Mr. Jebb’s 
youthful fancy; and retained its place, until his ripening judgment was 
revolted, by the vicious splendour of the versification. By this singular 
man they were hospitably received; and found his conversation inter- 
esting, unless when tinctured by his infidelity. From his scciety they 
brought away much exemplary warning, some useful information, and 
one good repartee. Dr. Darwin, it is well known, was a great stammerer; 
a tactless guest broadly noticed the defect, rem marking, ‘Itis a pity, Dr. 
Darwin, that you stutter so much.’ ‘No Sir,’ rejoined the doctor, 
(doing ample justice to his impediment as he spoke) ‘1 consider it an 
advantage: it teaches me to think, before I speak.’ 

“The concluding anecdote of this tuur, a practical comment on his 
eulogy of the hospitality of England, deserves to be recorded in Bishop 
Jebb’s own words. . . ‘One little anccdote I cannot suppress. We 
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crossed over from Portsmouth, to Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. In the 
evening, we went to Newport in a stage coach, with another and unknown 
gentleman for our companion. There we passed a few hours together ; 
and the next morning after breakfasting at the same table, proceeded to 
Yarmouth ; we on foot, and our new acquaintance on horseback. There, 
after an early dinner, we were to part, and we parted with mutual regret ; 
but not till our companion earnestly requested that we would favour him 
with our company, at his house in Berkshire, for a fortnight; where he 
would try to make the country as agreeable to us as he could. I expressed 
the regret of our trio, that we could not avail ourselves of his great kind- 
ness; being limited in point of time. Our friend (for such he proved 
himself) blushed, hesitated, and at length with difficulty faltered out, 
‘Gentlemen, I beg pardon . . I am about to take a great liberty . . but, 
perhaps, there may be some other limitation.’ And then, drawing forth 
a large and well-filled pocket-book, . . ‘May I entreat,’ said he, that 
you will indulge me, by accepting any sum for which you may have 
occasion: you can pay it at your leisure, on your return to Ireland.’ . . I, 
being the purse-bearer, was able to escape his kind solicitations, only by 
giving ocular demonstration, that we had sufficient resources: and we 
parted, never, in this world, to meet again. His name was ALEXANDER 
Viner, a dealer in hops, resident near Hungerford, Berks.””—vol. i, pp. 40 
—43. 


At the end of 1799, Jebb was invited to accept the curacy of 
Swanlinbar. This situation was obtained through the good offices 
of his distinguished friend Alexander Knox, Secretary to Lord 
Castlereagh, who was at that time Chief Secretary of Ireland. 
Swanlinbar was in every respect a new scene to the young curate, 
the advantages of which he points out in a manner not more de- 
scriptive of conscientious principle, than it is contrary to the usual 
style of the speculations entertained by the aspirants in the church. 


*¢T was there,’ he observes, ‘a total stranger: which I felt, and still 
feel, to have been a great advantage. J was there known only as a cler- 
gyman; and passed with the congregation, as if I had been a practised 
parish minister and theologian. Young men are apt to wish that they 
should procure curacies, in the neighbourhood of their friends and con- 
nections. This, in the great majority of cases, is a fatal obstacle to 
clerical exertion. They are idled by friends; they are paralysed by false 
shame; or, if they are disposed to exert themselves, the boy, and the 
youth is more present to the memory of their flocks, than the clergyman. 
‘A prophet has no honour in his own country.’ Bishops (and I speak 
from long observation and experience) ought systematically, and with 
rare exceptions, discourage an hereditary local clergy. The tone of a 
country will seldom, if ever, be raised, by those who have passed their 
youth in it.’”—vol.i, pp. 58, 59. 


Still, Jebb describes himself to have been at this time ‘‘ far from 
the true character of the minister of Christ.” His religion, throgh 
it might be sincere, he goes on to say, was defective in depth and 
extent, and also inconsistent. He scrupled not, at the Pe spoken 
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of, to play cards, frequent balls, and join in scenes of morning and 
evening frivolity, which he afterwards accounted a dissipation of 
precious time. We shall soon see how well he husbanded his days, 
under what, to most men, would have been insurmountable difficul- 
ties. 

From Swanlinbar Jebb was removed to the neighbourhood of 
Cashel, where the change in his views and habits, and the oppor- 
tunities for cultivating letters, are strikingly remarked on by him- 
self. His rise and fame gradually advanced. 

On preaching a visitation sermon, which was his first appearance 
before the assembled clergy, one of the reverend gentlemen, in true 
Johnsonian style, complimented him thus: “ Sir,” said the critic, 


_“T give you ne credit for that sermon: you stole it, sir, you stole 


it.” ‘From whom ?” inquired Mr. Jebb. “ From your own life 
and conversation,” was the handsome reply. 

Mr. Jebb’s settlement at Abington, in the county of Limerick, 
took place in 1810; and now, without particularly alluding to his 
powers of conversation, to the beauty and strain of his letters, to 
the force and persuasiveness of his discourses, to the multiplicity and 
value of his publications, or to the gradual eminence he was acquir- 
ing in the opinion of his brethren and the religious public of Eng- 
land as well as of Ireland, we shall still find him, on another ground, 
a pattern as a pastor, and an enlightened philanthropist, that cannot 
be sufficiently extolled. ‘The topic which we wish specially here to 
introduce, regards Mr. Jebb’s popularity among the numerous 
Roman Catholic population which surrounded him, and their priest- 
hood ; and yet he had become celebrated throughout the district, 
as being the agent in converting a Romanist of distinguished family 
to the communion of the Established Church, which, it might be na- 
turally presumed, could only create the strongest hostility, and the 
most violent heartburnings in those of the faith which in this in- 
stance had been disparaged. But the feeling of the peasantry, as 
well as the better informed, was, that in this matter his conduct had 
been fair, above-board, and in conformity with his duty as clergy- 
man of the parish. His popularity was therefore on this occasion 
not affected, but extended. The author says— 

“The groundwork of Mr. Jebb’s popularity, at Abington, may be said 
to have been laid in his natural character and deportment: in the happy 
union of a manly openness and fearlessness of manner, with genuine 
liberality in all his dealings, and unaffected kindness in the intercourse of 
daily life. In his correspondence with Mr. Knox, about this date, he 
thus describes the manner of that intercourse: ‘In these trying times, 
it has been my lot,in common with multitudes of my brethren, to suffer 
my share of pecuniary inconveniences: it is gratifying, however, to feel 
that I have not the least reason to complain of my parishioners, and that 
we are, mutually, on the best possible terms; nor, on my part, shall any 
fair and manly efforts be wanting, to keep things as they are: it has been 
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my effort to blend firmness with conciliation; to act with the confidence 
of aman whois not afraid ; and to let it be seen that, in the concessions 
which humanity, and, during the depreciation of agricultural produce, jus- 
tice itself would demand, not even the suspicion of dangeris an ingredient.’ 

‘While acting on the principles, and in the spirit, here expressed, his 
every act of kindness, whether in the shape of pecuniary remission, or of 
pecuniary aid, was peculiarly felt and valued for this further cause, . . 
that he who showed himself thus liberal of his substance, was, at least, 
equally unsparing of his personal trouble. Whenever applied to, he was 
found always ready to hear the case of the applicants; to advise them 
for the best; todraw up their petitions; to write letters to the proper 
quarters, in behalf of the widows, or children, or next of kin, of soldiers, 
or sailors, connected with Abington, or its neighbourhood: attentions 
gratefully appreciated by the acute and observant peasantry ; who well 
knew Mr. Jebb’s value for his time, and his studies; and whom, in com- 
mon with their countrymen, he has justly described, as more sensible to 
the manner, than to the matter of kindness.’”’—vol. i, pp. 155, 156. 

The author goes on to tell his readers, that Mr. Jebb showed in 
his manner, when conversing, kindness blended with authority, 
which had its proper effect upon the people. He also in his inter- 
course with the peasantry, always endeavoured to raise them above 
those habits of servility, which, from the crying evils of absenteeism, 
and the consequent oppressions of the system of middle-men, they 
had unhappily been led to substitute for the reality of respect. He 
awakened in them self-esteem, by telling them they were men, and 
teaching them to look, and speak, and stand erect, as free-born 
human beings. JT’or example, when they came to him, and whatever 
the weather might be, with their hats in their hands, as was their 
wont, he would first request them to remain uncovered. If this did 
not succeed, as was often the case, he would say, ‘‘ Well, I must 
take mine off,” and the result was an increased respect for him, if 
not for themselves. 

The charitable nature of Mr. Jebb’s feelings and treatment of 
his neighbours, though of a different faith, may be gathered from a 
letter to Mr. Southey, upon the character and progress of Wesleyan 
methodism. After stating that among the Roman Catholics 
methodism was not likely to spread, because they could not remain, 
after such a change, any longer members of the church to which 
they formerly belonged, a consequence which does not necessarily 
take place with the members of the English church, or the Kirk of 
Scotland, he adds— 

‘*Our Roman catholic population cling to their religion with all its 
grossnesses ; they love it, as the faith of their fathers; they would fight 
for it,as the religion of Irishmen; they revere it, as what they believe 
to be the exclusively genuine catholic and apostolic christianity ; and, on 
all these grounds, I think it would be idle and extravagant to expect 
much accession, from the ranks of popery, to the ranks of methodism. 
It must be added, too, that the Irish Romanists have, within their own 
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system, substitutes, for the most fascinating features of Wesleyan me- 
thodism. Their priests, like the itinerant methodist preachers, are 
drawn from their own rank of life; the practice of oral confession, cor- 
responds to the practices observed in the class and band meetings; and 
the number of religious confraternities, into which the lowest, and least 
educated can gain admission, constitute, as it were, a thorough system of 
methodism, within the heart of popery itself. It may now be asked, Are 
the poor deluded victims to be for ever outcasts, without an effort for 
their recovery? I would answer, that, bad as things unquestionably 
are, there is still much religion among them, and that religion is progres- 
sive; that they have a submission to the will of God, as Ais will, which 
I never have met, in equal vigour and producibility, among the lower 
classes of protestants ; that they submit with resignation to sickness, want, 
famine, as to visitations sent by the Almighty, instead of clamouring 
against them, as injuries inflicted by the misrule of man; that their habits 
though slowly, are yet certainly improving; and that I trust they are 
advancing towards a preparedness for that state of things, when an im- 
provement in the Roman catholic priesthood, and Roman catholic gentry, 
will open a door for a reformation of the body at large.’’—vol. i, pp. 
182—184. 


Whatever portion of illiberality may be thought by some to lurk 
in certain terms employed in the above extract, it is such only as a 
conscientious protestant must feel ; while the good sense and sym- 
pathy that run throughout the passage are such, that had they been 
universally cherished by the members of the Church Establishment 
in Ireland, the present generation would not have been forced to 
witness and cure the distractions that have now arrived at the 
frightful magnitude which, all admit, they have reached in that 
nation. But Mr. Jebb not only cherished and uttered these amiable 
sentiments, but he acted upon them. Immediately after George 
IV. had visited Ireland, a formidable insurrection was on the eve of 
explosion, of which the county of Limerick was the very focus; and 
owing to an incident, such as we only hear of taking place among 
the hostile parties in Ireland, the parish of Abington was likely to 
become the arena of frightful scenes and crimes. Mr. Jebb, now 
Archdeacon, was in consequence of this state of matters brought 
into an unexpected contact of a most delicate nature, with the 
Roman Catholic parishioners. He saw that unless prompt and 
energetic but conciliatory measures were adopted, his once tranquil 
parish would become a scene of fire and bloodshed. In these cir- 
cumstances he said— 

«©*]T will see our friend Mr. Costello (the Roman catholic parish priest 
of Abington), and propose to him our holding a meeting, next Sunday, 
after divine service, in his chapel, in order to our entering into resolu- 
tions for the’ preservation of the peace, in our hitherto peaceable and 
loyal parish.’ The proposition was made and met in the same spirit. 
The Roman catholic pastor entered cordially into his views: and it was 
agreed, that, upon the following Sunday (December 16), the clergy of 
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the two communions should meet, after the morning service, in the chapel 
of Murroe; and the Protestant rector, and the Roman catholic priest, 
should successively address the people, from the altar: ‘a transaction 
(Mr. Jebb truly observes to Mr. Knox), the like of which I suppose 
never occurred, since the Reformation.’ The appointed day arrived ; 
and we proceeded, accompanied by General Burke, after church service, 
to the chapel. Having ascertained that the celebration of Mass was 
over, we entered; advanced, through a crowded congregation, to the 
altar; and Archdeacon Jebb having been presented, at the close of an 
impressive exhortation, to his flock, by the priest, he addressed the peo- 
ple from the altar, for fully half an hour. He was heard with breathless 
attention: some were affected to tears. All eyes were rivetted upon 
him, as he told the men of Abington, that he lived among them without 
a fear; that hisdoors were unbolted, his windows unbarred, . . and that 
they should remain so; for that the only safeguard he sought, was IN 
THE HEARTS OF HIS PARISHIONERS: that he had now lived among them 
more than ten years; and had always found them, what he knew he 
should ever find them, a loyal, a peaceable, and affectionate people.’ By 
men, women, and even the little children, this appeal was eagerly listened 
to; and the Resolutions, which he held in his hand, and which were pro- 
posed for adoption at its close, were received with a silent, but unani- 
mous lifting-up of hands: the children, immediately in front of the 
altar, straining their little arms, that their hands too, might be seen. . . 
At this affecting sight, several persons, at the same instant, cried out, . . 
‘The very children are lifting their hands!’ The farmers and peasantry 
emulously crowded to the altar-rail, to subscribe their names, or their 
marks, to the proposed Resolutions; and what they then voluntarily 
promised, when the hour of trial came, they manfully performed.”— 
vol. i, pp. 211—214, 


While the whole surrounding country was full of dismay and vio- 
lence, A bington parish continued, ‘‘ like Gideon’s fleece, the inviolate 
spot.’’ And it afterwards appeared, that upon some threats on the 
part of the neighbouring insurgents, that they would visit Abington 
and the glebe-house, the parishioners secretly and voluntarily pledged 
themselves to rise en masse against the assailants. So much for 
the prudence, the firmness, and the influence of one man. The 
great desideratum towards the internal improvement of Ireland, as 
laid down by Bishop Jebb, as a warning to the legislature, in a 
celebrated speech delivered in the House of Lords, was instrumen- 
tality—a moral instrumentality, consisting of links formed between 
the legislature, between the government, between the great landed 
proprietorship, and the people ; and he proved what might be done 
in this good and great work, by his own hearty and wise endeavours. 

In 1823, Archdeacon Jebb was consecrated Bishop of Limerick ; 
but the principles upon which he had lived and acted while Rector 
of Abingdon, lost nothing of their virtue now, but were more ex- 
tensively felt in proportion to the additional power he possessed, 
and responsibility he lay under. His celebrity as a dignitary, as a 
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divine, as a scholar, and as a writer, spread and increased, but his 
humbleness of mind remained. We need not, however, dwell upon 
his services to religion or to literature, which have been long ago 
widely appreciated. A few anecdotes introduced into the present 
work respecting other great men, and the Bishop’s feelings thereby 
excited, and a few notices of his latter years, must suffice. 

On one occasion Bishop Jebb, accompanied by the author, visited 
Lichfield, and arriving on Good Friday, he felt peculiar interest in 
keeping a day so solemnly observed by Dr. Johnson, in that city 
and its cathedral. After service he was conducted over the cathe- 
dral by one of the dignitaries in residence, who had been intimate 
with the great moralist, and who possessed his watch, his Bible, his 
ink-stand, and several other Johnsonian relics. ‘The following are 
some fragments of Johnson’s conversation, as gathered from the 
conductor in question. He described his first meeting with his ex- 
traordinary townsman thus :— 


“¢] was then a youth, fresh from the university, and I had heard so 
much of Dr. Johnson's awful manner, that J felt quite afraid of meeting 
him. But his first address at once relieved me. . . ‘ Sir, I knew your 
father, he was a classman of mine at Dr. Hunter’s; I knew your grand- 
father, and I knew your great-grandfather ; and (reaching out his hand 
as he spoke) I am glad to know you.’ From that moment I was at my 
ease with him, and we conversed withthe greatest freedom. He was a 
man of the truest simplicity of character, and tender-hearted as a child.’ 
Asking the Bishop, whether he had taken notice of the prebendary who 
accompanied him to the altar, he proceeded, . . ‘ That person could do 
what he pleased with Johnson, and would make him talk, when nobod 
else durst address him. He used tosay . . ‘Do you wish to hear Dr. John- 
son to-night? You shall then, presently. He is a clock; I will wind 
him up, and make him go.’ He would go up at once to the oracle, and 
begin, . . ‘Come, Sir, let us have your opinion on such, or such, a sub- 
ject, &c.,’ when Johnson would immediately open out, to the instruction 
and delight of the company. 

‘‘Most of the relics possessed by our informant, had been obtained 
from Francis Barber, Johnson’s black servant; who reduced himself to 
great misery, and parted with them in his distress. The watch, its pre- 
sent possessor has had remounted in a gold case; but the dial-plate, work, 
cap, &c., remain as Johnson left them. On the original dial-plate were 
engraved the words wé epyera ; but Dr. Johnson, thinking the motto might 
appear ostentatious, disused the dial-plate, replacing it with a plain one. 
The watch itself was made by Mudge, London, . . The Bible,isa pocket 
one, bound in red leather, with a clasp: the London edition of 1650, 
printed for the Stationers’ Company; (and what one could not have 
expected to find with Dr. Johnson), consequently a republican copy. It 
bears marks of close and constant study, being folded down, according 
to his custom, at numerous passages. The present owner religiously 
preserves the folds as Johnson left them. I hope it was with no unprofit- 
able emotion that I held in my hand this little volume, the well-worn 
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manual of our great English moralist. . . A volume of South’s Sermons, 
used by Dr. Johnson for his dictionary, was also much worn, and the. 


margin repeatedly marked in pencilling, or the passages for citation 
underlined.”—vol. i. pp. 290—292. 


When giving his readers some notices of the late Rev. James 
Bean, one of the sub-librarians of the British Museum, and who 
had been Vicar of Olney, and the intimate friend of Cowper, a 
touching anecdote is introduced, illustrative of the poet’s malady. 
Mr. Bean told the Bishop, that he had been in the habit of visiting 
Cowper every ten days, upon the most familiar footing. ‘“ I went,” 
he said, ‘‘ to cull sweets from the various flowers, so richly spring- 
ing in his conversation ; and when a stock was thus collected, I 
returned to my bee-hive, and scraped off the honey from my thighs 
into my own store.” But at length and for a time he would see no 


one, not even Mr. Bean, who had been to him a spiritual comforter 
and adviser. 


‘‘His morbid imagination became a prey to the belief, that he was 
about to be publicly executed asa malefactor, in the market-place of 
Olney. Lady Hesketh, induced by the hope that his presence might effect 
a salutary diversion, obliged Mr. Bean, one day, to go, unbidden, into the 
poet’s room, who now received no one. On his entrance, Mr. Cowper 
looked earnestly at him, and asked, .. isall ready?’ . . ‘ Really Sir, 
said Mr. Bean, ‘I don’t understand you: what do you mean by the ques- 
tion?’ . . ‘I mean is all ready in the market-place for my execution ?” 
Mr. Bean used every endeavour to dissipate his notion, but without 
effect : he assured him there were no preparations in the market-place for 
his, or any one else’s execution; that he had himself just been there; 
and that nothing was to be seen there but the usual commodities, or to 
be heard but the cackling of hens, gobbling of turkies, grunting of pigs, 
&c. Mr. Cowper listened attentively to these assurances, and was silent ; 
looking at his visitor, at the same time, with an air of incredulous polite- 
ness, which showed that he regarded the conversation wholly as a well- 
meant attempt to deceive.”—vol, i, pp. 301, 302. 


From the many fine and noble sayings of Bishop Jebb himself, 
recorded in these volumes, we select two specimens, which of them- 
selves are sufficient to show, that he had such a heart as must ever 
have been teeming with tenderness, generosity, and love to all 
mankind. The author informs us, that on acertain occasion he 
happened to read to the Bishop a paragraph from a newspaper, 
stating that the creditors of Sir Walter Scott had returned to him 
his plate, library, &c., in testimony of their high respect for his 
honourable conduct to them. Upon this, the Bishop said, “I 
don’t know whether you have experienced the same kind of sensa- 
tion ; but, whenever I hear any trait of that kind which you have 
read to me, I feel my heart swell, as if I could not keep it down ; 
I can describe it only as a swelling of the heart, which affects my 
breathing.” The other saying referred to by us, bears something 
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so consolatory with it, of a still more impressive nature, that one 
cannot but love the memory of him who uttered it, and think that 
his reflections were as exalted as they were lovely. The author had 
pointed out to the Bishop a melancholy passage in Gibbon’s life, 
in which the historian is described as expressing to Mrs. Holroyd, 
a few days before his death, the little or no hope he had of a future 
life, and his contentment with annihilation. The Bishop's obser- 
vation was, “No one can say what may have taken place in his 
mind, even in the last day ortwo. I was once drowned (alluding 
to an accident, more than five-and-thirty years before), and I know 
by experience, how much thought may be crowded into a single 
moment.” 

From these anecdotes, and the whole of Bishop Jebb’s life, as re- 
corded in the volumes before us, it is very manifest that he was 
quite the opposite of a morose or a discontented man. And yet he 
endured extraordinary affliction. His bodily sufferings were great, 
frequent, lasting, and some of them of such a disheartening kind 
that few indeed would have maintained their equanimity and cheer- 
fulness under them. Amid the most formidable sufferings, even 
during a paralytic affection so severe as to deprive him, for the last 
six or seven years that he lived, of the use of his right hand, and 
nearly of the right side, he was cheerful, and active for himself and 
others. His habitual language, and the manifest feelings of his 
heart were, “‘ Goodness and mercy have followed me all the days of 
my life.” The account which his biographer gives of the stroke by 
which the Bishop’s bodily energies were suddenly prostrated, is 
affecting and tender in no ordinary degree. 


“ About five o'clock, as we sat together at dinner, the Bishop suddenly 
said, ‘I feel a numbness in my hand. . it is going upthe arm . . it has 
gone down my side: send for Mr. Thwaites.’ In a moment after he was 
speechless. ‘The shock of that awful moment returns on me, as I de- 
scribe it. It was, indeed, ‘a sharp arrow,’. . but it was ‘the arrow of 
the Lord,’ winged with mercy, and tempered by love! The goodness of 
a guardian Providence over and around my suffering friend, was, even 
in this instant, manifest; not a moment had been lost in ministering 
such help, as the servants and I could minister; and, within five minutes 
from the occurrence of the paralysis, the Bishop’s family surgeon, one of 
the most eminent of his profession, was in the room, and at his side: the 
messenger met him descending the steps of his own hall-door, on his 
way to visit the County Hospital, at a considerable distance in the oppo- 
site direction ; arriving when he did, nothing could be more timely; a 
single moment later, and Mr. Thwaites would have been gone, and the in- 
evitable delay of at least half an hour, if it did not, as seemed too likely, 
occasion death, would, in all human probability, have rendered recovery 
hopeless. The sense of his timely arrival is present with me, as though it 
had been an event of yesterday : while memory is spared, I never can 
forget the mingled feelings of thankfulness and trust which it awakened ; 
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may minds, unhappily for their own peace, unwilling to discern, in such 
coincidences, the agency of a Providence, be taught by like experience 
of the divine mercy, to unlearn their unbelief ! 

« By the skill and decision of Mr. Thwaites, the most energetic treat- 
ment was now instantly adopted, where only the most energetic treat- 
ment could have proved successful. Under his directions, the Bishop 
was borne up stairs, apparently in a state of insensibility ; from which 
he was almost immediately relieved by the free use of the lancet. The 
pressure thus taken off, he was removed to bed. Immediately on being 
laid down, he gave an affecting proof, at once of the perfect collected- 
ness and calmness of his own thoughts, and of tender consideration, even 
in a moment like this, for the sorrowing friends who now stood around 
him. Having partiaily recovered his speech, his first use of it was 
faintly to articulate the word ‘ paper.’ On its being brought, he feebly 
attempted to mark with the left hand, in what could not be called cha- 
racters, something which he wished to express, and placed the paper in 
my hand. Those who have hearts to feel may judge of my distress, 
when I found myself unable to decipher it: my brother was more for- 
fortunate, . . they were words of comfort, and he read them alond,. . 
‘Don’t fear, J. L.2. The moment he had done so, the Bishop’s eye 
brightened, and he recovered strength to utter, * Yes, don't be afraid.’ ” 
—vol. i, pp. 317—319. 


But the mind recovered from the blow, and continued as strong and 
clear as ever. He set about cultivating the use of his left hand, with 
his characteristic decision, and in a few months, with that member 
he rivailed his beautiful right-hand penmanship—lithographic spe- 
cimens of which are prefixed to the present work. His literary la- 
bours for the service of Christianity were, after this permanent ca- 
Jamity, various and extremely valuable ; and his last years and days 
furnished the best commentary on his written works. He died in 
December 1833, leaving a character which has seldom been equalled 
for the most amiable and exalted virtues and deeds. 

The author of these volumes, who tells us that he, for nearly 
one-and-twenty years, lived under the roof and guidance of the man 
whose life and correspondence fills them, has done ample justice to 
his patron and friend. The whole work exhibits Mr. Forster as a 
divine and a man ofa kindred spirit with the good, and we may 
add, great Bishop. ‘The feeling, the earnestness, the judgment, 
and the literary taste of the writer, are worthy of his theme ; nor 
can there be a doubt of these volumes finding acceptance and being 
held in high repute, wherever any person who possesses and is ca- 
pable of relishing any of Bishop Jebb’s excellent volumes, is to be 
found. 
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Art. IV.—Report from the Select Committee on the Condition, Ma- 


nagement, and Affairs of the British Museum. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed. 


Tue public hear a great deal of the magnitude, the vast collections, 
and the splendour of the British Museum; yet none but the per- 
sons whose pursuits or tastes lead them to its halls and galleries, or 
who have been occupied in comparing it with the national Museums 
and Libraries of foreign countries, can be aware of the great defi- 
ciency of this much-boasted-of-British establishment. The wealth, 
the enlightened liberality, and the wisdom of the people of this 
country, are frequent themes of well-grounded self-gratulation. 
But yet, we are not to suppose that every thing that is superior for 
goodness and enviable greatness is on our side. One fact is mani- 
fest to us, that whoever wades through this voluminons Report, will, 
no matter what may have been his prepossessions or prejudices, 
rise from the perusal with the fullest conviction upon his mind, that 
the National Museum and Library of Britain furnishes any thing 
but an evidence of superior British literature or science. To the 
question—whence arises this inferiority in a country celebrated for 
its free institutions, its men of learning and science ?—it may not 
be easy to affix an answer that would be complete. Still it requires 
no ingenuity or extraordinary reflection to point out certain facts, 
the existence of which is altogether incompatible with the best in- 
terests of such an institution as the British Museum. 

One fact is, that literary and scientific men, who have done a 
thousand times more service to society than all the generals or 
lawyers that ever existed, are not honoured in this country, as in 
France, Germany, or even some of the small States of the German 
empire. Our government has ever treated them, as a body, with 
neglect ; and thus, while lowering the standard of their general 
character, has taught the public to regard them with the same sort 
of contempt. Accordingly, neither by the people of England nor 
their governors, have the appeals of men of letters and scientific 
research been listened to with patience. Money is grudged to them, 
except in so far as their works have been supposed a good penny- 
worth; patronage, upon a national scale, is also grudged to them— 
even purity, activity, and high purposes of conduct, are thought 
unnecessary—when the bequests of enlightened and patriotic indi- 
viduals are to be distributed or managed, which have been bestow- 
ed upon the meritorious but neglected classes we now refer to. We 
assert that such is the case; and if so, need we wonder at finding 
the highest and richest literary as well as scientific establishment in 
the empire in a condition that is disgracefully defective? For we 
also assert, and proceed to show, that the British Museum is and 
has long been in the condition now so unequivocally characterized. 
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The volume before us is very voluminous, consisting of above 
600 folio pages, including evidences, appendices, and index. The 
Report, properly so called, informs us, that the inquiry is not ex- 
hausted ; that the committee have not been enabled to come to any 
resolution to be submitted to the House, but that they recommend 
the appointment of another committee, to pursue the investigation 
to its utmost limits ; so that we have strong grounds for presuming 
that the utmost good will result from the labours thus extended 
and the solicitude thus shown. The committee, at least, from which 
this Report has emanated, has gone searchingly to work, as was 
to be expected from the number of literary and scientific gentlemen 
upon it. ‘They have also succeeded in puzzling, in no slight degree, 
certain functionaries who are great sticklers for the things that are. 
We shall, however, confine ourselves chiefly to two points regarding 
the condition, the management, and the affairs of the Museum. 
But first, a few notices regarding the history of the institution as 
derived from the Report. 

The Museum was founded in 1753, by government having pur- 
chased Sir Hans Sloane’s collection of books, works of art, and 
other rarities, for the public use. Soon after, Lord Oxford’s manu- 
scripts were added, and next the Cottonian collection. George II. 
gave the library of the Kings of England, by letters under the Great 
Seal, which really formed the foundation of the National Library ; 
for the printed books in it had been collected from the reign of 
Henry VII., and the manuscripts from that of Richard IT. to the 
time of Charles II. Donations from individuals, the books and 
curiosities purchased with the public money, and a statute in the 
reign of George III., enacting that the Museum have the power of 
demanding and obtaining one copy, upon the best printed paper, 
of every book published in the United Kingdom, have enlarged its 
collections to their present amount. It contains 218,950 printed 
volumes, 21,604 volumes of manuscripts, and 19,093 charters ;—a 
goodly library, no doubt. But the Royal Library of Paris contains 
700,000 printed volumes, and 80,000 manuscripts. Then there is 
the Bibliothéque Royale, which is said to contain 780,000 books 
and manuscripts, besides seven other public collections, which 
united contain 594,937 books and manuscripts. So much for 
libraries ; then as to collections of other works of nature or art, the 
comparison is equally disparaging to us, taking London and Paris 
into the scales. 

The Museum is governed by forty-seven trustees, of whom 
twenty-three are official, taken from the highest offices in the 
state; nine are family trustees, who hold office on account of being 
connected with some of the principal donors to the Museum ; and 
fifteen are elected by the preceding thirty-two, when political in- 
fluence, wealth, or elevated station, may be presumed to have a far 
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greater iufluence than literary, scientific, or even business qualifi- 
cations ; nor, from what we are about to cull from the volume be- 
fore us, will the presumption be found groundless. 

The trustees of the British Museum hold an office which is of 
great importance to the nation. They not only have vested in them, 
public property to a vast amount, but the best interests of society, 
intellectual and moral, may be greatly affected by their conduct, if it 
be true, that literature and science have a direct tendency to elevate 
the mind, to occupy and fascinate the heart, and thus to purify the 
atmosphere of life from gross pleasures ; not to speak of the real 
wealth and power which knowledge possesses and amounts to. But 
who are the persons that are most likely to appreciate all this, and 
when appreciating, who are likely to be the most competent to devise 
the best means for the forwarding the end desired ? Are the minis- 
ters of state, the heads of the courts of law, for example, who are 
ex-officio trustees, necessarily and always literary or scientific men ; 
or have they the time at their command which the public have a 
right to expect will be bestowed upon such a valuable trust? But 
there are fifteen elected trustees, and the office is one so much 
prized, that Sir Henry Ellis calls it ‘‘ the blue ribbon of literature.” 
We may expect, therefore, that it is an office to which none but the 
highest literary or scientific characters in the empire arrive, and 
that it is to them an object of fair and great ambition. Who are 
. the present elected trustees ? Their names are, Lords St. Helens, 
Harrowby, Farnborough, Aberdeen, Ashburton, Derby, Eldon, 
and Fitzgerald, the Dukes of Rutland and Hamilton, the Mar- 
quises of Camden and Lansdowne, the Right Hons. Sir R. Peel 
and Thomas Grenville, Esq. and Sir R. H. Inglis, Bart. Now, 
are any or all of these titled personages celebrated for their learn- 
ing, or if so, are they likely to be the most active, zealous, and 
efficient trustees of the British Museum? ‘The committee of the 
House of Commons were well aware of the absurdities to which 
such questions would lead the supporters of this state of things; 
and therefore Sir Henry Ellis, the principal librarian, and the Rev. 
Mr. Forshall, the secretary and keeper of manuscripts, who are of 
this absurd number, found themselves driven to a corner, and left 
without a foot to stand on, by the searching and merciless committee. 
Our readers may be curious to see portions of the examinations of 
these witnesses, and we are sure they will be amused if not grati- 
fied by what follows. We quote now from Sir H. Ellis’s testi- 


mony. 
‘‘ Has it been the practice to select forthe honour of a trusteeship those 


who have been distinguished by any great literary or scientific acquire- 


ments ?—I believe it has been usual. 
** Will you state whether, among the fifteen elected trustees, there is at 
present any one who has published any work on science or literature, of 
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any distinction ?—I cannot say. Lord Aberdeen has published an In- 
quiry into the Principles of Beauty in Grecian Architecture, and edited 
another work, but otherwise the trustees have not been authors. 

‘‘Have they been men of science?—I think so. I was secretary for 
many years, and I had the highest opinion of the talents of every one I 
saw in the committee-room. 

“In fact, are any of them men of science ?—IJ cannot answer that 
question. I have known them as trustees of the Museum, without know- 
tng their studies. 

“Are they not generally men of high rank and wealth, and of great 
official occupation ?—They are usually of high rank and wealth, and men 
whose very character forms a guarantee to the publicthat the Museum will 
be well administered.” 


What learned Dons! But one book amongst them all! Sir 
Henry has not yet done, neither has the committee. 


‘‘ Paving stated that an elected trustee receives an honour, described 
by you to be the blue ribbon of literature, do you think that those who 
have been elected trustees are men who ought to be preferred for such an 
honour before those whose names have been stated, or, amongst those now 
living, to Dalton, Ivory, Brown, Hatchett, Pond, Herschell, Babbage, Hen- 
ry, Barlow, South, Farraday, Murdoch, and Christie ?—I do not see what 
benefit the Museum could derive from the science of the parties you have 
named. 

‘** Do you think that this is a sufficient answer to the question ?>—I think 
itis; I do not see what advantage the Museum could gain, as an institu- 
tion, from the science of those men. 

‘“‘ Having stated that it is a high literary and scientific distinction to be 
elected a trustee of the British Museum, you prefer men who are amateurs 
in science or literature to the men whose names have been mentioned ?—I 
am looking to the benefit to be derived to the Museum; and I do not see 
any advantage that their science would afford to our institution. 

‘* Then science and literature are not the essential conditions of being a 
good trustee P—To a certain extent; but I should conceive that science 
and literature would be possessed by a well-educated gentlemen in suffi- 
cient quantity to make him a good trustee of the Museum. Scientific men 
would not always be the best persons for such an appointment. 

‘‘Confining your answer to elected trustees, who enjoy an honour, by 
your admission, described as the blue ribbon of literature and science, in 
that point of view, do you think that honour has been bestowed most ad- 
vantageously for science and literature ?—I look to the benefit of the Mu- 
seum, not to the general benefit of science. 

‘‘Then, upon what principle do you call it the blue ribbon of literature 
and science ?—I stated it had been looked up to as that sort of distinction 
by literary and scientific men. 

‘* Will they look up to it as that sort of distinction when they have no 
hopes of attaining it >—Many, no doubt, have aspired to it who have not 
attained it. 

‘* How many men of that character have succeeded ?—I am not able to 
state that ; I do not know who the applicants have been. 
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“What eminent men, distinguished by their works on literature or sci- 
ence, and not by their patronage or collections, have been elected trus- 
tees ?—I cannot find any such person. 

*« Judging from your knowledge of the past history of the institution, 
was it more the custom formerly to elect men celebrated for their literary 
or scientific works than it has been recently ?—No, certainly not. 

‘Then will you name, at present, any men distinguished for their 
works ?—I certainly know of none in the present list of elected trustees, 


distinguished for their scientific or literary productions, except Lord 
Aberdeen.” 


Our readers know what a poser is; how many posers, pray, are 
to be found in these extracts? But now for another witness, Mr. 
Torshal]], who is not more fortunate. 


‘Do you think the most fit men to fill the office [of trustee] are those 
distinguished for their science, or literature, or otherwise ?—I do not think 
that such distinction is an essential qualification of a trustee. 

‘Then, do you consider that literary and scientific men, professionally 
engaged as such, are unfitted for the office of a trustee ?—I should say that 
men professionally engaged in literary and scientific pursuits, generally 
speaking, are so. 

“If the electing trustees exercise a sound discretion in the choice of in- 
dividuals, do you think that no literary or scientific men could be found to 
discharge the duties of an elected trustee >—I by no means intend to im- 
ply that no literary or scientific men could be found to discharge the du- 
ties of a trustee, but that, ordinarily, individuals professionally engaged in 
the pursuit of literature or science are not the persons best qualified for 
trustees of the Museum. 

*« Then, how does it happen that no man has ever been selected for his 
reputation as a man of science and literature, apart from his rank?—Ja m 
not disposed to admit the conclusion which that question suggests. 

‘Then, will you state who has been so selected as an exception to the 
rule ?>—I am not prepared to state that; nor can I enter into all the mo- 
tives of those who have made the selection. 

**] do not ask the motive, but will you state the names of those who 
have been selected for their literary or scientific reputation?—J am loth 
to go further into that question.” 

A great deal more to the same discordant tune might be quoted 
from the examination of these two principal officers of the Museum, 
who labour to show that attainments in scieuce and literature are not 
merely unnecessary, but would in fact be prejudicial to the insti- 
tution. So thought not Sir Humphrey Davy, who, according to 
Dr. Davy’s life of that eminent scientific authority, said, ““ When 
the British Museum was first established, the trustees were either 
great officers of state, owing their situation to their office, or some 
persons of science, art, or letters. Lately, the elections have been 
almost entirely made from branches of the aristocracy, or gentle- 
men of some parliamentary influence. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, the trust being so constituted, that many of the curators 
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and librarians should be taken from the inferior departments of the 
church, and the public offices.” It is admitted by Sir H. Ellis, that 
in Paris men of the highest reputation in science and literature 
have formed boards for the management of similar institutions to 
the British Museum ; and he is asked and pressed to answer de- 
cidedly whether he thinks that a like course would not prosper 
with us. It is, however, an inconvenient investigation and parallel, 

and he would fain avoid expressing his opinion thereon. But we 
could not have expected of him, that he would have fallen foul of 
nature, when obliged to say something about the collection of natural 
history in the Museum, as he has done in the following reply. 


“ Do you think that the collection in the British Museum, imperfect as 
you now admit it to be, would continue to be imperfect, provided it were 
headed by the most distinguished zoologists of the day ?—I hardly know 
how to answer that question, for this reason, that natural historv divides 
itself into so many branches, that, in choosing a scientific keeper to be 
placed at the head of the whole collection, if you choose a botanist, he may 
neglect zoology, and give a preference te botany; if you choose a mine- 
ralogist, he may take the greatest delight in his department, and leave the 
zoology to fall to pieces. Jtts unfortunate for the department of natural 
history that its divisions are so very different in their nature from each 
other.” 

If this answer be good for any thing, it goes to say, that there 
must either be a scientific keeper to each department of natural 
history, (and why not, if necessary?) or that no collection at all 
would be as good as the one we have, since neither the ignorance 
of the present trustees, nor the scientific knowledge of any one man, 
can possibly render it fperfect. Pity it is, that nature has been so 
whimsical as to divide herself into so many inconvenient branches, 
to the confusion of Museums and trustees. But, has the experi- 
ment ever been made, whereby highly literary and scientific trustees 
have been elected, so as to give a fair trial of what might be done 
either in the departments of natural history, or in the library? Let 
Sir Henry again answer. 

‘“‘ Looking to the many great names that have adorned this country, and 
the richness of its scientific and literary knowledge, will you state who, 
among our most distinguished mathematicians, for instance, has been ap- 
pointed a trustee of the British Museum ?—I do not recollect any name 
among the mathematicians, and I do not know that we want mathemati- 


cians. 

‘‘ Has any distinguished zoologist been elected a trustee ?—Zoology is a 
science that has lately sprung up amongst us. 

‘Can you state how many are members of the Royal Society ?—I can- 
not say how many. 

‘Do you think any of the elected trustees are capable of forming an 
accurate knowledge of the value of a collection of mineralogy ?—I do not 
think they are! I doubt whether the trustees would attempt to value it 


themselves. 
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“Is there any distinguished mineralogist or geologist among the trus- 
tees '—Both sciences have sprung up of late years. 


‘Ts there any distinguished poet or historian, within your knowledge, 
who has ever been elected a trustee, or do the records of the British Mu- 
seum give a single instance of a poet or an historian who has been elected 


trustee r—I do not consider such qualification necessary ; ] do not know 
of any such, certainly, at the present moment.” 


The truth is, the trustees are at best nothing more than ama- 
teurs, and could not for an instant take their station along with 
men who are masters in any department. As a board of ma- 
nagement they are badly selected, and totally unfit for their office. 
We do not say this of the whole of them as individuals, or of some 
of them for being drawn from certain high situations in the coun- 
try. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the Speakers of the two 
Houses of Parliament, the Bishop of London, the President of the 
Royal Society, and the Presidents of several other learned and sci- 
entific bodies seem, from their situations, to be entitled to ea-o fficio 
trusteeships. But the greater number of them should be open to 
election, and the whole should be electors, whether they have been 
elected official or family trustees ; while the voice and feeling of the 
country, which are ever, in such matters, disinterested and enlight- 
ened, ought to be regarded. In these circumstances, none but men 
of high and suitable acquirements and character—it might be of 
wealth and rank, would be found possessed of ‘the blue ribbon of 
literature and science ;”’ while such an aristoeratic rank in these de- 
partments would be an object of ambition, and a spur to intellectual 
as well as moral exertion to the cultivators of letters, science, and 
arts, whether of noble or plebeian station in life. 

The board being so badly constructed, as it manifestly 1s at pre- 
sent, we may take for granted, that they manage the trust reposed 
in them badly, or inefficiently. There is not merely on the part 
of the management a want of zeal and energy, but of knowledge 
and skill. The Report contains ample proofs of this charge; and 
although we cannot go through a tithe of it, we are able to adduce 
such examples as fully substantiate the assertion. We might rest 
on the general fact, that instead of each department of science being 
intrusted to the arrangement and superintendence of one perfectly 
competent person, five or six branches are incongruously connect- 
ed, such as zoology, mineralogy, and botany, with their subordi- 
nate divisions, under one individual ; or again, medals, prints, mar- 
bles and coins under another. But, as at the outset we said that 
we should confine ourselves chiefly to two points in the condition, 
management, and affairs of the Museum, we shall abide by the 
statement ; and having disposed of the first, which regarded the 
composition and election of trustees, we come to the second, viz. 
the management of the library, which is unquestionably the most 
generally useful department of the whole establishment. It is also 
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one of the most expensive departments, and is besides, perhaps, the 
worst conducted or planned. Let no one suppose that this com- 
plaint is meant to apply in the slightest degree to the inferior offi- 
cers in the library, with whom the visiter comes in contact. A more 
obliging, courteous and active class of men, we have never met 
with anywhere—much less in public institutions, conducted at the 
expense of the nation; yet we believe, more niggardly-rewarded 
servants are equally rare. Even the principal librarian’s salary, of 
500/. per annum, and a residence, seems by no means extravagant. 
But still, the superintendence, the arrangement, and the regulating 
scheme of the library are very faulty and prejudicial. And here 
we cannot do any thing half so well, as to avail ourselves of some 
parts of a statement made by E. Edwards, published by Wilson, 
and addressed to Benjamin Hawes, Esq. M.P., on the subject. 
The zeal and labour of the writer, in behalf of the public, deserve 
the highest praise ; nor do we doubt that the return which he shall 
receive, will be considered adequate by himself; for that return, we 
are confident, will be reform in the Museum. 

Mr. Edwards examined the catalogues of the library last Octo- 
ber ; and as examples of deficiency, taking the works at random, he 
found :— 

** FOREIGN LITERATURE. 

‘* German Literature. Of the works of Jean von Muller, C. T. E. 
Hoffmann, Laune, Heine, Gellert, J. H. Voss, J. V. Voss, C. D. Voss, J. 
Voss, none; of Goethe, none of later date than 1819 (save the Corres. 
pondence with Zelter); of Herder, 5 or 6 volumes out of 40 (and they 
minor works, except the ‘ Philosophie der Geschichte’) ; of Wieland, about 
the same proportion (viz. 7 vols. of the ‘ Attisches Museum,’ with some 
bad translations, 4in English, and two in French); of Kant, about 9 vols. 
chiefly translations and fragments; of Schelling, 2 vols.; of Fyehte, 1 
vol.; of Jean Paul Richter, 1 vol. 

“ French Literature.(History). Of the works of Guizot, none ; of 
Thierry, neither the ‘ Histoire des Gaulois,’ nor the ‘ Histoire de la Revo- 
lution ;’ of Villemain and de Barante, important works, missing; of Ar- 
mand Carrel, Des Michels, Du Rosoir, Matter, Poirson, none; of Crevier’s 
‘ Histoire des Empereurs,’ only Mill’s translation. 

“ Philosophy and Legislation. Of the works of Cousin, only 2 vo- 
lumes of *‘ Fragmens,’ two American translations (‘ Elemens’ and ‘ Intro- 
duction’), and his ‘ Rapport sur l’Instruction Publique en La Prusse ;’ of 
the works of Ch. Comte, Paul Louis Courier, Damiron, Degerando, none, 

Belles Lettres. Ofthe works of Chateaubriand, are wanting, the ‘ Me- 
langes,’ ‘ Opinions et Discours,’ * Les Natchez,’ ‘Les Martyres,’ ‘Atala,’ 
&e.; of those of Ch. Nodier, the ‘ Romans,’ (10 vols.) the ‘ Souvenirs,’ 
‘ Reveries,’ &c., and the ‘ Questions de Literature Legale.’ The valuable 
work of Quérard, ‘ La France Savante et Litteraire,’ is wanting; as are 
all the works of Victor Hugo, La Martine, Dumas, Ducange, Janin, Paul 
de Koch, &c. &c. Some of these last are merely novelists, it is true, but 
their works already form part of the literary history of France, and there- 
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fore, I think, ought not to be louked for in vain in the only national library 
of England. But leave these out, and the case is just as strong. The lists 
I have already given (and I have taken but a small portion of what lie be- 
fore me) prove a very gross neglect of foreign literature. 1 will give one 
other example: on comparing (also in October last) a list of the works 
published on the continent, between January and April, 1832, in the 
seveyal classes of history, biography, voyages and travels, and fine arts, 
with the catalogues of the Museum, I found that, out of fifty-three, the 
total number, four only were in the Museum. In this list were some of 
the most valuable in those departments the age has produced, such as those 
of Sesimondis, Savigny, Cailland, Moller, &c. &c.” 


Mr. Edwards says, it would be easy to multiply examples. But 
let us come to what he found connected with English literature, and 
be it remembered in the British national library too, where all 
books printed in the United Kingdom are obtained gratis, for the 
asking. 

‘« By a comparison of a list of the books published in London between 
January and July, 1835, with the Museum catalogues, it appeared that, 
under the letters A, B, and C, only, there were 47 works published (dur- 
ing those six months ending July 8th) not in the library on the 2nd of 
October. Yet they had been due, on an average, from three to four 
months, putting the Museum on the same footing as other libraries, but 


due for a much longer period, if we are to take the interpretation of the 
copyright committee.” 


We believe the publishers of books do not find the managers of 
the Museum slack in fulfilling that part cf their public duty which 
consists in agg te one copy of every work they bring out. 
But the supply of books is not the only desideratum in a library. 
One of such a magnitude as that of the British Museum, requires 
catalogues, and catalogues too upon an intelligible and enlightened 
plan. Yet the defects here are of such a flagrant kind, that a man 
may spend months—may we not say years ’—before he find what 
he wants in the library, although the very document or volume ma 
have been within a few minutes’ walk of him,so tospeak, all the time. 
We must here make a long extract from Mr. Edwards’ letter. 


“ To Mr. Forshall. What printed catalogues (of MSS.) have you with 
indexes ?—The catalogues of the Royal Collection, of the Harleian, Cot- 
tonian, Sloane, Lansdowne, and Hargrave Collections. 


‘What printed catalogues without indexes ?—The catalogue of the 
Arundell MSS., printed last year. 


‘«* What catalogues with indexes >—There are none except a brief cata- 
logue of the Burney MSS., and one of the charters. 

«What MS. catalogues without indexes ?—A partial catalogue of the 
‘additional MS.’ and one of the MSS. of George III. library. (Qy.: 
are there not others of ‘ additional charters,’ Mitchell papers, &c. ?) 


‘¢ Have there been, or are there now, manuscript catalogues in the read- 
ing-room without indexes ‘—Yes, 
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** How many volumes are there of that description ?—I can hardly tell 
you how many volumes they fill ; but the MSS. described in the catalogues 
without indexes, or which are not described at all, extend from No. 4100 
to about 9800, so that you may consider them as forming between 5000 
and 6000 volumes. 

«Then, supposing it to be required to search for the name of any par- 
ticular place or person, for the purpose of discovering whether there are 
any documents relating to the object of search among the 22,5C0 volumes 
of MSS. in the Museum, how many indexes would it be necessary to refer 
to, and how many volumes to peruse ?—That depends upon circumstances ; 
but it might possibly be sometimes necessary to refer to most of the in- 
dexes I have mentioned, 

‘‘This answer—like niany others, unfortunately—answers only a part 
of the question. Suppose a person wishes to know what the whole of the 
collections of MSS. in the Museum contain relative to any particular sub- 
ject or individual ; he has, first, to examine six indexes to printed cata- 
logues, and two to manuscript catalogues ; and, secondly, to peruse en- 
tirely one printed catalogue, and about twenty-five volumes of manuscript 
catalogues ; but when this labour is performed, he must still remain igno- 
rant of what the collections not catalogued at all contain upon his sub- 
ject, or else undertake the additional labour of perusing, 1 think, about 
4000 volumes of MSS. throughout. How often this labour is really un- 
dertaken I know not; but I do know, that the information is wanted al- 
most daily. 

«‘ The catalogues of the printed books are chiefly in two series; first, the 
printed catalogue of 1812, with MS. enlargements (now far exceeding the 
original in bulk) in 22 vols. folio; and, secondly, the catalogue of the li 
brary of George III., in 5 vols. imperial folio, with an addendum ; both 
alphabetical: there ts no general cLassep catalogue. 

“ ‘The examination proceeds with reference to the comparative utility 
and importance of classed and alphabetical catalogues. 

‘‘Then, to ascertain what works you have on a particular subject, a 
classed eatalogue is considered indispensable ?—I do not know that a 
classed catalogue is indispensable; an alphabetical one is ; an alphabetical 
one is referred to five hundred times, where a classed catalogue is referred 
to once. 

And where an alphabetical one does not give the information required, 
as it cannot do, by not showing all the works in the library on a particular 
Subject, the classed catalogue is referred to?—Yes ; that which is in (and 

is only a catalogue of) the King’s library. 

‘‘ But if it is useful in the King’s library, it would be useful in any 
other ?—Certainly. 

‘ Will you favour the committee with your opinion of the comparative 
value of an alphabetical and classed catalogue ?'—-An alphabetical cata- 
logue is indispensable; a classed catalogue is only occasionally useful. 
The men who come to our reading-room are mostly men of laborious re- 
search, and men who are well acquainted with the subjects they are read- 
ing or writing upon; and, therefore, a classed catalogue is not so often 
asked for as you might imagine. I do not mean to deny the utility of a classed 
catalogue; but I think the making of a perfect alphabetical one ought to 
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be a prior employment; and the completion of a perfect alphabetical one 
is the most important of the two to effect. 

“Will you state to the committee, having now given your opinion that 
it is very desirable there should be such a catalogue, why it was discon- 
tinued ?—The trustees have discontinued it for a time, until they can get a 
good alphabetical catalogue completed. 

‘Why should they not be going simultaneously ?—The labour is im- 
mense, and the expense would be very great, to be carrying on both cata- 
logues in full force at the same time.”’ 


Well may Mr. Edwards say, surely, was never a simple question 
more marvellously mystified than this, of the comparative impor- 
tance of classed and alphabetical catalogues to a public library ; 
for a good classed catalogue always imcludes an alphabetical cata- 
logue, in the shape of an index of authors’ names, and is precisely 
the very thing, for all purposes of alphabetical reference’; in order 
to obtain which, aan to the above evidence, the classed cata- 
logue was abandoned. But is an alphabetical reference more required 
than a scientific reference? Hear Mr. Edwards again ; and he says 
nothing but what is in entire accordance with our own experience, 
too often painfully felt in the British Museum. 


“‘ An alphabetical catalogue, arranged as are the catalogues of the Bri- 
tish Museum, according to author’s names, can only be useful to the reader 
who knows the name of the author whose book he wishes to consult, and 
who also requires to consult but one work on a given subject. If he do 
mot know the author’s name, and attempt to find the book he is in quest of 
by its title, he will commonly have to search in three or four places; tn 
the Museum catalogues he will frequently have to search half a dozen or 
even a dozen places, before he can be certain whether or not the book be 
there. If, again, knowing the authors’ names, he require several works, in 
an alphabetical catalogue he must refer to several volumes—in a classed 
catalogue he need refer but to one. On the other hand, to the reader 
who wishes to study a subject, a classed catalogue is vitally important ; 
for his object is to know what has been written on that subject. Ishea 
‘man of laborious research?’ So much the more important is it that his 
time be not thrown away. But, says, Sir Henry Ellis, he is then ‘ weld 
acquainted’ with the writers on his subject. How did he acquire that 
knowledge—by the books themselves ? or by a catalogue of them? If by 


the former, what has he to do at the Museum? If by the latter, what be- 
comes of Sir Henry’s argument.” . 


Thus our readers will see that there are many and great amend- 
ments required in the superintendence and details of the British 
Museum. A thorough examination of the Report would render 
these defects and others much more apparent. But this it is im- 
possible for us to do in one paper. As to the precise measures ne- 
cessary for the reform of the establishment, it becomes us not to 
venture an opinion. ‘The Committee has not thought fit to do so, 
considering the evidence not yet ripe for judgment. But there need 
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be no hesitation in declaring that the board of management requires 
remodelling ; that the library, as respects the procuring of books, 
and cataloguing, must be greatly improved; and lastly, that the 
funds for carrying all necessary alterations into effect, must not be 
niggardly afforded, otherwise the loss will continue to be far greater 
to the community, than can be calculated by pounds, shillings, and 
pence. 





Art. V.— The Currency, andits Connection with National Distress. By 
‘H.®. London: Van Voorst. 1836. 


THE currency of nations, taking it in its most enlarged sense, con- 
sists of those commodities, whether the produce of the soil or of 
labour, that a nation produces within herself, which she exports to 
other countries, in exchange for their commodities. These produc- 
tions are the natural money or wealth of nations. Hence the 
proper money and currency of England consist of those commodi- 
ties which she gives in exchange for gold, silver, and the various 
productions of other countries. And as these commodities are 
produced, and rendered fit for such exchange, by labour, it follows 
that labour is the proper standard of value in England. If, there- 
fore, trade were perfectly free, the price of all foreign commodities, 
including gold, silver, and all descriptions of foreign produce brought 
to the English market, would be in proportion,to the cost for labour 
in producing the British commodities, added to the cost of export- 
ing such commodities, and bringing back the foreign article in 
return. 

The currency of merchants consists of a paper money, called 
bills of exchange : with this description of money all mercantile 
transactions between nation and nation, and merchant and merchant, 
are carried on. ‘These bills are marketable commodities. If a 
merchant at Oporto has a debt to pay to England, or is in want of 
British commodities, he will purchase with Portuguese coin, bills 
drawn on England, which he will remit in payment. With this paper 
money—that is, bills—gold, silver, and all kinds of commodities, are 
purchased. When bills drawn on London will purchase a greater 
quantity of gold of the same fineness in Paris, and in other coun- 
tries, than the same bills would purchase in England, the exchanges 
are called in favour of England, and vice versa. Thus, bills drawn 
by merchants and others, regulate the exchanges between nations. 

When the exchanges are in favour of a nation, foreign produce is 
sold cheaper in such nation than at other times. 

The internal currency of nations consists of gold, silver, copper, 
and paper, so converted as to bear the stamp and nominal value of 
coin; but the coin of one country does not pass current as coin, or 
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money, bearing the same value, in another country. Hence the 
coin current In one country possesses a local value, which is gene- 
_ greater in the country where it passes current than in any 
other. 

Paper money is a circulating medium, which, by increasing the 
amount and quantity of the article that circulates under the de- 
nomination of money, reduces, and keeps down, the value of the 
metallic currency, and prevents gold and silver from advancing in 
price in proportion to the increased demand for money, which they 
would do were there no paper money. 

Whenever a paper money passes for less than the gold and silver 
money which circulate under the same denomination in point of 
value, the value of the metal contained in the metallic coin is 
greater than the value of the coin for which it passes current. 

Since the resumption of cash payments, the value of the current 
coin in England has been, and now is, regulated by the demand 
for, and the supply of, gold ; and also by the demand for, and the 
quantity of, paper money in circulation. 

Money (implying gold, silver, and bank of England notes) is a 
commodity which in the present day we cannot do without. We 
require it to pay taxes, to pay rents, to discharge debts, and to 
purchase the necessaries of life. And this commodity we cannot 
obtain except by labour, or by exchanging some other commodities 
for it, or by receiving it as interest, or as rent, for commodities 
lent, either for occupation or use. The value of this commodity is 
therefore in proportion to the demand there may be for it, and the 
quantity in circulation, and also to the interest we obtain for what 
we lend, and pay for what we borrow. If the quantity in circula- 
tion exceeds the demand, we must lend it at, or we may borrow it 
at, a reduced rate of interest : hence, when interest falls, the value 
of money is lessened. 

Coin, or money, is a commodity of itself, and bears a value 
totally distinct from the value of the metal into which it is converti- 
ble. But while the bank is required to pay in gold, the value of 
the metal contained in the gold coin cannot exceed the value of 
the coin, nor of the paper money bearing the same nominal value. 

Having premised the foregoing observations on currency gene- 
rally, we will now revert to our author; and first of all observe, 
that we think he has undertaken too large and extensive a task ; 
for his inquiry extends to so ramified and complex a variety of 
subjects, and far too intricate to be handled in the manner they 
deserve in the small pamphlet he here puts forth. In the second 
chapter of his production, he treats briefly on the origin of com- 
merce and capital, tracing their progress from the rudest state of 
society, to the present period. 


« Industry is the fountain of wealth; capital is hoarded labour. This 
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has been proved again and again. In the first rude state of society, 
each individual, by his separate labour, or each family for themselves, 
gathered the wild produce of the earth, and satisfied, with savage plenty, 
all the actual wants of nature. Then mankind were barbarous, and little 
better than brutes. Economy was soon found in the subdivision of 
labour, and hence came the exchange of its fruits. This was the first 
step of civilization. It then became manifest that the labour of each 
individual was more than sufficient to supply individual wants, and the 
surplus became capital, in the shape of tools and furniture. The more 
perfect the subdivision of labour, the greater the economy, and the more 
the surplus left to form capital. To apply this law of subdivision and 
economy to the exchange or barter of goods, certain persons assumed the 
office of carriers and exchangers, in the first instance, for the benefit of 
those whose goods they carried, and of which they received a portion 
for their trouble, but ultimately on their own responsibility and risk. 
These were the first merchants. Their trade was always conducted for 
a profit; and the greater the demand for a commodity in one spot, and 
the greater the plenty in another, so much the greater was the proportion 
which these merchants obtained for the labour and risk of transport. 
And this is still the law of commerce ;—foreigners come to our markets 
for that which is most plentiful with us, or most wanted by their own 
countrymen. As society advanced, and the principle of subdivision be- 
came better understood, people increased in wealth, and added luxury to 
convenience ; the adornments of person amongst the first. They sought 
also to lay by, out of the produce of labour, a portion of capital, to 
enable them to live at a future day in pleasure or idleness; and, as corn 
or flesh would not well answer this purpose, things occupying a small 


-space, and of great estimation, were preferred; such were ornaments 


especially, whether shells, feathers, precious metals, or gems. 

“ These valuables naturally soon became distinct objects for the employ- 
ment of labour. Their exchangeable value for other commodities, and 
for each other, depended on many circumstances besides mere beauty or 
utility; such as permanency of character and facility of identification, 
the distance at which they were procurable, and the difficulty to be over- 
come in their acquisition. They were esteemed in proportion a3 they 
possessed these elements of worth. Those things were valued most 
highly and universally, which were everywhere scarce and difficult of 
access, such as gold, silver, and gems. 

‘It is not necessary here to inquire far into the origin of interest on 
loans. It is sufficient to state the universally admitted axiom, that capi- 
tal accelerates the productive power of labour! in other words, that 
money makes money, and that, therefore, he who has capital, and is con- 
tent to live in idleness, lends to him who has no capital and is willing to 
labour, and receives, in return, a portion of the profit which capital and 
labour conjointly produce. 

‘‘ But it is important to the question of currency to notice this point— 
that, although he who lives in idleness on the interest of lent capital may 
be considered blameless, yet he would justly be thought prodigal, who 
should live in idleness, consuming the capital itself, because he would 
deprive society of the advantages which would flow from its circulation. 
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He would be bartering the accumulations of the labour of yesterday 
for those things which the labour of to-day ought to produce. 

“On this principle a nation may be treated as an individual. It is 
equally unwise for a nation to give away her saved capital, for the grati- 
fication of the present wants of her people; and there are considerations 
which apply even with more force to nations than to individuals, Nations, 
when involved in war, need that species of capital which is valued all 
over the world; and it is, therefore, extravagance in a nation tosend the 
precious metals abroad, if commodities, the produce of present labour, 
will serve in lieu; it isthe more unwise if those metals be not the pro- 
duce of her own soil.”—pp. 2—4. 


Money, of whatever materials it may be composed—whether of 
the skins of animals, as among the American Indians; of cattle, as 
among the Tartars ; or of the gold, silver, or paper of a commer- 
cial and civilized people, is employed for two purposes: first, to 
serve as a medium or instrument of exchange ; secondly, to serve 
as a standard by which to measure the value of the commodities 
exchanged. When I buy from my baker a loaf of bread for a coin 
called a sixpence, and when with that coin the baker buys a pound 
of meat, the sixpence serves the baker two purposes : first, to ex- 
change his loaf of bread for a quantity of meat ; and secondly, to 
measure precisely that quantity of meat, which according to the 
relative values of meat and bread, is worth neither more nor less 
than the loaf. 

The author has a few observations which sets this matter in a 
more clear light. 


“As population increased, and commerce was extended, the difficulty 
of conveying bulky commodities to considerable distances, led merchants 
to seek such articles in exchange for those they had to vend, as should be 
easy of transport. The beauty and usefulness of the precious metals, 
their scarcity, and their unchangeable character, soon rendered them most 
acceptable for this purpose. At first they were brought into the market as 
articles of merchandize merely, and their exchangeable value depended 
upon their abundance or scarcity, compared with other commodities. 
The universal value attached to gold and silver, and the facility with 
which they could be conveyed from place to place, gave them a currency 
amongst merchants as the most convenient article of exchange. The 
value of specific portions of them was fixed by their weight and fineness. 
This was sufficiently convenient for extensive dealings, but in minor 
transactions, and in dealings which required minute and fractional sub- 
divisions, very considerable difficulties must have presented themselves 
to prevent the reception of gold as a general measure of value, because 
it would be often almost impossible, or, at least, a large waste of time, to 
assay and weigh small quantities. The means by which this difficulty 
should be overcome was very simple. It was only requisite that the 
metals should be divided into aliquot portions, of known weight and fine- 
ness, and sufficiently minute to enable dealers to estimate, in them, at 
once, the value of their commodities. But, as this operation, if per- 
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formed by individuals, would afford a strong temptation to fraud, it was 
requisite that the divided portions of metal should bear a seal, or other 
denoting mark, to express their weight and fineness, and that they should 
be issued by individuals or companies, of character and credit sufficient 
to be an assurance of the truth of that which was denoted by the im- 
pression. Thus originated coinage. With a few exceptions it was 
assumed by the sovereign power of every state, or by persons receiving 
a licence from that power. The laws against forgery, clipping, and 
washing followed of course.”—pp. 4, 5. ° 


We must go forward to his chapters on credit and paper money, 
wherein he atteinpts to show that a large demand for gold for a 
circulating medium, or to pay bills drawn by other countries on 
England, might cause such a drain of gold from the bank, as to 
oblige it to sell its securities for its own paper and for gold, and so 
to contract its issues of paper, until, by reducing the amount of the 
circulating medium, it may so increase the value of money, as to 
cause so considerable a fall in the price of other commodities, as to 
induce foreigners to exchange their bills on England for such com- 
modities rather than gold. But should the demand for gold be so 
great as to render it impossible for the bank to meet it without 
causing such a scarcity of money as would involve a great portion 
of the trading population in ruin, and the whole country in confu- 
sion, it would be again empowered by the legislature to suspend 
cash payments. 

An eminent political economist asserts that, on the return of 
peace, the Bank of England, and the country banks, with a view to 
prepare for cash payments, contracted their issues, and thereby in- 
creased the value of money ; and the opinion is very generally en- 
tertained, that the act which required the bank to pay their notes 
in gold, increased the value of the currency. If this were true, the 
legislature ought, in justice and equity, to have annulled all leases — 
all contracts ; and reduced debts, pensions, annuities, and taxes, in 
the same proportion. But these opinions are founded in error : and 
those who have adopted them appear to have confounded the value 
of money with the value of gold at different periods ; and they do 
not appear to have been aware that the reduced amount of Bank of 
England and country notes, in circulation since the peace, was occa- 
sioned by the reduced demand for a circulating medium. 

From the suspension of cash payments up to the period when 
the bank resumed its payments in gold, the currency had no relative 
value to any other commodity whatsoever. Its value was lessened 
and increased in proportion to the demand and supply, and had no 
reference whatsoever to the price of gold. 

Although a reduced issue of bank paper, while the demand for a 
circulating medium remains the same, must increase the value of 
the currency, and vice versa ; yet if the demand for money be re- 
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duced in a greater degree than the amount in circulation be reduced, 
the value of the currency will also be reduced. 


In his twentieth chapter, the author has, among a great deal of 


verbiage, given out a few correct notions on the present state of 
things in England at the present moment. 


‘Fortified by nature against her enemies—with a people above all 
others sober and industrious, a soil eminently productive, minerals of un- 
equalled value; variety, and abundance; above all, with talent, ingenuity 
and energy, surpassing every nation on the earth—England i is at best a 
wretched, unhappy, oppressed country. Around us lie dormant the ma- 
terials for labour, the surface of the earth half cultivated, the treasures 
below unexhausted, the produce unmanufactured: yet a great part of 
our people are idle, ill fed, fretful mendicants. In the better walks of 
life our youth want occupation, their energies wither or are perverted. 
Even the patrician affectation of those who move highest and haughtiest 
in the great world, often but ill disguises the lean skeleton of dignity. 
Of our occupatioris, how large a part waits upon aristocratic taste. How 
much more certain a road to affluence is patronage, than merit. Jt has 
been proved that two-fifths of our people are really idle, either in poverty 
or splendour. Of the remaining three-fifths—what is the proportion of 
producers, of those who increase our wealth, and confirm our national 
superiority ? What, rather, is the proportion of these, whose free wills 
belong to the patrons, to whose gratifications they subserve? Art and 
science never flourished as now, never were so many devoted to the pur- 
suitof them. But do we infer strength from hence? Surely no! For 
art ever flourishes under a despotic, or oligarchal government. The 
pursuits of taste ever receive most encouragement, when property is 
most partially distributed. Yet, in England, government is not despotic, 
for that is comparatively free; it is the despotism of wealth that bears 
everything down :—yet not of wealth, for we are not so wealthy as we 
were, but of credit; the despotism consists of those whom the state has 
given 800 millions of promises to pay :—to pay what? whatever (as they 
contend) a pound sterling happens to be worth ; and it has been shewn, 
that it may by caprice, or accident, to-morrow be worth ten-fold as much 
asto-day. These creditors of the state, are the oligarchy who patronize 
the arts. Who then are the supporters of our constitution? That small 
remainder, the oppressed and tax-ridden agriculturist and manufacturer, 
and they, poor men, with bended backs, stand like Atlas, fretfully sustain- 
ing all the burdens of the state. It is grievous to think that they, their 
interest being one and the same, should have been made jealous of each 
other, by those who prey on them both. 

“Tt is as clear as day, that a great though silent proprietary revolution 
has been effected in this country since the war. ‘lhe well mixed ingre- 
dients of society have been alchemized, and the mixture is now subsiding 
into two well defined strata, for the middle classes are almost lost—they 
have risen to be patricians, or sunk to be plebeians. 

‘* The remarkable feature in our society is the co-existence of wealth, 
want, and idleness; of wealth which does not relieve want; of capital, 
which does not employ labour: that men having their heads and hands 
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unemployed should not make for themselves food and clothing: that we 
should have at one a patrician and a pauper aristocracy, both dependent 
upon the industry which intervenes and divides them that the generality 
of men cannot live by industry, cannot raise themselves to independence, 
cannot of themselves exert the energies given them by nature, cannot 
work and defy the world, but must perforce cling to the skirts of some 
friend, some patron, some benefactor, or else sink into idleness and star- 
vation: that those who are employed should live by offices and cares for 
the concerns of others, and not by increasing production. It is not so 
in America; there men stand by the force of individual strength, by 
the exercise of individual energy, they stand and prosper, and can defy 
their neighbours and the world. Yet, they enjoy the advantages of so- 
ciety, and the subdivision of labour, and each man takes to himself a 
rateable share of the surplus which subdivision enables society to pro- 
duce. This is the condition of freedom, and of nature. In this coun- 
try, although for ages property has been locked up in mortmain, by the 
unequal laws of our Norman conquerors, and the extortion of monastic 
superstition :—although modern wisdom has done nothing to set loose 
this wealth to industry and competition, yet even here, the same state, at 
least much of the same freedom, existed till 1816. It was then that we 
were proud and happy, and generous; mighty, and free. It was then 
that those national songs were written, those anthems to our valour, 
generosity, and might, which now grate on the ear like the mockery of 
wove. For then all men were industrious; industry brought plenty, con- 
tent, and independence; content brought harmony; harmony brought 
unity ; and the unity of independent individuals made our nation spi- 
rited, powerful and victorious. Now, we are not nearly so strong, or 
so fierce, or so independent as we were. The present well-digested 
system of patronage, penetrating every section of society, and teaching 
each man to court the pleasure, or serve the will of his neighbour, has 
made us servile, self-difident, weak, and cowardly. 

‘“* We have established associations for mutual protection, benevolence, 
and support, trusting that unity is strength. But we are united as sheep 
driven by a wolf, in clanship which has neither object nor existence in a 
state of freedom ; seeing not the enemy which we dread, we crouch to- 
gether like children from a ghost. Such associations are well enough in 
their way; they are necessary in the state of things from which they spring, 
but surely they bespeak a broken spirit, and individual and national weak- 
ness. 

‘«‘What is the alkali by which society is blended? Free industry —free 
competition for property, and the produce of labour. What acid has 
neutralized its power, and decomposed society in England? Taxation. 
Yet we have 800 millions of funded property. Why do men bury their 
capital in the funds, instead of employing it in conjunction with labour? 
This is the deception. The funds are but the mirage of wealth, a com- 
plex means by which one man is enabled to live on the labour of another. 
Men often think that when they put money in the funds, they add to the 
riches of the state, and ask how capital could be employed if there were 
no funds. They do not remember that when A buys in, B sells out; the 
money is not left in idleness. Again, it is said, that money accumulates 
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in large masses in London. ‘To appearance this is stupendously true, but 
true toa very small extent in fact. Money deposited with bankers is not 
kept in idleness, and except the reserve at the Bank of England, no great 
amount stagnates ; therefore the reason why capital and labour do not 
amalgamate, is, because capital in fact does not exist. It exists in appear- 
ance, but the appearance is occasioned by the deficiency, and not by the 
means ; by debt, and not by assets. The national debt is a means hy 
which one man is enabled to consume the produce of another man’s labour, 
therefore the one is master, the other is servant. Do we need another 
reason for the patronizing spirit of the age ?”—pp. 111—114. 

If the principles which we have endeavoured to unfold be true, a 
currency composed of paper money convertible into the precious 
metals, under any regulations, must be always exposed, in a great 
and peculiar degree, to those two evils to which, as we have already 
stated, all kinds of currency are in some measure subject—fluctua- 
tions in the quantity and value of money, and insolvency of the 
money dealers. 

Banks which issue paper money are tempted to increase their 
issues beyond due bounds, by two strong attractions; first, the 
profits realised from the notes they circulate, and secondly, the in- 
creased business arising from the accommodation which the liberal 
advances of money thus created enables them to give to their cus- 
tomers. In addition to this, it will be remembered, that they have 
absolutely no means of ascertaining whether they are adding toa 
sound or a plethoric circulation—unless, indeed, it has already been 
filled to such an excess, that coin or bullion are demanded for ex- 
portation, and their notes are actually returned upon them by the 
holders, in order to procure the gold or silver required. Unfortu- 
nately, too, those bankers who both possess real capital, and conduct 
their business with prudence and caution, are compelled to follow 
the example of such of their neighbours as seek to force themselves 
upon customers by the liberality of their advances. The former, to 
sustain themselves against such competitors, are obliged to be 
liberal too; and thus the currency, in a season suited to specula- 
tion, becomes enlarged in consequence of the proceedings of its 
rashest and often most worthless contributors. 

How far such a course of conduct may create a spirit of over- 
trading, some have doubted. That it is calculated to strengthen 
and to forward that spirit, and to accelerate the crisis to which it 
leads, few, we believe, are now disposed to question. 

It would be inconsistent with our purpose, to dwell upon the in- 
fluence of a currency, such as we are here examining, in aggra- 
vating the evils and impeding the remedies of a scarcity of the 
necessaries of life—in disturbing the natural and regular relations 
of commerce, deceiving alike the foreign and the home trader— 
in varying contracts, and working, at times, by the mere operation 
of altered prices, complete ehanges of property, raising some to 
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sudden riches, and plunging others into ruin against which it is im- 
possible to provide. Neither do we think it necessary, after what 
we have already said, to engage in a formal proof, that all sudden 
and large augmentations of a convertible paper currency must en- 
danger, necessarily and imminently, the solvency of thosewho issue it. 
In as much as the quantity of gold (supposing gold to be, as it is with 
us, the standard of the currency), must a! ways in such a currency bear 
a small proportion to the whole circulating medium, the exportation 
of a comparatively small quantity, when the currency is so dilated 
as to turn the course of foreign trade, will produce, at best, a dan- 
gerous vacuum. But if the increase and depreciation of the cur- 
rency be so great as to occasion a violent and sudden influx of 
foreign commodities, and a violent and sudden efflux of gold to pay 
the balance upon them, what must be the result? The banks are 
besieged by applicants for gold in exchange for paper; alarmed at 
the run, they contract their issues ; the current however still con- 
tinues, and gold is unceasingly demanded to supply it; at length 
the numbers become so great of those who seek to convert paper 
into gold for profit, that others become alarmed, and apply to the 
banks for specie through a fear of their insolvency ; gold is now 
hoarded: credit, without which commerce, at home or abroad, 
cannot exist for a day, is destroyed; and a panic spreads like the 
blast of a hurricane throughout the country, involving in pro- 
miscuous ruin the hollow and the substantial, the innocent and the 


guilty. 
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Art. VI.—On the Influence of Atmosphere and Locality ; Change of Air, 
and Climate ; Seasons; Food; Clothing; Bathing; Exercise; Sleep; 
Corporeal and Intellectual pursuits, &c. &c. on Human Health, constituting 
Elements of Hygiene. By Rosiey Duneuson, M. D., Professor of 
Materia Medica, Therapeutics, Hygiene, and Medical Jurisprudence, 
in the University of Maryland, &c. &c. Philadelphia. 1835, 


Many people question, and we think justly, the uses of popular 
works on medicine and disease; because in unprofessional hands, 


they do a great dea! more injury than good. But the tendency of 


Dr. Dunglison’s treatise is totally different from those we have in 
our eye; and were it to take the place of Buchan’s Domestic Medi- 
cine in every house in the land, we are fully persuaded the exchange 
would be of a vast and immediate benefit to the community. Me- 
dicinal art has a double scope; that of the preservation of the 
sound, and the restoration of the sick. To the healthy it offers a 
continuance of health, to the sick it holds out recovery; nor does 
it rejoice less in nature’s prosperity, than it is subsidiary ia her 
VOL. 1. (1836) No. tv. F 
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adversity. Our author directs himself in a popular way to the 

former, and certainly the most effectual branch. Instead of atempt- 

ing to instruct every plain unprofessional man how to doctor him- 

self when under disease, he shows in the clearest manner how every 

— may provide against disease, and the frequent use of any 
octor. 

The author states that the want of a text-book to accompany 
his lectures induced the present publication to supply the deficiency, 
and at the same time to ‘‘ enable the general reader to understand 
the nature of the actions of various influences on human health, 
and assist him in adopting such means as may tend to its preser- 
vation.” In this we think he has succeeded in a very satisfactory 
manner ; and although we may not agree with the learned author in 
many of his conclusions, or ascribe the same value to some of the 
facts he has adduced in support of them, we can truly say that his 
work adds another to the many claims he has on the gratitude of 
the profession, and can recommend it to the public with the utmost 
confidence, as one of the best treatises on the subject. 

Before entering on the consideration of the topics that more es- 
pecially appertain to hygiene, the author makes some brief obser- 
vations on certain points of general physiology, an ignorance of 
which, as he justly observes, would prevent the student from fully 
comprehending the subject ; as these, however, are more calculated 
to impart the requisite information to the general than to the pro- 
fessional reader, and have been more fully developed in his work on 
‘* Human Physiology,” we shall pass them over without comment, 
except his definition of hygiene, which we think is somewhat in- 
volved. Thus, after stating that a harmonious performance of the 
functions constitutes health, whilst an aberration of one or more of 
them produces, or is in fact itself a state of disease, he goes on to 
say— 

‘* The object of hygiene is to inquire into the circumstances which may 
give rise to this aberration, or, in other words, into the influence of phy- 
sical and moral agents on healthy man; and thence to deduce the best 


means for preserving health, and for developing all the healthful energy of 
which the functions are capable.” 


Now, without wishing to be captious, we would object to the two 
clauses of this definition as not conveying the same ideas. The 
first would seem to exclude from the objects of hygiene all those 
influences which act ina beneficial manner on the organization, 
and restrict it to such only as may cause disease; whilst the latter 
takes the true and more extended view of it, as including the ope- 
ration of all these agents. The best definition of this term 1s that 
given by Foderé : “‘ Hygiene is the art of preserving health and 
preventing disease.” 

From this it will be perceived that hygiene includes the whole of 
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what the ancients classed under the name of the six non-naturals ; 
namely, air, aliment, exercise, the passions and affections of the 
mind, and repletion and evacuation; and these general divisions 
will be found, even in the present condition of civilized man, to in- 
clude the greater portion of those influences which are capable of 
acting in a beneficial or in an injurious manner on the health or 
well-being of an individual. Dr. Dunglison, however, makes a 
somewhat different division of the subject, and in as many chap- 
ters considers the effects of atmosphere and locality, food, clothing, 
bathing, exercise, sleep, and corporeal and mental occupations. 
These we shall now proceed to examine, though it will be impossi- 
ble for us to enter into a regular review or analysis of all the facts 
and opinions adduced. 

The first chapter, as we have already stated, is devoted to the 
consideration of the important subjects of atmosphere and locality, 
and Dr. Dunglison has treated on these at some length, and in 
the happiest manner. He first inquires into the properties of the 
air we breathe, and the influence of its various and varying condi- 
tions on the health of man. After mentioning that the general 
chemical composition of the air is the same in all places and at all 
heights, he adverts to the effects of its augmented or diminished 
density, and clearly shows, that however prejudicial a sudden in- 
crease or diminution of atmospheric pressure may be, that where 
the change takes place gradually, no permanently injurious effects 
are produced. 


« Even the small period that elapses in the ascent of a balloon to this 
giddy elevation (21,735 ft. French), is sufficient for the purpose, and 
death did not result where the elevation attained in this manner was even 
6,095 feet greater than that indicated by Cassini as the limit of animal 
existence. ‘The highest town of any extent on the earth, is Potosi, in 
Bolivia, celebrated for the mines in its vicinity. It is 13,265 feet above 
the level of the Pacific Ocean. Two hundred years ago it is said to have 
contained 160,000 inhabitants, but the number is now not greater than 
12,000. Perhaps the highest inhabited spot on this hemisphere is the 
farm of Antisana in Quito, the elevation of which is 13,400 feet. Yet 
the human family are capable of subsisting at these lofty elevations with 
the same facility as amidst the Arctic snows, when once habituated to 
them ; inconvenience being felt by new settlers alone, and even these by 
the gradual ascent have their different organs accommodated to the new 
external relations.” 


We are, however, very deficient in information as regards the 
disposition to disease, or the reverse, produced by a permanent 
residence in elevated regions, though from the present state of our 
knowledge on the subject it would appear, where the density of the 
air is widely different from that at the level of the sea, that its ef- 
fects on the system are not very marked, and that many of the 
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phenomena attributed to this cause are in fact « owing to other 
atmospherical conditions, of which temperature is perhaps the most 
efficient. 

One of the great characteristics of man, is his capability of 
existing in the most opposite climates, and his faculty of migrating 
with impunity from the icy regions of the north to the burning 
plains of the tropics, provided the transition be not too rapid. 
This capability of change of temperature appears to be owing to a 
corresponding modification that takes place in the important func- 
tions of respiration and calorification, both of which increase in 
energy when an individual is subjected to the influence of a climate 
colder than that to which he had been accustomed ; whilst the re- 
verse occurs In an opposite change of circumstances. 

But although man can thus exist in all climates, an elevated 
temperature 1s less congenial to him than one which is more mode- 
rate; though we think Dr. Dunglison has admitted too much in 
the following statement. 

He Independently of all other considerations, the elevated temperature 
of the torrid regions of the globe appears to be positively detrimental to 
animal health. The constant evaporation by cutaneous and pulmonary 
transpiration maintains the absorbents of the intestines in a state of irre- 
cular erethism, and hence disposed to assume a morbid condition under 
favourable existing influences.” 

Now, it is well known that, however detrimental the temperature 
of tropical climates may be to human health, that it is in the high- 
est degree favourable to the existence of many of the other races of 
animals. But this is not all—it does not appear that mere tempe- 
rature, unaided by other causes, 1s unfavourable to longevity and 
exemption to disease in man. ‘The most striking instances of long 
‘ jife on record, are those given in the bible, as occurring among 
the natives of Syria and the adjacent countries ; and even at the 
present day, if the accounts of Buckingham and other travellers in 
that part of the world are to be relied upon, the Arabs and Moors 
of the desert present more individuals who have attained a great 
age, than can be found in an equal population in any portion of the 
globe ; and yet they are exposed to an almost vertical sun. 

As we before said, a moderately depressed temperature is, gene- 

rally speaking, the best fitted to human ex istence, and to the full 
dev sapenent of our faculties, and accordingly we find that it is in 
temperate climates that man has attained the highest degree of 
civilization. In countries where the thermometer ranges but 
little above the freezing point during most of the year, man, although 
capable of existing, and even of attaining to an a vance d age, suf- 
fers the benumbing influence of the climate, both in his aaimal 
and mental functions. Where he is not suficiently protected 
against its depressit ig efects— 

« Tho nervous system Ccases to be aocted vy impressions from with- 
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out, and an irresistible desire for sleep comes on, which, if indulged in, 
becomes the sleep of death, and is perhaps one of the easiest modes in 
which life departs from the body.” 


Dr. Dunglison cites the remark of Larrey, that the inhabitants 
of southern Europe suffered less during the retreat of the I’rench 
from Moscow, than those from northern countries, and thinks it 
may be explained by the greater moral energy of the first. ‘hough 
we admit that this had doubtless some influence, we are inclined 
to attribute this phenomenon to the same causes that produce a 
sensation of warmth on the surface after coming out of a cold bath ; 
namely, the re-action produced in the system, by the impression of 
a stimulus to which it was not habituated. 

The author next considers the influences exerted by different 
hygrometric states of the atmosphere, and discusses them in an 
able and satisfactory manner. ‘T'o a certain degree, dry air is more 
favourable to a due performance of the animal functions than moist, 
but when-combined with too high a thermometrical temeperature, it 
becomes injurious, producing too great evaporation from the lungs. 
On this account, the dry heat produced by the use of anthracite as 
fuel, when carried to excess, which is too frequently the case, cannot 
fail to increase the number of pulmonary diseases. A moist and 
heated atmosphere is, perhaps, the most prejudicial to human 
health; as, besides its relaxing and debilitating effects, it is much 
more liable to become charged with miasmata of all kinds than a 
dry one ; but as we shall notice the subject of miasmata in another 
place, we will, at present, pass it over to quote some observations 
of the author on hardening children, as it is called, which contain 
advice that cannot be too often enforced. 


“* Some persons endeavour, as they say, to fortify their children from 
earliest infancy, so that they may resist them (vicissitudes of temperature), 
or be less affected by them, than others with whom the same plan has not 
been pursued. It need scarcely be said, that all undue clothing and resi- 
dence in heated apartments without change, are injurious, but at the same 
time it is not every infant that will bear the plans which are employed by 
some parents to harden them; such as bathing every morning in cold 
water, exposure to the air at all temperatures, light clothing, even when 
the weather is cold, &c. Many an infant has fallen a victim to this dogged 
persistence in error. ‘Two-fifths, at least of mankind die of acute diseases, 
and a large majority of these are induced by exposure to cold. If, how- 
ever, the infant is habituated to daily tepid bathing and ablution fora 
time, and the temperature of the fluid be gradually depressed, until cold water 
alone is used, and if it be comfortably clothed with flannel next the skin, 
and be sent into the fresh air, whenever the weather is serene, even if the 
temperature should be somewhat depressed, it may be accustoméd to ex- 
posure as far as is prudent, and better adapted for bearing with impunity 
the vicissitudes of the weather.” 


fn observing on the influence of light on the animal economy, 
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Dr. Dunglison is not as full as might have been expected, and has 
overlooked some of the most striking and best authenticated cases 
where the continued deprivation of this necessary stimulus not only 
induced disease, but also was the cause of the production of mon- 
strosities. As regards electricity, we have sufficient data to demon- 
strate in the fullest manner that the human system is frequently 
affected in a very sensible degree by electrical changes ; and it is 
not improbable that the appearance and existence of epidemics are 
in some measure connected with or dependent upon these changes. 
But we have no positive knowledge of this fact, nor can we arrive 
at the truth until a long succession of observations on the subject 
have been registered, both during the existence and in the absence 
of epidemic constitutions of the atmosphere. 

In the next section Dr. Dunglison goes at some length into the 
discussion of atmospheric vitiations and their consequences, which 
we shall pass over without attempting to analyze, as, although it is 
exceedingly interesting, and contains the sum of our knowledge on 
these important subjects, no new views or facts are presented that 
require our notice. The following remark, however, deserves atten- 


tion, from its bearing on medical jurisprudence, and requires to 
be generally known. 


‘The air is apt, also, to be loaded with emanations from animal and 
vegetable substances in a state of decomposition, and there are many 
trades which are carried on in putridity, but we shall endeavour to show 
that the admixture of such emanations with the air does not affect public 
salubrity to such an extent as might be imagined, although the nervous 
and the delicate, before they become accustomed to the offensive odours, 
may be more or less disagreeably impressed. The same may be said of 
butcheries, dissecting rooms, and cemeteries.” 


To this may be added the fact, that during the prevalence of epi- 
demics, persons engaged in these trades suffer but seldom from at- 
tacks of the disease. 

With regard to the nature of malaria or miasmata, Dr. Dungli- 
son says, that in the state of ignorance that envelopes us, we cannot 
fix positively, or even with anything like probability, upon any 
cause or combination of causes that certainly give rise to them, 
This is but too true ; for however striking may be the effects of such 
emanations, their nature has defied the art of the most skilful 
analyst. 

In the succeeding section the author goes on to say, that al- 
though in most cases we are enabled from experience to form some 
judgment of the comparative prevalence or absence of miasmata, 
that this is by no means universally the fact, as for instance, in some 
of the most malarious districts of Italy, the soil, &c. afford no 
physical signs to indicate its presence, whilst the wretched appear- 
ance of the inhabitants give the strongest evidence of its prevalence 
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and deleterious powers. In fact, notwithstanding all the investiga- 
tions that have been made, and all the theories that have been 
framed, our knowledge of the true nature and causes of miasmata 
remains@s yet extremely imperfect. 

We shall not follow Dr. Dunglison in his remarks on the mor- 
tality of countries, as we have not the space at present to insert 
the comparative tables, without which the subject could not be 
fairly understood. 

With respect to the influence of change of air, and travelling, in 
the maintenance or restoration of health, Dr. Dunglison has adopted 
the views of Johnson and Clark, and adduces some additional proofs 
in support of the great advantages to be derived from the change of 
the physical circumstances of the atmosphere in which we are ha- 
bitually placed, especially in those morbid states of the system 
which appear to be kept up in some measure by habit, and perhaps 
still more in what are termed the nervous affections. 

The effect of the seasons of the year upon human health is in a 
great measure dependent on their different temperatures ; and as a 
mutation in this respect is almost indispensable to the continuance 
of a perfect state, so those countries which have a marked spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter, are equally distinguished by a greater 
development in the corporeal and mental faculties of their inhabi- 
tants. In fact, there is no greater fallacy than that of considering 
a country possessing an unvarying temperature as necessarily a 
healthy one, and that atmospheric vicissitudes are the main causes 
of disease. ‘That a serene and ever temperate climate is favourable 
to the amelioration or cure of certain maladies there can be no 
doubt, but it will universally be found that the healthiest portions of 
the globe are those in which the heats of summer are succeeded by 
the frosts of winter. This leads us to notice another common 
error, which has been fully refuted by our author—that what is 
termed unseasonable weather, as the occurrence of unusual warmth 
in the winter season, must necessarily be unhealthy. There is an 
old proverb, that ‘‘ a green yule maketh a fat kirkyard,” which is 
even at the present day received as an indisputable axiom by the 
many, notwithstanding the evidences which are constantly offered, 
that mild winters are in general far more healthy than severe ones. 

We have remarked, that although a constant equability of tem- 
perature was not as favourable to the full development of the animal 
and mental functions, as a due succession of seasons, that this 
equability was of great importance in the cure or amelioration of 
certain diseases ; this is particularly the case with consumptive 
affections ; hence, it has been a matter of anxious inquiry among 
practitioners, how they could best shield their patients from the 
effects of the depressed temperature of the winter, and the vicissi- 
tudes of spring and autumn. It has been satisfactorily shown, that 
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a close confinement to his room, in which an elevated and equable 
temperature is maintained, is attended with almost as many disad- 
vantages as benefits to a patient labouring under phthisis ; for the 
vitiation of the atmosphere, which necessarily takes place from the 
want of due ventilation, counterbalances, in a great measure, the 
good effects otherwise to be derived from this plan of treatment. 
Another, and very common plan, has been to send these patients 
to a milder climate during the seasons alluded to; this measure 
has proved eminently beneficiai in some cases, but unhappily in a 
vast majority of instances, the unfortunate sufferer merely leaves 
his home, and the aflectionate and ever-watchful attentions of his 
family and friends, to find an untimely grave on a distant shore. 
At the same time, however injudicious and cruel it may be to advise 
individuals whose lungs are ulcerated, or who present other symp- 
toms of an advanced stage of phthisis, to seek for relief by a change 
of climate, there is not the shadow of a doubt, that in the earlier 
periods of this disease, and in those pulmonary affections which 
may lead to it, a removal to a more genial climate is beneficial. 

In chapter second, Dr. Dunglison proceeds to the consideration 
of the important subject of food, or the materia alimentaria, re- 
specting which more treatises have been written, and more absurd 
theories framed, than on any other topic connected with the science 
of medicine, contagion not excepted. We are, therefore, glad to 
meet with a plain, sensible, and practical series of observations like 
the present, which may be recommended to the perusal of general 
readers. 

We shall not attempt to discuss whether man should live on 
vegetable or animal food alone ; it is sufficient for us, that in the 
present state of society, and in this part of the world, that he is 
omnivorous, and the best argument in favour of this practice is, 
that itis perfectly consonant to health ; the fact appears to be, that 
nature having fitted the human race to subsist indifferently on 
animal or vegetable food, or both, the circumstances of climate or 
locality under which nations or tribes have been placed, have in all 
cases led to the adoption of those articles of diet which were most 
readily attainable. In an advanced stage of civilization, and more 
especially in temperate climates, man derives his food (under which 
we include condiments), from all the kingdoms of nature. Earth, 
air, and ocean, have been ransacked, and there is scarcely a living 
creature that has not at diiferent times and in different nations been 
resorted to as an article of diet ; and what is turned from with dis- 
gust by the inhabitants of one part of the world, is eagerly sought 
for as the greatest delicacy by the natives of another. 

When speaking of the nutritive and digestible properties of food, 


the author observes that they are by no means synonymous and 
convertible terms. 


' 
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«« Although one ounce of fat meat is estimated to afford nutriment equal 
to four ounces of lean, it requires far more labour on the part of the diges- 
tive organs, and undergoes no change whatever in the stomach, whilst it 
remains much louger in that organ. ‘This is a singular physiological fact. 
It has been generally conceived that the pylorus acts, as its name imports, 
the part of a janitor at the lower orifice of the stomach, and that it does 
not permit the food to pass into the small intestine, until it has undergone 
the physical process of chymification, that is, solution in the gastric 
secretions. Yet castor oil proceeds onwards with rapid progress, whilst a 
blander oil is detained longer than any other kind of aliment, and vege 
table substances pass on unchanged, or but little changed, as has been 
remarked in cases of artificial anus, much sooner than animal substances 
that are more easy of assimilation.” 


Broussais and others have attributed this to what they term an 
internal gastric sense, which exerts an elective agency, and detains 
the digestible, whilst it suffers the indigestible parts of the food to 
pass on. With all deference to this learned physiologist, we think 
that this admits of easy explanation, without the creation of an 
internal sense. When indigestible food is introduced into the 
stomach, it acts as an irritant, and as a natural consequence of the 
increased action thus induced, the offending substance is in most 
cases speedily expelled through the pylorus into the small intestines, 
where it may continue to exercise the same morbid influence, and 
thus cause purgation, by which it is finally ejected from the body. 

The process of digestion being mainly one of solution, it must 
be evident that food should be presented to the stomach in atorm 
that requires the least exertion of power on the part of that viscus. 
The author of “ The Art of Invigorating and Prolonging Life,” 
justly. but quaintly observes— 


‘* Our food must be done either by our cook or by our stomach, before 
digestion can take place, and surely no man in his senses would willingly 
be so wanting in consideration to that organ as to give it the needless 
trouble of cooking it, and digesting it also, and thus waste its valuable 
energies in work which a spit or stew-pan can do better.” 


The generality of alimentary articles become more digestible by 
the various culinary operations to which they are subjected ; but 
this is not always the case: thus, oysters in a raw state appear to 
call on the digestive powers in a much less degree than when they 
are stewed, roasted, &c., and cabbage disagrees with more persons 
in a boiled than in a crude state. 

We shall not attempt to follow Dr. Dunglison in his observations 
on each particular article of food, as we could not do justice to them 
without extending our remarks beyond all due limits; added to 
which, we are extremely sceptical as regards the criteria by which 
the digestibility or indigestibility of particular articles have been 
judged. In most cases the test has been, whether they suited the 
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state of the gastric organs of the writer. Now, idiosyncracy, habit, 
and the particular circumstances of the case, exercise so strong an 
influence, that it is almost impossible to decide, a priori, what will 
agree or disagree with an individual, and it is the height of absurdity 
to proscribe any article of diet because it has been found injurious 
in a few cases. 


‘* Perhaps,” says our author, “the best opinion as regards the whole- 
someness of an aliment, in the case of any particular individual, is com- 
prised in the answer of the facetious Mandeville, who, when asked by the 
ladies of the court whether this or that article of diet was wholesome, 
demanded whether they liked it and it agreed with them; if so, it was 
wholesome.”’ 


To attempt to live by rule and measure with respect to our food, 
and to strive to establish a universal standard of the wholesomeness 
or unwholesomeness of the various articles composing it, would be as 
absurd as the practice of the philosophical tailors of Laputa, who, 
we are informed by Gulliver, though they manufactured clothes on 
abstract principles, never were so fortunate as to make them fit. 


‘“‘ It is impossible to indicate accurately the quantity of food proper for 
each individual. Children, and those in the age of adolescence, when every 
thing is undergoing development, require more nourishment than the adult 
or theaged. Yet the latter, especially when far advanced in life, appear 
to demand a larger quantity of food than the former. ‘The assimilative 
organs in them perform their functions but imperfectly and tardily, and 
a much smaller proportion of nutritive matter is separated; hence it is 
that more of the raw material is necessary.” 

Though we agree with Dr. Dunglison in the first of these propo- 
sitions, we are by no means disposed to admit that the aged should 
partake largely of food; for as the digestive function in them is 
also imperfect, an accumulation of the raw material, as the author 
terms it, cannot fail of being productive of gastric distress, and of 
calling into action those fatal disorders of the encephalon to which 
most individuals at an advanced period of life are peculiarly liable. 
A large proportion of the apoplexies and palsies of the old occur 
soon after the ingestion of a meal. The proper diet at this term of 
existence should be such as is at the same time nutritious and easy 
of digestion. 

All writers agree that it is of importance that the number of 
meals, and the times at which they are taken, should be regular. 
By this means, as has been justly observed by Dr. Darwin, the 
stomach is not only dial to requisite action by the food in- 
gested, but also by periodical habit. This latter undoubtedly 
exercises no little sway, for it is well known that if a meal be not 
taken at the usual time, the feeling of hunger which existed is very 
apt to cease, until the return of the next period at which food is 
habitually taken. 
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‘‘The number of meals must in a great measure be regulated by the 
age. Children eat more frequently than adults, with impunity, and even 
with advantage, but it is important that they should not take too much at 
atime; and in this way digestion may be readily accomplished, as the 
quantity of food may not excecd the powers.” 

This is sound doctrine, but it should not be abused ; much mis- 
chief has been done to invalids and dyspeptics by constantly keep- 
ing their gastric organs in a state of excitement by the undue 
repetition of the times of their taking food ; and the common adage 
that ‘“‘ the stomach is like a schoolboy, always at mischief unless 
it be employed,” is, like too many of its class, founded on error, and 
is the more dangerous, because it chimes in with the popular dread 
of debility. 

We shall not stop to discuss the number of meals that should be 
taken in the day, as this must depend upon a variety of contingent 
circumstances, of which habit is the most influential ; those usual 
in this country have become so firmly established by custom and 
convenience as to preclude the necessity of saying anything on the 
subject. With regard to the evening repast, both theory and ex- 
perience concur in demonstrating that it should be light, and com- 
posed in a great measure of fluids, as the stomach, having accom- 
plished the heavier task imposed on it, that of digesting the mass 
of solid food taken in at dinner, requires the presence of bland 
and diluting fluids, to aid its restoration to a state of calm and 
quiescence. 

As regards supper, there ought to be but one opinion ; that it is 
seldom necessary, and in most cases positively injurious. 


‘* When the stomach is loaded, the circulation is interfered with, and 
the brain receives irregular impressions, which give occasion to painful 
and distressing dreams, nightmare, and, when in a higher degree, to som- 
nambulism. Hence it is in civic life, where plethora is apt to be induced 
by continued full living, apoplexy so frequently follows a surfeit at 
supper.” 

At the same time, a light repast before retiring to rest is allow- 
able or even requisite to dyspeptics, and almost every practitioner 
must have met with cases where, if food was not taken at this time, 
patients passed a restless and uneasy night, from a nervous irrita- 
tion in their gastric organs. 

We must, however, hasten to conclude our observations and ex- 
tracts from this part of Dr. Dunglison’s work, although we are 
sensible we have given but a feeble idea of it, and have not, perhaps, 
done justice to him in giving so cursory a sketch of it. We are 
glad to find that he has not followed the example of most writers 
on dietetics, and enrolled himself under the banner of the antiphlo- 
gistists, who have done more harm by inducing their unfortunate 
patients to restrict themselves to the most simple and mawkish 
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articles of food, than would have occurred if they had remained 
“ Kpicurt de grege porci.” 

Dr. Dunglison next makes some very apt and judicious comments 
on a custom by far too prevalent in this country, the use of tobacco, 
which we are convinced has occasioned more derangements of the 
gastric organ than have ever arisen from excesses in eating and 


drinking. 


‘* When tobacco is used,” says he, ‘ in any shape, to excess, it blunts 
the sensibility. not only of the organs with which it comes in contact, but 


of the whole nervous system; or it induces so great a susceptibility to 
impressions, that existence becomes painful.” 


The only defence that has been made of the employment of this 
poisonous herb is, that it is useful in preventing the impression of 
miasmata ; but, as is observed by Dr. Dunglison, there does not 
appear to be much foundation for the belief. In fact, a custom 
must be a very bad one, when its votaries are never solicitous to 
gain new adherents ; and we can fully credit the declaration of Dr. 
Franklin, that he had never known a man who used tobacco, who 
advised him to follow his example. 

The third chapter is devoted to the consideration of clothing, and 
contains some very judicious remarks on the importance of a strict 
attention to adapting it to meet the rapid vicissitudes of tempera- 
ture. ‘The great requisites of a dress are, to be so adapted to the 
body as not to obstruct the motion of the limbs or the more impor- 
tant functions of life, and to be formed of such materials as will 
preserve the skin at that degree of temperature that is most agree- 
able. It must be evident, that those articles which are bad con- 
ductors of caloric are the warmest when the external temperature is 
lower than that of the body, and, on the contrary, are the coolest 


when the atmospheric heat is greater than the usual temperature of 
man. 


‘« Clothes, formed of hemp or linen, are good conductors of caloric, and 
therefore cool. ‘They readily imbibe and part with humidity, and when 
wet they are better conductors of caloric than when dry. They are, 
therefore, not well adapted for cool climates and seasons. Cotton isa 
worse conductor of caloric, and absorbs and retains a portion of the pers- 
piration. Itis conseqnently a warmer clothing. Whilst wool is a very 
bad conductor of caloric, and never allows the matter of perspiration to 
escape to such an extent as to cause a powerful sensation of cold.” 


Hence the great advantage of wearing flannel next the skin in 
cold and temperate regions, as it forms one of the best protections 
against the impression of cold, and the sudden vicissitudes of tem- 
perature to which such countries are continually hable. But the 
properties of clothing do not depend on their texture only; their 
colour exercises no little influence. As white reflects the calorific 
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rays, and black and the other dark colours absorb them, clothes of 
a light colour are best fitted not only to impede the transmission of 
heat from without in warm weather, but also to retain the natural 
temperature of the body in an opposite state of the thermometer. 
There is another point connected with colour which should not be 
overlooked ; namely, the greater aptitude the dark colours possess 
for absorbing and retaining odours ; hence, observes Dr. Stark, 
‘‘ it would appear that physicians, by dressing in black, have un- 
luckily chosen the colour of all others the most absorbent of odours 
and other exhalations, and of course most dangerous to themselves 
and patients.”” Our readers will find some interesting facts in cor- 
roboration of this opinion, which Dr. Dunglison has extracted from 
Dr. Stark’s memoir, which we have not space to insert. 

In speaking of the effects of bathing, which forms the subject of 
Chapter IV., Dr. Dunglison observes, that the reaction which 
takes place on emerging from a cold bath, is not as great as has 
been supposed, and that persons have been misled with regard to 
it, from not adverting to the fact, that all our sensations of heat 
and cold are merely relative. We cannot agree with him fully in 
this opinion; the excitement that follows the use of the cold bath 
is of too long continuance, and the sensations of warmth are too 
vivid to be merely a return to the state which existed previous to 
the chill occasioned by the water. 

In making this observation, we are alluding to cases where the 
cold bath is used as it generally is, merely for a short period of 
time ; where an individual remains in it beyond this, we readily 
admit that it acts rather as a sedative than a stimulant or tonic. 
With his advice as respects the use of all kinds of bathing, we 
heartily coincide, and earnestly recommend a careful perusal of this 
part of his work, both to the medical and the general reader, being 
fully convinced that many evils have resulted from an abuse of this 
important hygienic agent. 

In considering the subjects of exercise and sleep, which are next 
taken up, Dr. Dunglison has exhibited his usual industry and per- 
spicacity in the selection and arrangement of facts, and we regret 
that circumstances will not allow us to notice them in detail; but 
as we take for granted, that the work itself will, ere long, be in the 
hands of most of our readers, we shall content ourselves with the 
following extract, in refutation of a very common, and we have long 
been convinced, a very prejudicial error ; namely, that the atmo- 
sphere of a bed-room should not be modified by a fire. 


‘Why should the body be surrounded by a temperature nearly equal to 
its own, whilst the face is in contact with air, perhaps near the freezing 
point, and often loaded with humidity? There is certainly more wisdom 
in the opinion of Kitchener, that a fire in the bed-room is sometimes in- 
dispensable, and that during half the year, those who can afford it, would 
do wisely to have one.” 
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This is peculiarly advisable in all cases of pulmonary or bron- 
chial disease ; how often do patients complain that although they 
scarcely cough during the day, that it comes on immediately on 
retiring to rest? The reason must be obvious. During the day, 
they breathe a warm atmosphere congenial to the irritated state of 
their lungs, which is suddenly exchanged for the cold, and perhaps 
humid air of their bed-chamber. At the same time, the practice 
of some, of keeping the chamber at an elevated temperature, is 
equally objectionable ; all that is required, is sufficient fire to mode- 
rate the great and sudden change above alluded to. 

In the last chapter the author treats of corporeal and mental oc- 
cupations, and points out the influence they exercise in the mainte- 
nance of health or the production of disease. 

‘* This influence,”’ he observes, ‘‘ is caused by a few circumstances, and 
of these, the degree of exertion, of elevation and depression of tempera- 
ture, of greater or less exposure to vicissitudes, the sedentary or other 
character of the calling, and the presence or absence of noxious exhala- 
tions, are the most prominent.” 


He also notices that the danger of even the most insalubrious 
avocations is not so extended as might be supposed, from the power 
which the living system possesses of becoming in some degree 
habituated to the most malign influences. It is a curious fact that 
many of those employments which are generally supposed to be 
the most unhealthy, are by no means so ; thus, workmen exposed by 
their trades to most noisome animal odours, do not appear to suffer, 
whilst a person unaccustomed to these emanations 1s overpowered. 

Much has been said and written on the injurious consequences 
of literary employments, and that the mind in some cases wears 
out the body there can be no doubt, but this is less frequently the 
case than is imagined. The observations of Dr. Dunglison on this 
point are well deserving of attention, and clearly show that the 
diseases with which the literary are specially afflicted are identical 
with those which result from any sedentary employment. In fact, 
where due attention is paid to exercise, it has been proved that the 
severest intellectual employment, so far from shortening, in a great 
measure tends to prolong life. 

We have no faith in the tables of comparative longevity in the 
different professions as proofs, on many accounts, as none of them 
are sufficiently extended, added to which so many circumstances 
require to be taken into view, that it is impossible to decide from 
them whether the effects of intellectual labour had any thing to do 
with the prolongation or abridgment of the existence of the exam- 
ples cited. wa 

The work concludes with a supplementary chapter, containing a 
brief exposition of the author’s views on malaria, in the form of a 
deposition, and tables of temperature, and of the comparative diges- 
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tibility of different alimentary substances, forming a useful appen- 
dix to the work. 

Weare conscious that the importance of the subject-matter of 
this work deserved a more extended notice, but we trust we have 
said enough to induce our readers to judge of it for themselves, and 
we rest assured that few will be disappointed. 





Art. VII.—Lives of Eminent and Illustrious Englishmen, from Alfred 
the Great to the Latest Times, on an Original Plan. Edited by GrorcE 
GopFrEY CunninGHaM. Vol. III. Glasgow: Fullarton. 1836. 


SEVERAL months ago, we took occasion to notice an early portion 
of this national work, and to recommend its plan and execution, 
for being eminently calculated to convey an animated and faithful 
history of England, as embodied in the lives of her most distin-. 
guished and active sons, from a period when the constitution of the 
country, both theoretically and practically, began to be developed. 
Of the sixteen parts (eleven have already appeared), to which the 
publication in question is to extend—making eight octavo volumes, 
of a character fully equal to the original professions of the proprie- 
tors—we shall, after some preliminary observations, refer particu- 
larly to a section of the work that contains matter of special import- 
ance to the living generation. 

England never was surpassed or equalled by any country in 
biographical riches. This impression is strongly enforced by the 
array of lives and names found in due historical order, in the work 
before us. Whether the reader takes the political, the ecclesias- 
tical, or the literary series, the conviction is irresistible; the 
display is unprecedented, and far exceeds any general conception 
that might previously have been entertained, from a less complete 
or continuous exhibition of such worthies. It is hence, also, strik- 
ingly apparent, that there has been no age or era, from the time of 
Alfred the Great down to the present, that has not been adorned 
through its characteristic men of note. We can quute from the work 
under consideration, patriarchal names ;—we have the bold and 
original spirits of the middle ages, and the gradually softened and 
enlightened characters that reach down to our own day, arriving at 
the highest pitch of human refinement ; the whole furnishing a subject 
of the most varying and peculiar description —of the noblest poetical 
dimensions and features. Nor do those names which have obtained 
notoriety on account of a perversion of brilliant talents, an abuse of 
extraordinary opportunities and privileges, or the commission of 
transcendent crimes, belong in an inferior degree to the great drama 
of a nation’s history. They are posterity’s property also; and 
from their career and fate, lessons of vast value are to be derived, 
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as well as from the example of those who. have been the salt of the 
earth ; or rather, the illustriously good and great can only be fairly 
appreciated when brought into connection with such as are of a 
totally opposite character, from collision with whom, perhaps, their 
chief merits had scope, and came to be known. 

It is, however, in a great measure owing to the arrangement 
which has been adopted in this work, that a distinct and magnifi- 
cent conception of England’s biographical riches and _ historical 
value is arrived at. ‘The lights afforded by the well-digested intro- 
ductions, apportioned to the different periods into which the whole 
is here divided, and the manner in which the lives have been ar- 
ranged under the heads to which they historically belong, produce 
the clearest and most forcible information. Thus, even in its 
biographical department, the ‘ Lives of Eminent and Illustrious 
Englishmen ”’ has a decided advantage over any alphabetical ar- 
rangement of names, however famous or numerous the individuals 
may be. Above all, the reciprocal lights which the actors and the 
events are made to throw on each other, under such a plan as 
is here followed out, must ever be awanting in any biographical 
dictionary, or purely straight-forward narrative of historical events. 

Owing to certain features in the history of modern English litera- 
ture, works of a sterling, yet attractive character, like the one before 
us, should be distinguished by journalists. ‘There has been of late 
years, a prodigiously abundant, as well as a continuous harvest of 
novels, romances, and other fictions, scattered among the reading 
public ; and the young have partaken largely of this exciting fare, 
to the disrelish of such voluminous and elaborate works as the 
history of Hmgiand has been wont to fill. To all such readers, the 
lives of illustrious men, put into a popular and gracefui form, 
offer an acceptable antidote to the evils consequent on indiscrimi- 
nate novel-reading. Again, cheap publications are the order of the 
day ; and the labouring man, as well as the rich, is eager after 
knowledge. He cannot, however, afford to gather the history of 
nations from large works; and to mere abridgments, there are 
generally many objections. ‘Lhey are, for the most part, either so 
bald, tame, and condensed, as neither to be engaging, nor calculat- 
ed to inform the reader fully, respecting the spirit of the persons, 
the nature of the events, nor the complexion of the times de- 
scribed. We think that the study of the annals and the revolutions 
of a nation, in the lives of its great and prominent men, who have 
left the impress of their minds upon the particular periods during 
which they flourished, will greatly remedy these evils, in respect of 
national history. The sketches before us are no doubt compara- 
tively short, because they are numerous; but if we be not much 
mistaken, they will widely diffuse a taste for farther study of the ori- 
ginals, and the transactious identified with their names. They in 
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fact here stand out as cabinet pictures, set in a frame-work of 
national magnitude and renown, receiving from such a setting a 
proper relief, but throwing light and infusing life in return. 

Perhaps there never was a period in the annals of Britain, when 
a correct knowledge of the origin and progress of her institutions was 
so necessary as at present. ‘This is called for from every man 
who has the slighest influence in the country; not merely because 
changes and reforms of organic importance have lately been carried 
out into operation, while others are loudly demanded, and will be far- 
ther insisted on, but because very many persons who are incessantly 
talking about the principle of the British constitution, have imbibed 
defective or erroneous ideas of what the supposed entity is, which 
requires immediate and-complete revision, or amendment. 

It is a misleading idea, to suppose that the British constitution 
can be distinct from the habits, modes of thinking, or spirit of 
the British people. It is no pure abstraction of perfect, definable 
beauty ; but is rather that which embodies the national voice, taste, 
and opinions. To be sure, there are a number of principles, insti- 
tutions, and laws, which might be particularized, as affording not 
only principles, and guides in legislation, but which in the course of 
ages have taken hold of the nation’s feelings and approval, as if 
they were instinctive and incontrovertible. But when in the pro- 
gress of knowledge, the march of improvement, and the general 
taste of the people,“any of these formerly venerated things require 
to be purified or altered, who dare say that any constitutional 
axiom forbids the reform? We have pleasure in quoting here, from 
the life of Sir Matthew Hale, as given in the volume before us, 
some of that celebrated man’s observations touching the amend- 
ment of the law. 


«« At the present moment, when the amendment of the law has not only 
engaged the attention of the legislature, but has become a subject of no 
inconsiderable interest with the people at large, it will not be unprofitable 
to state what were the opinions of Sir Matthew Hale as to the possibility of 
effectuating so important an object. After some observations on the evils 
arising from ‘ over-hastiness and forwardness to alteraticns in the laws,’ 
he proceeds to remark upon ‘ the over-tenacious holding of laws, notwith- 
standing apparent necessity for, and safety in the change.’ The principles 
which Hale here lays down, though most obvious and simple, are yet 
most admirable, and well deserve the attention of those legislators who 
can see nothing in our institutions requiring reform. ‘ We must remem- 
ber that laws were not made for their own sakes, but for the sake of those 
who are to be guided by them; and though it is true that they are and 
ought to be sacred, yet if they be or are become unuseful for their end, 
they must either be amended, if it may be, or new laws be substituted, 
and the old repealed, so it be done regularly, deliberately, and so far forth 
only as the exigence or convenience justly demands it: and in this re- 
spect the saying is true, Salus populi suprema lex esto!’ * * * * He 
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that thinks a state can be exactly steered by the same laws in every kind, 
as it was two or three hundred years ago, may as well imagine that the 
clothes that fitted him when a child should serve him when he was grown 
a man. The matter changeth, the custom, the contracts, the commerce, 
the dispositions, educations, and tempers of men and societies, change in 
a long tract of time, and so must their laws in some measure be changed, 
or they will not be useful for their state and condition; and besides all 
this, time is the wisest thing under heaven. These very laws, which at 
first seemed the wisest constitution under heaven, have some flaws and 
defects discovered in them by time. As manufactures, mercantile arts, 
architecture, and building, and philosophy itself, secure new advantages 
and discoveries by time and experience, so much more do laws which 
concern the manners and customs of men.’ ”—pp. 27, 28. 


These observations admit of a wide application, both to laws and 
long established institutions at the present time. But the volume 
before us, of the “ Lives of Eminent and []lustrious Englishmen,” 
embracing and regarding particularly those who lived and figured 
during the period when the Glorious Revolution made its most 
rapid strides, and who imparted atone to the times, or sympathised 
with them, is in an extraordinary degree full of instruction to the 
passing generation. ‘The revolution which was effected in the early 
part of the 17th century, was in some respects not more loudly de- 
manded, or more important than that bloodless one which has been 
progressing so manifestly during the 19th century. Let rash inno- 
vators, bigoted conservatives, and deliberate enlightened reformers, 
bend their eyes to the great actors in the former era; each taking 
thence the appropriate lessons afforded; which, though the cir- 
cumstances be not identical, the language taught by them may 
assuredly be most advantageously applied. ‘The Revolution of 1688, 
not only was a large stride in social advancement, and enlightened 
legislation, but it has also continued to operate to the present times ; 
not only proving an example to future reformers, but the seed of far- 
ther ameliorations, abroad as well as at home. ‘The following views 
regarding the accession of William III. are in perfect accordance 
with our own sentiments, that the British constitution is not to be 
confined to any one string of laws, or authoritative establishments ; 
but that it ever requires to be watched, to be mended, where 
decay insinuates itself, or to be reformed when the nation has 
outgrown the capacity of its provisions. 

“ The settlement, however, of so important a business as a monarchy 
upon new principles, being necessarily an expedient urged upon the adop- 
tion of the country by the exigency of its affairs, was, like all such steps, 
taken hastily, and therefore with many imperfections. No blame could 
justly be attached to those who planned and executed this revolution be- 
cause their measure was not perfect. 1t was impossible that it should be; 
and it was a great achievement to have introduced a principle which 
should gradually work those changes which were required to the com- 
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pletion of the measure. It is true that an opportunity was then afforded 
of retrenching the prerogatives of the crown, such as never had occurred 
in the history of this country, and might never occur again ; and it might 
be said that the statesmen of the revolution lost this opportunity. But 
it should rather be said that they did not deem the nation ripe for so large 
a restriction of the royal prerogative as seemed to be required, and that 
the peace of the nation was better secured by the admission of the prin- 
ciple which might, in future, be directed to the restriction of the prero- 
gative as circumstances should require, than by a bold and sweeping ap- 
plication of the principle at once to the long-admitted rights of the crown. 
It was undoubtedly true that, in theory, the revolution was inconsistent 
with itself; for, while it created a king jure humano, it left him to rule 
his people as if of jure divino. Practically, no doubt, the work of reform 
was incomplete ; but the power was admitted in the new principle of the 
monarchy by which the most beneficial changes might be introduced.” — 
p. 372. 

The Revolution of 1688, and the struggle of opinions that pre- 
vail in our own day, afford evidence of one fact, which indeed might 
naturally be predicted eoncerning such eras—we mean, that when 
great national interests are at stake, and men’s minds excited regard- 
ing them, an amount and variety of talent is elicited on public ques- 
tions, and such a general acuteness, as well as eagerness of thought, 
let loose, as show that the human mind rises and expands as the 
occasion requires ; and also, that unless so spurred or kindled by 
collision, it husbands its resources carefully. A glance at the names 
either in the political, the ecclesiastical, or the literary series, pre- 
sented in the volume before us, especially if the whole be embraced 
as connected in some manner with the Glorious Revolution, ora 
considerate estimate of England and her sons, during the last few 
years, will illustrate and confirm the assertion. There are subjects 
and studies, which amid engrossing political discussions, and. the 
advancement of new or bold political doctrines, may be neglected, or 
inadequately cultivated ; but still the zeal and talent called forth in 
such a turmoil, may with an infectious power be diffused, and be 
cherished over departments of a distinct and different character. 
Perhaps it was according to this principle, that the seventeenth 
century, as it is stated in the present volume, “‘ was the heroic age 
of English theology. The divines of that period,” continues the 
writer—“ those at least whom we must regard as the fit exponents 
of the moral and intellectual character of the class of men to which 
they belonged, were a Titanic race; they had a giant energy of 
conception, and strength of purpose about them; they exhibited a 
higher order of feeling—a sublimer range, and withal a more 
settled dignity of thought than is witnessed in the ordinary 
sons of nen; their enterprises were the conceptions of mighty 
minds, fully conscious of inward power, and dauntless in every 


purpose.”” Now, while we think it is unreasonable to expect that 
G2 
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the sons of men who are in the ordinary situations of life, should 
rival in accomplishments a highly endowed and educated clergy, 
we despair not of seeing, after some of the much called-for reforms 
in the English Church shall have been completed, its ministers take 
their intellectual and moral station much farther in advance of 
society in general, than they have done for a long time past, or do 
at the present. We hope to find that the hierarchy of England, as 
soon as the Establishment is purged of abuse, and reformed in con- 
sonance with the voice of the people, will be inspirited in purpose, 
enlightened in mind, and elevated in character, according to the 
most approved models of the age. 7 


We conclude with a specimen from the lives of literary men, con- 
tained in the third volume of this engaging and highly instructive 
work, to show the manner in which it is written. The specimen 
belongs to the life of that eminent physician, Sir Thomas Browne, 
who was born in 1605, and died in 1682. 


“In 1658 Browne published his *‘ Hydriotaphia, Urne Burial, or a Dis- 
course of the Sepulchra] Urnes lately found in Norfolk.’ From the trivial 
incident of the discovery of a few urns at Walsingham, he takes occasion 
to treat of the funeral rites of all nations, and has endeavoured to trace 
these rites to the principles and feelings which gave rise to them. The 
extent of reading displayed in this singular treatise is most astonishing, 
and the whole is irradiated with the flashes of a bright and highly poeti- 
cal genius, though we are not sure that any regular plan can be discovered 
in the work. It opens with the following fine trumpet-like tones :—‘ In 
the deep discovery of the subterranean world, a shallow part would satisfy 
some inguirers; who, if two or three yards were open about the surface, 
would not care to wrack the bowels of Potosi, and regions towards the 
centre. Nature hath furnished one part of the earth, and men another. 
The treasures of time lie high in urnes, coignes, and monuments, scarce 
below the roots of some vegetables. ‘Time hath endlesse rarities, and 
showes of all varieties; which reveals old things in heaven, makes new 
discoveries in earth, and even earth itself a discovery. That great an- 
tiquity, America, lay buried for a thousand years; and a large part of the 
earth is still in the urne unto us.’ He thinks that the practices of burn- 
ing and of burying the dead were equally ancient ; and shows why some 
nations have chosen to bury, and others to burn their dead. In the se- 
cond chapter he discusses the probability of the supposition, that the urns 
discovered ‘ in a field of Old Walsingham,’ and which gave rise to the 
essay, were Roman, and either contained the ashes of Romans themselves, 
or of Romanized natives. In the third chapter we are presented with 
some curious remarks on the contents of the urns. He informs us that 
the ancients, ‘ without confused burnings, affectionately compounded 
their bones, passionately endeavouring to continue their living unions. 
And when distance of death denied such conjunctions, unsatisfyed affec- 
tions conceived some satisfaction to be neighbours in the grave, to lye 
urne by urne, and touch but in their names.’ He adverts to the adorn- 
ments of the cemiterial cells of ancient Christians and martyrs, as 
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‘iterately affecting,’ in their adornments and sculptures, ‘ the pourtraits 
of Enoch, Lazarus, Jonas, and the vision of Ezekiel, as hopeful draughts, 
and hinting imagery of the resurrection, which is the life*of the grave, 
and sweetens our habitations in the land of moles and pismires.’ After 
reviewing the funeral] customs of the Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Jews, 
Danes, &c. he concludes in favour of cremation or burning; for, says 
he, ‘ to be knaved out of our graves—to have onr sculls made drinking 
bowls, and our bones turned into pipes, to delight and sport our enemies 
—are tragicall abominations, escaped in burning burials.’ The Hydrio- 
taphia has the following, amongst many other splendid passages, which 
must give the reader an exalted idea of Browne’s style and intellect :— 
‘ There is no antidote against the opium of time which temporally con- 
sidereth all things. Our fathers find their graves in our short memories, 
and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our survivors’. To be read 
by bare inscriptions, like many in Gruter—to hope for eternity by any 
metrical epithets, or first letters of our names—to be studied by antiqua- 
rians who we were, and have new names given us like many of the mum- 
mies—are cold consolations unto the students of perpetuity, even by 
everlasting languages. The night of time far surpasseth the day: who 
knows when was the equinox? Every hour adds unto that current 
arithmetic which scarce stands one moment. Darkness and light divide 
the course of time, and oblivion shares with many a great part even of 
our living beings. Who knows whether the best of men be known, or 
whether there be not more remarkable persons forgot than any that stand 
remembered in the known account of time? Thesufficiency of Christian 
immortality frustrates all earthly glory; and the quality of either state, 
after death, makes a folly of posthumous memory.’ ‘ But man is a noble 
animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave, solemnizing nativi- 
ties and deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery in 
the infamy of his nature.’ ’—pp. 336, 337. 





Art. VIII.—Narrative of a Residence in Koordistan, and on the site 
of Ancient Nineveh; with Journal of a Voyage down the Tigris to 
Bagdad, and an Account of a Visit to Shirauz and Persepolis. By 
the late Cuaupius James Ricu, Esq. the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s Resident at Bagdad, Author of “ of An Account of Ancien 
Babylon.” Edited by his Widow. London: Duncan. 1836. 


Tue lady who has edited these volumes is Sir James Mackintosh’s 
eldest daughter ; and the manner in which she has performed her 
task shows forcibly, that she inherits much of her father’s talents 
and taste. She was united also by marriage to a suitable associate 
and partner, in all that was superior in mind and heart. Mr. Rich 
was no ordinary man. His modesty and generosity, no less than 
his splendid enterprises and literary acquirements, have added sig- 
nal honour to the British nation. But we must direct the reader 
to the memoir of him, prefixed to the present work, and still more 
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to the work itself, for a convincing and delightful exhibition of ge- 
nius and moral excellence. At the same time, it is our duty to 
afford some insight into several of the highly interesting topogra- 
phical and historical accounts which the Narrative contains. 

In the course of Mr. Rich’s official residency at Bagdad and 
Bussora, he examined many of the most curious remains of anti- 
quity which are so abundantly scattered in the surrounding parts of 
Asia. His “Account of Ancient Babylon” is well known and 
much valued. The present, though labouring under the unavoid- 
able disadvantage of being a posthumous publication, will consider- 
ably enlarge his fame as a scholar and antiquarian. It gives us 
the result of a tour undertaken in 1820 into Koordistan, which is 
truly said to be a new country to Europeans, in spite of the notices 
given of it by some casual, hasty, and incompetent travellers, who 
have passed through different parts of it. The topography of 
Nineveh and the adjacent parts, as here described, will be still 
more interesting. Mr. Rich was the first of his countrymen that 
ever visited that renowned spot, and the first Huropean who has 
written an account of his researches amongst its ruins. How ob- 
scure had all our notions hitherto been regarding the site of this 
metropolis! Nay, how many have even been incredulous regard- 
ing its ever having existed! The notices we have of it in Scrip- 
ture, and the sublimity with which it has been sketched by the 
Prophet Jonah, have not failed in lending to all our ideas of its 
fate, that sort of solemnity and magnificence which miraculous 
events, and the devastations wrought by divine judgments specially 
predicted, naturally excite. Amid the obscurities which remote- 
ness of time, uncertainty of interpretation, ignorance of oriental 
manners, and brief as well as few notices allow to be communicat- 
ed to such a subject as that involved in the history of the first 
Assyrian empire, our imaginations come to our aid with the images 
of all that is vast, mighty, and gorgeous, and thus we fill up the 
magnificent picture with what is not less imposingly grand and 
glorious, though probably exceedingly wide of reality. Still, is it 
not the fact that our most ardent desire is to get possession of the 
plain truth, however much the discovery may chastise our former 
dreams? ‘Therefore it is our delight to accompany such an en- 
lightened guide as Mr. Rich in his tour through Koordistan, a land 
rendered famous by Xenophon’s account of the retreat of the Ten 
Thousand, but still more, to examine with him the identical spot 
where Nineveh stood, and the reliques which he found there. 

Nothing is more manifest from Mr. Rich’s Narrative than that, 
when we bring our notions of manners and things as: they appear 
in Europe, to explain and represent how these are seen in semi- 
barbaric Asia, the most incorrect opinions will follow. But yet, 
amid the demoralization, the treachery, and cruelty of these orien- 
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tal nations, the great lineaments of our race are strongly depicted. 
Here is a specimen of eastern politics. ‘ The Pasha of Bagdad is 
endeavouring to cheat the Pasha of Koordistan and the Shahzadeh 
of Kermanshah—while Shahzadeh is cheating both the Pasha 
of Bagdad and the Pasha of Koordistan; and all them, both 
collectively and severally, are endeavouring to cheat the Porte, who 
will unquestionably come off worst of the whole set, and who in 
every thing contrives to make herself the common enemy.” Yet 
Mahmood the Pasha of Koordistan is a fine character, who made a 
strongly favourable impression upon Mr. Rich. He is represented 
as a plain, reasonable, gentlemanlike, and mild man, of an unex- 
ceptionable private life, which is not ordinarily the case with the 
Koords. His attentions to our traveller and his suite were of the 
most affectionate and constant nature. On the morning which the 
astrologers seemed to have fixed as the proper one for Mr. Rich’s 
reception into Sulimania, the Pasha’s capital, there was a 
great display of barbaric state. Osmar Bey, the Pasha’s younger 
and dashing brother, had the conducting of the ceremonies, accom- 
panied by all the members of council on horseback, and an im- 


mense party of Koords on foot. 

“ The Bey was magnificently mounted on a very fine Arab horse, which 
he got from the Anazee Arabs, and which is said to have cost him 
13,000 piastres. 

** All the people were gaily clad. I was muchstruck with the appearance 
of the Bey. He was not large, but lightly and well made; the outlines of 
his face were perfectly regular; he had a crispy or wavy black beard, dark 
blue eyes, with black eyebrows and lashes, and a manly tint of brown over 
a fine, clear, and ruddy complexion. He wasaltogether a very handsome 
young man. In horsemanship, and all their favourite military exercises, 
he is said to be unrivalled among hiscountrymen. He is likewise famous 
for his courage and generosity; but, on the other hand, he is reported to 
be rather dissolute in his morals, and tyrannical in his disposition. 

‘*He met me with an easy and polite address, in which was something 
of frankness, but not the most distant tincture of coarseness. He was 
perfectly well bred in his manners. I could see he was well aware of the 
advantages of his person. He was magnificently attired in the Koordish 
taste: his gown was of a rich, flowered, gold Indian stuff; he had a su- 
perb Cashmere shawl ornamented with gold fringe on his head, put on in 
a wild loose manner ; his upper dress was a capot, or cloak, of crimson Ve- 
netian cloth, with rich gold frogs, or bosses, on it. The age of Osman 
Bey is thirty-two; that of his brother, the pasha, thirty-five. 

‘© We moved forward, in very good order, towards the city, if such it 
might be called, which was not above a quarter of a mile off. The crowd 
assembled to witness the procession was immense. I did not. think the 
town could have contained such a multitude ; yet the most perfect order 
prevailed. ‘The police-officers of the darogha’s train dealt around, I 
thought very unnecessarily, sundry blows with their heavy clubs, each one 
of which seemed sufficient to have felledan ox. Yet I alone appeared to 
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be annoyed at this mode of opening the march; the Koords, on whom the 
blows fell like hail, received them on their heads and shoulders with as 
little feeling as an anvil. In this manner we arrived at the palace ; the 
entrance to which is low, mean, narrow, and dirty, to a degree which I 
thought ill accorded with the residence of a governor, or even of a com- 
mon individual: but J understood that it is not without its use in a country 
like this, and that it renders the seat of government defensible, in cases 
of emergency. The entrance does not lead to the front of the palace, but 
turns round the side of it; and here I was obliged to alight, as we could 
get no farther on horscback.”—vol. i, pp. 76, 77, 78, 79. 


The dwelling-house of one of the chief officers of the Palace, who 
had been unceremoniously dislodged for the accommodation of the 
travellers, was allotted them, but which, according to European‘no- 
tions, was inconvenient, and the reverse of comfortable in every re- 
spect as regarded its interior arrangements and furnishings. The 
houses of the common people are mere mud hovels in Sulimania, 
which is said to contain ten thousand souls. 

The Koords are much divided into clans or tribes ; and Mr. Rich 
says, that the peasantry are a totally distinct race from the tribes, 
who seldom or ever cultivate the soil. On the other hand, the pea- 
sants are never soldiers. ‘Uhe tribes look upon the peasants as 
morely created for their use. We may well think therefore, that 
the condition of the latter is wretched in the extreme. Mr. Rich 
tells us that it much resembles that of a negro in the West Indies ; 
but the worst of all is, that he never found it possible to make the 
Koordish masters ashamed of their cruelty to their dependants. 
That the peasant should in these circumstances at once appear from 
his countenance, speech, and manners, a being of an inferior race 
to the clansmen, as we are informed by the writer is the case, is 
nothing more than may in all instances be counted on, where pro- 
longed servitude has existed. 

One very natural result of clanship is devotion to the interests of 
the chiefs, and it seems to be strongly exemplified in Koordistan. 


* The attachment of the Koords to their chiefs is indeed very strong. 
In Bagdad they live with their masters in the most miserable exile, strug- 
gling, without a murmur, with every sort of privation and suffering. 
Gentlemen who, in their own country, have a horse handsomely capari- 
soned, and a servant, are seen in Bagdad in rags; and are frequent 
known to work as porters or water-carriers, that they may take their 
day’s wages to their master, to contribute to his support. When the 
brother of Abdurrahman Pasha died in Kagdad, one of his Koords was 
standing on the terrace or flat roof of the house, atthe moment his master 
expired. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘is the Bey dead? then I will not live another 
moment!’ and immediately he threw himself off the top of the house, and 
was dashed to pieces. I have often heard this anecdote related in Bagdad. 
Yet an exile in Bagdad is what the Koords most dread, and even their at- 
tachment is not always proof against its terrors. Poverty and privation 
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they can endure without a murmur; but the burning wastes of Arabia 
are to them, they say, truly dreadful.”—-vol. i, p. 87. 


Among the Koordish diversions, partridge-fighting is a great 
favourite. But it would be a puerile amusement to a keen cock- 
fighter ; because, instead of using their heels or spurs, the partridges 
only strive to seize an adversary by the nape of the neck. After 
by stratagem or skill having accomplished this feat, the successful 
party holds the other like a bull-dog, and sometimes leads him two 
or three times round the ring; but the bird so beaten will not 
feel disposed to become pugnacious for two or three months after- 
wards. The partridges are tamed, and each has its own name. 
Horse-racing, ram and dog-fighting, are also Koordish sports. In 
truth, they seem to be a nation of sportsmen. Great and small, 
young and old, have some favourite pastime. That of wrestling is 
one, and skill with the sword another fashion which their fancies 
take. ‘The following description transports the reader to eastern 
scenes and names with a peculiar force :— 


*« June 3.—I went in the morning to welcome Rustum Effendi to Suli- 
mania, and in the afternoon our party of swordsmen met at my house. A 
roll of felt, forty folds thick, was dipped in water, and suspended by a 
string. Osman Bey took the first cut, and at an easy blow severed the 
rollintwo. Suliman Bey, who by the bye is a pleasing young man, fol- 
lowed, and did the same. Azeez Aga came next, and was equally suc- 
cessful. Another felt was suspended, but Osman Bey failed ; he, however, 
cut through to within two or three folds. Azeez Aga and Suliman Bey 
also failed. Osman Bey then took anothercut ; but by this time he was 
nervous, and performed worse than before. Azeez Aga then took one of 
the sections of the felt, extending and placing it on the ground, and cut 
it through clean at a blow. His brother Abdurrahman did the same. 
This I thought a greater feat than cutting through the suspended felt. 
The Bey asked me if this was not better than our system. I told him it 
would do very well, provided the adversary stood to be cut at like the roll 
of felt; but I showed him how, if he missed his cut, he was entirely 
at the mercy of an opponent who knew the use of his weapon, according 
to our method. He seemed convinced at last that there was some truth 
in what I said ; but Azeez Aga would not allow it. 

** June 8.—Mr. Bell arrived on the 4th, since when I have been visit- 
ing and amusing myself among my Koordish friends; but I recollect 
nothing worth recording, and the relaxing effect of the north-east wind 
has rendered me averse to writing.” —vol. i, pp. 132, 133. 


The Koords are but indifferent musicians. The best informed 
and highest in rank among them, are also poor astronomers, geo- 
graphers, or scholars of any class. But the Pasha and his younger 
brother were ingenious inquirers, and readily took up what the 
author was questioned upon by them. ‘They listened with uncom- 
mon attention when told of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand, and 
of the ancient glory of the Koordistan race. The Pasha very 
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naively exclaimed—* I wonder if my family was of any consequence 
at that period!” Altogether, from these volumes, the Koords ap-. 
pear an interesting nation, capable of great and good things, if they 
would allay their internal and clanship jealousies, and if they were 
secure against Turkish and Persian intrigues, oppression, and ani- 
mosities, to which their situation, on the confines of these frequently 
hostile empires, exposes them. Much might be expected of a people 
over whom there is such a Pasha as Mahmood, who, among the 
many favourable views in which he is held forth in these pages, is 
thus represented :— 


‘* He displays an extraordinary degree of piety and faith in his way, 
without any of the intolerance or arrogance which a Turk of much 
less devotion invariably assumes, ‘ The bravest man I ever knew,’ said 
the Pasha, ‘ was a poor Russian soldier, whom I saw when I accompanied 
the Prince Mahomed Ali Mirza in his inroad into Georgia. The man 
was carrying dispatches, and was taken prisoner by the Persians, and 
brought before the Prince, who interrogated him as to the purport of his 
business. ‘ What 1am going about,’ said the man, ‘is contained in my 
dispatches; they are in Russian; read them if you can.’ The Prince find- 
ing nothing was to be got out of him, asked him to become a Mussulman. 
The man refused; on which the Prince threatened him with the most 
cruel torments, but the man’s resolution was not to be shaken. The 
Prince therefore ordered a grave to be dug; all the while the soldier 
laughed and chatted with those around him with the utmost unconcern. 
When the grave was ready, the Prince once more asked him if he would 
become a Mussulman ; and upon his refusal, ordered him to be buried 
alive, which was instantly done, though I did all I could to prevent so 
barbarous an act. It was a pity to see so fine and brave a fellow sacri- 
ficed for religion. What business had the Prince with his faith ?’ ’—vol. 
i, pp. 139, 140. 


We shall not follow the author in his account of the various reigning 
families in Koordistan, farther than regards some notices of the Vali 
of Sinna, who governs in the Persian provinces. Mr. Rich’s object 
in visiting that portion of Koordistan, besides the re-establishment of 
his precarious health, was to examine the chain of Zagros, with its 
hitherto unknown pass of Garran, and the fixing the position of 
the capital of that part of Persia. Certainly the character of the 
governor of Sinna could offer no inducement to the author and his 
party to go within this territory ; fora more cruel, treacherous, and 
avaricious monster cannot be named. All the province trembles 
when his name is mentioned. He is splendid in his establishment, 
and so he may, for he is partner with every merchant and trades- 
man under him, or rather the general monopolizer. ‘The author 
wanted a new box for his sextant ; but all the wood, and even the 
carpenter himself, belonged to the Vali. Every one of his partners 
must take care that the profits of the joint business be regular, 
whatever the luck may have been. He forces people to borrow 
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money of him, but he himse!f fixes the per centage. He has more 
than fifty thousand sheep, which he distributes to different people 
to take care of; but the animals must neither grow old, nor be sick, 
nor die ; for he has admirable skill and taste as respects the methods 
of enforcing obedience, as our readers will speedily perceive. 

When the author was at Sinna, the tyrant was on a progress 
through his districts, extorting money for the celebration of his 
favourite son’s marriage, which was shortly to take place, with a 
daughter of the King of Persia. But it was necessary and prudent 
for our travellers to aed to the spot where his highness sojourned, 
this being at that time at the castle of Banna. 


*« September 9.—I was to have called on the Vali to-day to take leave 
of him. I told him to fix any time when he had no business, as it was 
quite equal to me when I went; and he said he would let me know. All 
the morning he was busy settling accounts with Banna. He pulled out 
the eyes of three of the principal men of this part of the country; and 
sent off their wives and daughters, with those of some other considerable 
persons, to Sinna. We saw the long train of women mounted on horses 
marching across the plain, escorted by some of the Khan’s people, who 
rode among the women. This was the occupation of his morning, which 
fortunately only begins at eleven o’clock. The more we hear of him, the 
more disgusted are we with this monster. In the afternoon he rode out 
to inspect a village which he had seized. Before he went out he sent me 
word that unavoidable business had detained him all day, but that to- 
morrow he hoped to take leave of me, when he would march in one direc- 
tion and I in another,.”’—vol. i, p. 248. 


We may guess what sort of unavoidable business engaged the 
monster. The bastinado was going on every day during his resi- 
dence at Banna, the scene being varied now and then by the out- 
pulling process. But we quit Koordistan, after extracting some 
of the author’s general conclusions regarding various eastern races, 
which, in his extensive travels, he has had particular opportunities 
of studying. 


‘‘ I observe in general the Koords are much more eager after infor- 
mation, much more diffident of themselves, and much easier to instruct 
than the Turks, and, I believe, than the Persians either; for there are 
certain things which a Persian will readily adopt, but others in literature 
and science in which he conceives himself to be highly superior to other 
nations. A Turk has a comfortable idea of his own superiority in every- 
thing, and has a thorough contempt for whatever he does not understand. 

“ The printing press of Constantinople has done nothing towards 
enlightening the nation. But few good books have been printed, and 
they are not much sought after, and never used when obtained. The only 
works which have issued from that press which are in any estimation are 
the dictionaries. Abbas Mirza is establishing a press at Tabreez. We 
shall see if it will do more for the Persians than that of Constanti- 
nople has done for the Turks. A nation is not to be improved by force, 
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or by the efforts of a single person, however rational or powerful he 
may be. However, the Persians have a much greater natural aptitude 
than the Turks; and had Constantinople been their capital, they would 
long before this have taken their place among the European nations. 
The Mahometan religion is a bar to all improvement, A nation could 
not become civilized and remain Mahometan. Islamism is, without 
exception, the religion which is the most exclusive of all improvement, 
and the most favourable to the permanence of falsehood and error. 
Mahomet has meddled with everything, and poisoned everything he 
touched. He has made everything—science, art, history, manners— 
matters of religion, and placed a bar against all improvement, or new 
notions in any of them. A Turk blasphemes who believes any point of 
ancient history concerning which Mahomet has pronounced his opinion.” 
—vol. i, pp. 308—310. 


A few notices regarding the ruins of Nineveh, and adjacent parts, 
must now suffice in affording our readers an idea of Mr. Rich’s 
important services, as contained in the present work alone, to ori- 
ental literature. It must be borne in mind, that purely topogra- 
phical statements, and accounts of inscriptions or reliques—such 
as the narrative before us chiefly contains, in as far as Nineveh 
and its vicinity are concerned—cannot afford the most extract- 
able matter of the characteristic specimens of a book. We can 
assure the reader, however, that the author brought to the task, in 
regard to that ancient city and province, extraordinary qualifications, 
and has left for the guidance of future explorers, invaluable hints as 
well as information. At the same time, with his characteristic can- 
dour and modesty, he admits that “in such a country it is not easy 
to say precisely what are ruins and what are not; what is art 
converted by the lapse of ages into a semblance of nature, and what 
is merely nature broken by the hand of time into ruins, approach- 
ing in their appearance those of art.” He elsewhere says that the 
walls on the east have become quite a concretion of pebbles, like 
the natural hills. 

Ancient writers have given to Nineveh what appears to those 
acquainted with modern’ cities merely, incredible dimensions. But if 
we take the idea which Mr. Rich’s researches seem to enforce, 
that this ancient metropolis was not only a city, the royal quarter 
of which may have been confined within the walls which he has 
traced, but that its exterior parts may have consisted of clusters of 
villages and villas, the statement by ancient historians of Nineveh 
having been forty-eight miles in circumference is the less improba- 
ble. However, let us see what the author’s general inspection of 
the ruins suggested regarding the remains of this spot. 

“ We first went to the village, or rather little town of Nebbi Yunus, 
which contains about three hundred houses, and is built on an ancient 
artificial mount, the whole of which it does not cover. Its antiquity is 
well ascertained by the remains fuund on digging into it very deep; when 
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fragments of bricks, whole bricks, and pieces of gypsum, covered with 
inscriptions in the cuneiform character, are found. I have many of these, 
one in particular which measures one foot four inches in thickness, 
covered with writing, that was dug up in this mound; and to-day we 
were shown some fragments built up in the foundations of houses. One 
of these, a broken piece of gypsum with cuneiform characters, was in 
the kitchen of a wretched house, and appeared to be part of the wall of 
a small passage which is said to reach far into the mount. Some people 
dug into it last year; but as it went under the houses, and they were 
afraid of undermining them, they closed it up again with rubbish, and 
only that portion of it which had been laid open, and forms part of a 
kitchen, is now visible. A little farther on, in asmall room occupied by 
the women of an inhabitant of the town, who very politely went out to 
allow us to inspect it at our leisure, was another inscription, in very large 
cuneiform letters, on a piece of gypsum. It faces south, and runs east 
and west. Only about three feet of it are now open, though it is said to 
extend several yards west; but it has since been plastered over with mud. 
This inscription is the more curious, as it seems to occupy its original 
position. It is not much above the floor of the room, is about two feet 
high, and below the level of the surface of the mound. The cuneiform 
characters are in their proper position. The inscription is said to have 
been discovered in building the room, and was left just where it was 
found, only plastered over with mud like the rest of the room. Itis 
exactly parallel with, and very near the passage noticed before; which 
appears to have been continued into, and even beyond, this spot, from 
some lines or traces seen in the ground, but is now broken down and laid 
open here. I doubt not but many other antiquities might be found in 
this mound ; but the greater part of it is thickly covered with a labyrinth 
of small houses, and it is only on the repairing or falling down of these 
that such things are discovered.” —vol. ii, pp. 30—32. 


There is a mosque which covers the pretended tomb of Jonah, 
where a Christian monastery once stood. After giving some other 
particulars of a general survey, the author says— 


«The area of Nineveh, on a rough guess, is about one and a half to 
two miles broad, and four miles long, extending a little way south of 
Nebbi Yunus. On the river, or west side, there are only remains of one 
wall, and I observed the same at the north and south extremities; but on 
the east side there are the remains of three walls. The west wall appears 
to have run a little in front of Nebbi Yunus. Between it and the river 
the ground is subject to frequent inundations and changes; but it has not 
interfered with the area. 

‘In this place I cannot help remarking a passage in Jonah; that Pro- 
phet suffered grievously from the easterly wind. This is the sherki so 
much dreaded in all these countries, which is hot, stormy, and singularly 
relaxing and dispiriting.”—vol. ii, pp. 34, 35. 


The country around Nineveh supplies inexhaustible materials for 
building. Not to speak of the sun-burnt bricks and the bitumen 
for cement that might be obtained to any extent, stones of various 
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kinds were discovered by Mr. Rich, such as a coarse kind of mar- 
ble of a grey colour, and sandstones which were sometimes cut into 
blocks. ‘‘ Most of the stones dug up were of enormous dimen- 


sions.” In one place he says, “ My curiosity-hunter brought me 


some fragments of cuneiform inscriptions on stone, and a sealof agate 
with the priest worshipping the sun, and other symbols, similar in 
every respect to some I got at Babylon.” These were found in a 
mound which the natives call the castle of Ninewe, and serve to 
unite the history of the Babylonian with the Assyrian monarchy. 
It is of importance to consider the following information. 


“‘T have learnt from Hajee Jirgees Aga a mode of building which is 
still practised, and which throws great light on some of the ruins seen at 
Nineveh. Pebbles, lime, and red earth or clay, are mixed together. This 
in a very short time, especially after exposure to water, becomes, as Hajee 
Jirgees Aga said, like a solid rock. The lime for this purpose must be 
slaked with water, and not merely burnt. It was in this manner that he 
himself, by command of the Pasha, lately caused the passage at the bridge 
gate, and a part of the bank which had been carried away by the river to 
be repaired. It is to be remarked that I Jearnt this, not by any inquiry 
about Nineveh, but by accident, in the course of a conversation on other 
topics.”—vol. ii, pp. 64, 65. 

The same authority informed Mr. Rich that the walls of Nine- 
veh are an inexhaustible source of stones. There is a bridge over 
the Tigris which consists entirely of such materials. We might 
extend to a great length notices of discoveries and facts equally 
striking and valuable for throwing light on ancient times, regarding 
the previously obscure countries and nations visited by the author. 
The geographical points which his scientific survey has ascertained, 
his magnificent collection of oriental manuscripts, coins, and anti- 
quities, now in the British Museum, and the inducements which 
his example, and exertions afford for future travellers and inquirers 
to perfect what he has so well began, entitle Mr. Rich’s name, and 
the present work, as one of the grounds of his celebrity, to a high 
place in the estimation of the learned and the good. 





Art. IX.—A History of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans. By 
James Browne, Esq., LL.D., Advocate. Parts II. III. 1V. Glasgow : 
Fullarton & Co. 1836. 


WE have now before us several parts of this able history of a most 
interesting section of the United Kingdom. Some months ago, in 
reviewing the first half volume of the work, we gave an account of 
the plan which the author had adopted and promised to follow out 
in its execution, and of the scurces whence he was to derive mate- 
rials for completing it in a style worthy of the subject; a thing 
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which has never previously been done. We also quoted several 
passages descriptive of a variety of peculiarities and features in the 
poetry, music, dress, and other remarkable circumstances in the 
history of the Highlanders, as specimens of the mastery which the 
learned author possessed in dealing with his subject. On that oc- 
casion we predicted that the work would be one of the most en- 
gaging and important of a historical and national character, that 
could be undertaken. The Highlanders of Scotland are, or rather 
have been, not only a peculiar people, and of great mark in the 
history of this mighty and glorious nation, but they afford an ex- 
ample of the progress of civilization singularly gratifying and in- 
structive. Altogether they present to the historian and to the 
student of history a splendid theme, which has never before been 
adequately handled, either as respects extent or impartiality. ‘These 
requisites, however, Dr. Browne has united with such a shes. of 
ability and enthusiasm, that we have not perused one of his chap- 
ters without being persuaded that we have appreciated exactly the 
subject discussed or the scene depicted, or without feeling that 
eagerness to proceed to the rest, which an arresting and stirring 
romance excites. In short, the Highlands and the Highlanders have 
not only furnished to poets and romancers some of the richest 
mines that the writers of fiction have ever laboured in, but they 
present in themselves a real and living romance, more various, 
arousing, and noble than even the pictures given of them by the 
Great Magician of the North. 

From the portion of the work now on our table, we shall confine 
ourselves to a few notices and specimens belonging to the time that 
elapsed between the period of the civil wars in the reign of Charles 
I., and the commencement of the rebellion in 1745.. Were we to 
follow the author through the particulars of that rebellion, a single 
article of our journal would not be sufficient for discussing its 
merits, because it has never before been fairly and fully taken up— 
the recently discovered documents under the title of the Stuart Pa- 
pers throwing new light upon the period, which have been carefully 
examined, and judiciously used by the author. Our present pur- 
pose, in confining ourselves to the space above notified, is to begin 
with the era when for the first time the Highlanders may be said to 
have appeared on the theatre of our national history, and to have 
given a foretaste of that.military prowess, for which they afterwards 
became so highly distinguished. Previously their wars were chiefly 
among themselves, and between the several clans ; domestic feuds, 
and the conflicts of petty chiefs, being the great features of their 
half savage state. 

It was under that sanguine and intrepid commander,‘the Marquis 
of Montrose, that the great military achievements of the High- 
landers were first conspicuously displayed. At Tippermuir, Al- 
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dearn, and Kilsyth, they fought with the bravery and the impetuous 
ferocity which have ever since distinguished them in the battle 
field ; though very differently trained, armed, and clothed, to what 
they have been, in much later times, when equally victorious. We 
cannot select a more descriptive instance of their peculiar mode of 
fighting, as practised during the distractions of the civil wars,than 
the account of the battle of Killiecrankie, when led on by Viscount 
Dundee. And here we must observe, regarding the manner in 
which the author gives his battle pieces, that, with the exception 
perhaps of those by Walter Scott, we have never met with more 
vivid and graphic pictures of the combat field. In the hands of most 
writers, the confusion of the descriptions corresponds*with that of 
the subject ; and, without doubt, it requires both military know- 
ledge, and the felicitous power of an artist, to place before others 
the leading features in the picture, according to their descriptive 
proportions and subordination. All this, we think, Dr. Browne is 
remarkable for doing, both like a skilful tactitian and like a painter, 
thereby imparting great vivacity and truth to the most stirring parts 
of his narrative. In short, he is an admirable scene-painter, as our 
readers must immediately perceive, though our short and broken 
extracts cannot do him justice. 

The battle of Killiecrankie, every reader of history knows, was 
fought between the government troops under General Mackay, and 


the adherents, in the Highlands, of James II., under Viscount 
Dundee. 


“‘Tmmediately above the ground on which Mackay had halted his troops 
is an eminence, the access to which is steep and difficult, and covered 
with trees and shrubs. Alarmed lest Dundee should obtain possession of 
this eminence, which being within a carabine shot from the place on 
which Mackay stood, would give him such a command of the ground as 
would enable him, by means of his fire, to force Mackay to cross the river 
in confusion; he, immediately on his return from the position occupied 
by his advanced guard, ‘ made every battalion form by a Quart de Con- 
version to the right upon the ground where they stood,’ and then made 
them march each in succession before him up the hill till they reached the 
eminence, of which they took possession. Within a musket shot of this 
ground is another eminence immediately above the house of Urrard, 
which Dundee had reached before Mackay had completed_his ascent, and 
on which he halted.”’—pp. 157, 158. 


Mackay at once proceeded to arrange his men in fighting orde 
on a plain between the edge of the eminence, and the commence- 
ment of the ascent to Dundee’s position. For hours the two armies 
gazed upon each other with feelings, we may suppose, such as the 
author has happily described—the Highland host recalling the 
brilliant achievements of their fathers under Montrose, to which 
they had listened with wonder and enthusiasm in their childhood, 
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while Mackay’s men were for the most part newly raised levies, 
who had no such recollections to inspire them with courage, and who 
could not but recoil at the idea of encountering in deadly strife such 
determined antagonists. It was within half an hour of sunset, and 
immediately after Dundee had harangued his men in the most en- 
thusiastic manner, that— 


“A pause now ensued, and a death-like silence prevailed along the 
line, when, on a sudden, it appeared in motion, marching slowly down 
the hill. ‘The Highlanders, who stript themselves to their shirts and 
doublets, and whose appearance resembled more a body of wild savages 
than a race of men, who, although they could not boast of the civilization 
of the inhabitants of the south, were nevertheless superior to them in 
many of the virtues which adorn humanity ; advanced, according to their 
usual practice, with their bodies bent forward, so as to present as small a 
surface as possible to the fire of the enemy, the upper part of their bodies 
being cuvered by their targets. 

* To discourage the Highlanders in their advance by keeping up a con- 
tinual fire, Mackay had given instructions to his officers commanding 
battalions, to commence firing by platoons, at the distance of a hundred 
paces. This order was not attended to, as Balfour’s regiment, and the 
half of Ramsay’s, did not fire a single shot, and the other half fired very 
little. The Highlanders, however, met with a very brisk fire from 
Mackay’ s right, and particularly from his own battalion, in which no less 
than sixteen gentlemen of the Macdonells of Glengarry fell; but, undis- 
mayed by danger, they kept steadily advancing in the face of the enemy’s 
fire, of which they received three rounds. Having now come close up 
to the enemy, they halted for a moment, and having levelled and dis- 
charged their pistols, which did little execution, they set up a loud shout 
and rushed in upon the enemy sword in hand, before they had time to 
screw on their bayonets to the end of their muskets. ‘The shock was too 
impetuous to be long resisted by men who, according to their own general, 
‘behaved, with the exception of Hastings’s and Leven’s regiments, like 
the vilest cowards in nature.’ But even had these men been brave, as 
they were pusillanimous, their courage would not have availed them, as 
their arms were insufficient to parry off the tremendous strokes of the 
axes, and the broad and double-edged swords of the Highlanders, who 
with a single blow, either felled their opponents to the earth, or struck 
off a member from their bodies, and at once disabled them. While the 
work of death was thus going on towards the right, Dundee, at the head 
of the horse, make a furious charge on Mackay’s own battalion, and broke 
through it, on which the English horse which were stationed behind, fled 
without firing a single shot. 

“ On the morning after the battle—for night had thrown its sable cur- 
tain over the horrors of the scene, before the extent of the carnage could 
be ascertained—the field of battle and the ground between it and the 
river, extending as far as the pass, presented an appalling spectacle in the 
vast numbers of the dead which strewed the field, and whose mutilated 
bodies attested the savage and unrelenting ferocity with which Mackay’s 
men had been hewn down by the Highlanders, Here might be seen a 
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skull which had been struck off above the ears by a stroke from a broad- 
sword—there a head lying near the trunk from which it had been severed 
—here an arm or a limb—there a corpse laid open from the head to the 
brisket ; while interspersed among these lifeless trunks, dejectaque mem- 
bra, were to be seen broken pikes, small-swords and muskets, which had 
been oe asunder by the athletic blows of the Lochaber axe and broad- 
sword. 

‘If the importance of a victory is to be reckoned by the comparative 
numbers of the slain, and the brilliant achievements of the victors, the 
battle of Killiecrankie may well stand high in the list of military ex- 
ploits. Considering the shortness of the combat, the loss on the part of 
Mackay was prodigious. No less than two thousand of his men fell 
under the swords and axes of Dundee’s Highlanders, and about five 
hundred were made prisoners. Among the slain were Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackay, brother of the General, Brigadier Balfour, and several other 
officers. Highland tradition reports that Balfour was cut down by the 
Reverend Robert Stewart, a catholic clergyman, nephew to Stewart of 
Ballechen, for having contemptuously refused to receive quarter when 
offered him by the priest. The same tradition relates that Stewart, who 
was a powerful muscular man, followed the enemy in their flight down to 
the river, and towards the pass, wielding a tremendous broad-sword, with 
which he cut down numbers of the fugitives, and so much did he exert 
himself in the use of his*fatal weapon, that at the conclusion of the car- 
nage, his hand had swollen to such an extent, that it could only be extri- 
cated from the basket-hilt of his sword, by cutting away the net-work.” 
—vol. ii, pp. 162, 163, 167, 168. 

But what a change has there taken place in the Highlands since 
that period, and especially within these late years! Most of our 
readers must be aware of the results of certain excellent measures 
introduced and enforced by the great Earl of Chatham, for the 
taming, so to speak, of the barbarous but heroic clans. But various 
other influences have also been conspicuously operative in the great 
work of their amelioration. Not to mention the effects of direct 
education, confining the word to the business of schools and of 
professed teachers, nor of commerce and trade, which steam power 
has every where so wonderfully improved, nor of enlightened sys- 
tems of agriculture that have penetrated to the remotest vallies and 
coasts of the rugged and bleak north—just let us think for a mo- 
ment of the benefits which the productions of literary men have 
conferred on that portion of the empire. We do not mean by these 
productions, such as properly belong to the school-room, or to reli- 
gion ; but those of a lighter quality, which are not likely ever to be 
read by any but persons of superior minds or circumstances in so- 
ciety. ‘lake the works of Scott—his romantic prose or poetry— 
and say, how many thousands of the best informed and of the 
wealthiest in England, aye, and in Europe, have been led by them 
to shed their information, their wealth, and the spirit of their man- 
ners, among the once, and not remotely in point of time, savage 
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elans of the Highlands. The work before us, though of a graver 


character and more permanent utility than any thing in the form 
of fiction can be, will have a like tendency and power. It will be 
rare, if any one of its numerous subscribers fails of longing to re- 
pair to the scenes of such strange and stirring events, as that, for 
instance, where the battle of Killiecrankie was fought, after reading 
the vivid and arresting description of it from which we have just 
been quoting. But every glen, and pass, and lake, and mountain 
in the Highlands, it may be said, figure upon some one of these 
pages, as a distinct and memorable monument of war, chivalrous 
deeds, love, or death—of the virtues or crimes of a strong-hearted 
and imaginative people, who with all their attachment to their native 
home, have made the strength and peculiarities of their minds as 
well as arms be felt throughout Europe. On this broad and potent 
scale, the Highlanders appear in these pages, and the farther we 
advance in the work, the more signal and illustrious do the actors 
become in the drama of their history. 

Had we been desirous to select from the portion of Dr. Browne’s 
work that is now before us, specimens of his impartiality as a his- 
torian, of his perfect knowledge of Scottish character, whether 
Lowland or Highland, of his eloquence and pathos, we should have 
traced with him the career of that splendid man, and great com- 
mander, the chivalrous Montrose. ‘Two or three short extracts 
from the narrative, after the fate of the Marquis was decreed, will 
tempt all who read them to examine the whole account for them- 
selves. Let us see what was the treatment he received on the day 
that he was conveyed a prisoner from Leith to Edinburgh. In terms 
of the sentence passed by his most inveterate enemies— 


‘* Before mounting the vehicle brought for his reception, Montrose was 
ordered by the hangman to uncover his head; but as the mandate was not 
immediately attended to, that abhorred instrument of the law enforced his 
command with his ownhands. He thereupon made Montrose go into the 
cart, and placing him on a high chair fixed upon a small platform raised 
at the end of the cart, he pinioned his arms close to his sides by means of 
cords, which being made to pass across his breast, and fastened behind the 
vehicle, kept him so firmly fixed as to render his body immoveable. The 
other prisoners, who were tied together in pairs, having been marshalled 
in front of the cart in walking order and uncovered, the hangman, clothed 
in his terrific attire, mounted the horse attached to the cart, and the pro- 
cession thereupon moved off at a slow pace up the Canongate, in presence 
of thousands of spectators, who lined the long and spacious street,and filled 
the windows of the adjoining houses. Among the crowd which thronged 
the street to view the mournful spectacle was a great number of the infe- 
rior classes of the community, chiefly females, who had come with the de- 
termined intention of venting abuse upon the fallen hero, and pelting 
him, as he proceeded along the street, with dirt, stones, and other mis- 
siles, in consequence of the harangues of the ministers on occasion of the 
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late fast; but they were so overawed by the dignity of his demeanour, and 
the undaunted courage of soul which he displayed, that their feelings were 


_ at once overcome, and instead of covering him with reproaches, they dis- 


solved into tears of pity at the sight of fallen greatness, and invoked the 
blessings of heaven upon the head of the illustrious captive. A result so 
totally unlooked for, could not be but exceedingly displeasing to the 
enemies of Montrose, and particularly to the ministers, who, on the fol- 
lowing day, being Sunday, denounced the conduct of the people from the 
pulpits of the city, and threatened them with the wrath of heaven.”—vol. 
ii, pp. 38, 39. 


The distance which the procession had to travel was but short ; 
yet, by a species of the most refined cruelty, the delay in its pro- 
gress was such, that it was almost seven o’clock in the evening be- 
fore it reached the prison, the vehicle occupied by Montrose being 
made to halt before the residences of some of his deadliest enemies, 
that they might feast their eyes with the sight. Yet the prisoner 
betrayed no symptom of inquietude, but preserved, during this trying 
scene, a dignified composure. When at last released from the cart, 
he gave the hangman some money for having driven his “ triumphal 
car,’ as he termed the cart, so well. 


** Agreeably to the order of parliament, Montrose was brought up by 
the Magistrates of Edinburgh on Monday at ten o’clock a. M. to receive 
sentence. Asif togive dignity and importance to the cause for which he was 
about to suffer, and to show how indifferent he was to his own fate, Mon- 
trose appeared at the bar of the parliament in a superb dress which he had 
provided for the puryose, after his arrival in Edinburgh. His small clothes 
consisted of a rich suit of black silk, covered with costly silver lace, over 
which he wore a scarlet rocket which reached to his knee, and which was 
trimmed with silver galouns, and lined with crimson taffeta. He also 
wore silk stockings of a carnation colour, with garters, roses, and corre- 
sponding ornaments, and a beaver hat having a very rich silver band. 

_ During the night, when free from the intrusion of the ministers, 
Montrose occupied himself in prayer and mental devotion, and even 
found leisure to gratify his poetic taste, by composing the following lines, 
which he wrote upon the window of the chamber in which he was con- 
fined. 

‘ Let them bestow on every airth a limb, 

Then open all my veins, that I may swim 

To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake, 

Then place my par-boiled head upon a stake ; 

Scatter my ashes, strow them in the air. 

Lord, since thou knowest where all these atoms are, 

I’m hopeful thou’lt recover once my dust, 

And confident thou'lt raise me with the just. 
vol. ii, pp. 40, 41—44, 


He was conveyed to the place of execution on the same yehicle 
by which he had been carried into the city. In addition to his 
other dress, he was now habited in a superb cloak, which his friends 
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had provided him with. He had been reproached, indeed, by one 
of his enemies in the morning, for paying too particular attention to 
his toilet, having been found in the act of combing his hair. But 
he answered, “ While my head is my own, I will dress and adorn 
it ; but to-morrow, when it becomes yours, you may treat it as you 
please.” It was from a total misunderstanding of the man, that 
such precision about trifles was construed into frivolity. With 
Montrose, these trifling attentions were proofs of the composure of 
his mind, the dignity of his character, and what he thought due to 
the cause for which he was to suffer. As he proceeded to the place 
of execution, he is said to have had ‘such a grand air, and so 
much beauty, majesty, and gravity, appeared in his countenance, as 
shocked the whole city at the cruelty that was designed him ; and 
extorted even from his enemies this unwilling confession, that he 
was a man of the most lofty and elevated soul, and of the most 
unshaken constancy and resolution that the age had produced.” 


‘* As the fatal hour was fast approaching when this unfortunate noble- 
man was to bid a last and eternal adieu to sublunary things, he desired 
the executioner to hasten his preparations. This hated functionary, ac- 
cordingly brought the book of Montrose’s wars, and his late declaration, 
which, by the sentence, were ordered to be tied round his neck with a cord, 
Montrose himself assisted in carrying this part of his sentence into execu- 
tion, and while the operation was performing, good-humouredly remarked, 
that he considered himself as much honoured then by having such tokens 
of his loyalty attached to his person, as he had been when his majesty 
had invested him with the order of the garter. 

“‘ Hitherto, Montrose had remained uncovered ; but, before ascending 
the ladder which conducted to the top of the gibbet, which rose to the 
height of thirty feet from the centre of the scaffold, he requested permis- 
sion to put on his hat. This request was, however, refused. He then 
asked leave to keep on his cloak ; but this favour was also denied him, 
Irritated, probably at these refusals, he appears for a moment to have lost 
his usual equanimity of temper, and when orders were given to pinion his 
arms, he told the magistrates that if they could invent any further marks 
of ignominy, he was ready to endure them all for the sake cf the cause for 
which he suffered. 

“ On arriving at the top of the ladder, which he ascended with asto- 
nishing firmness, Montrose asked the executioner how long his body was 
to be suspended tothe gibbet. ‘ Three hours’ was the answer. He then 
presented the executioner with three or four pieces of gold, told him he 
freely forgave him for the part he acted, and instructed him to throw him 
off as soon as he observed him uplifting his hands. The executioner 
watched the fatal signal with a throbbing heart, and when the noble 
victim raised his hands, the ill-fated functionary obeyed the mandate, and 
gave vent to his sorrow by a flood of tears. A feeling of horror seized 
the assembled multitude, who expressed their disapprobation by a ge- 
neral groan,”—vol. ii, pp. 47, 48. 

Thus died, at the age of thirty-eight, James Graham, Marquis 
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of Montrose ; who, nevertheless, had exerted himself for what at 
the time seemed a questionable cause ; and which, as has since been 
abundantly established, was the cause of oppression and tyranny. 
This is admitted fully by the author; although Presbyterians of 
the stricter class will not coincide with him in many of his indvi- 
dual opinions of the most prominent actors and measures, at that 
distracted period in Scottish history. Our purpose in quoting the 
above passages, however, was not to canvass opinions, or reconcile 
the statements chiefly relied on by Dr. Browne, coming, as these do, 
for the most part from the partisans of Montrose; but to show the 
vigour and ease of the narrative, abounding as it often does in all 
the higher qualities of historical composition. 

The history of the Earl of Mar’s insurrection, or the rebellion of 
1715, like that of 1745, has been placed in a much clearer light in 
the present work, as respects motives and facts, than we have ever 
before found it; and altogether, when taken in connection with 
what precedes and follows, puts the subject in a perfectly satisfac- 
tory shape. We cannot enter into its details, however; but re- 
strict ourselves to a singular letter, written by Mar to his baillie, 
in the lordship of Kildrummy, on the evening of the day on which 
he had published a high-flown and liberty-sounding declaration to 
the adherents of the Chevalier de St. George. The Earl, as is 
well known, was a subtle and selfish man ; but the following curious 
specimen of feudal despotism belongs to a period when we could 
hardly have expected that it existed even in the Highlands of Scot- 
land; much less, that it could have been exercised by a refined 
courtier at the time that he was uttering and publishing the most 
ardent and arousing language of loyalty and national honour. 
But yet it is no uncommon occurrence to find the loudest and 
fairest talkers in public about liberty, the greatest tyrants in private. 

** Invercauld, Sept. 9, at night, 1715. 

«* Jocke,—Ye was in the right not to come with the hundred men ye 
sent up to-night, when I expected four times the number. It is a 
pretty thing when all the Highlands of Scotland are now rising upon their 
king and country’s account, as I have accounts from them since they 
were with me, and the gentlemen of our neighbouring lowlands expect- 
ing us down to join them, that my men should be only refractory. 
Is not this the thing we are now about, which they have been wishing 
these twenty-six years? And now, when it is come, and the king and 
country’s cause is at stake, will they for ever sit still and see all perish? 
I have used gentle means too long, and so I shall be forced to put other 
orders I have in execution. I have sent you enclosed an order. for the 
lordship of Kildrummy, which you are immediately to intimate to all 
my vassals: if they give ready obedience, it will make some amends, and 
if not ye may tell them from me, that it will not be in my power to save 
them (were I willing) from being treated as enemies, by those who are 
ready soon to join me ; and they may depend on it, that I will be the first 
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to propose, and order their being so. Particularly, let my own tenants in 
Kildrummy know, that if they come not forth with their best arms, that I 
will send a party immediately to burn what they shall miss taking from 
them. And they may believe this not only a threat, but, by all that’s sa- 
cred, I’ll put it in execution, let my loss be what it will, that it may be an 
example to others. You are to tell the gentlemen that I’ll expect them in 
their best accoutrements, on horseback, and no excuse to be accepted of. 
Go about this with all diligence, and come yourself and let me know your 
having done so. All this is nut only as ye will be answerable to me, but 
to your king and country. 
‘** Your assured friend and servant, 
«© « Mar. 
“* To John Forbes of Inverau, Bailie of Kildrummy.’” 
vol. ii, pp. 270, 271. 
In the appendix to the second volume of this history, a number 
of extremely interesting and valuable documents are published for 
the first time, under the title of the “‘ Stuart Papers,” to which his 
present Majesty has been pleased to permit the author to have ac- 
cess, for the purpose of illustrating the rebellion of 1745. We have 
already said, that we shall not enter upon this part of the work. As 
a specimen of Prince Edward's English scholarship, however, and 
indeed of his intellectual powers, we quote two of his letters, written 
at a time sufficiently close upon his great enterprise, to satisfy us, 
that when in this country, little or no advancement could have 
taken place in his learning or understanding. 


“ Letter.—Prince Charles Edward to James Edgar, Esquire. 

“ Paris, ye 16th January, 1745. 
‘‘T nave received to of your letters allong with the King’s and Duks. I 
am very glad you have got so good an occasion of sending sum of my 
things, but the would,be more agreeable to me iff you had the bringing of 
them yourself. Iam going in to or three days to my contry howse, where 
I will be at full liberty to have the spleen. It is now to months I have 
not handeled a gun, because of the bad weather and cold, for which I 
would be called cacciotore di Panbianco by the Duke iff he new it, in re- 
venge for my calling him so formerly. As soon as I am arrived at Fitz 
james I intend to begin again to shute, but not whin it rens (rains). 
You see by this that according as one advanses in years one gets reason. 

Adieu. Curartes P.” 
vol. ii, pp. 467, 468. 


James Edgar was private Secretary to the Prince’s father. The 
other letter is from the Prince to his father. 


“ Sir, * Firz James, 5th April, 1745. 
“T still always continue, thank God, in perfect good health, and 
that is the only good I can say at present, for I see little apierence of any 
great thing from the F.C., or of my making the campaign. I have 
been also refused the Pasports I mentioned to you some posts ago, that 
had been asked by the Duke of Perth. You may judg by all these things 
how much reason I have to be out of umer (humour), but notwithstand- 
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ing one must submit to the will of God, and have patience, for lett them 
do what they will to me, it is absolutely and unavuidably necessary to bear 
with it, coule qui coute. LIonly hope in the Almighty, that he will re- 
ward us for our patienceand constance. I shant fail to mention to the B. 
of Soissons what you tell me by yours of ye 16th March, which I have 
just now received, and have nothing more to add for the present, having 
but disagreeable subjects to dwell upon. I lay myself at your ma- 
jesty’s feet, most humbly asking blessing. 
‘ Your moste dutifull son, 

‘* Cuartes P.”—vol.ii, p. 475. 

The campaign here alluded to was that of the French Army in 
Flanders, which the Prince wished to join, that he might be re- 
lieved from the state of seclusion in which he was kept by the 
French government, and also gain some knowledge of military 
tactics. But we must not go farther into the subject. 

It is due to the public as well as to the proprietors of the ‘ His- 
tory of the Highlands and of the Highland Clans,”—which we have 
shown ourselves so anxious to recommend as a standard work that 
was much wanted, and which we believe is most extensively patro- 
nized and circulated—to state, that it is to be completed in four 
volumes, consisting of eight parts ; four of these have been pub- 
lished, and the remainder are to be issued speedily. 





Art. X.—Pericles and Aspasia. By Watter SavaGE Lanpor, Esq. 
2 Vols. London: Saunders & Co. 1836. 


In his “ Imaginary Conversations of Literary Men and Statesmen,” 
Mr. Landor established his right to the title of the English Lite- 
rary Dramatist. That work displayed no ordinary acquaintance 
with the great men of antiquity—no ordinary enthusiasm and 
fidelity in personating their characters and feelings, by turns hu- 
mourous, tender, quaint, or lofty, as the subject required. Without 
caricature, and without effort, he seemed to place himself in the 
situation of the individuals represented, and to utter the very words, 
and suggest the very sentiments which they themselves would or 
must have done. It was also well observed of that work, that the 
author succeeded best when going far back into antiquity, and that 
according to the distance which the object or character contem- 
plated stood from him, so did his views expand, and the more wor- 
thy did he become of the admirable models supposed to be imitated. 
Accordingly, we remember, that his dialogue between Pericles and 
Sophocles was one of the happiest efforts which his ‘* Conversa- 
tions” presented. It is therefore reasonable to expect, when the 
former of these illustrious names is introduced again, upon a wider 
field and along with a more numerous array of contemporary per- 
sonages who are prominent in the temple of fame, that our author’s 
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power will not be. less felicitous than when he first personated that 
great commander, statesman, and orator, especially since the cele- 
brated Aspasia is the heroine in the series of Letters constituting 
the work. Indeed we have to say, that for all that is minute and 
graceful in scholarship, for all that is precise and noble in senti- 
ment, and all that is descriptive in situation, these Letters sur- 
pass the Dialogues formerly published. In truth, the work is so 
purely classical, so highly finished, and the characters so little 
known by the mass of readers now-a-days, who are attracted by 
tinsel more than by substantial riches, because these are not allow- 
ed the time necessary for weighing and valuing them, that we fear 
it will not obtain the popularity which more exciting but much more 
flimsy productions secure. If it may require of the reader, as Mr. 
Landor himself suggests, the ‘‘ learning by heart two first ‘ Years’ 
of Thucydides,” ere he can relish the volumes before us, something 
not much different from a sealed book is presented to nineteen- 
twentieths of the reading community. We must, however, select a 
few gems, without any thing like lengthened comment or discussion ; 
the imaginary nature of the performance, and the subjects treated 
of, affording small scope for any thing more than a_ taste for the 
author’s beauties, and an appreciation of the intellectual and critical 
powers displayed. 

As already intimated, there is a diversity of characters and topics 
introduced in these Letters. Besides Pericles, the eloquent, the 
venerable, but not the spotless, and Aspasia, the lively, but passion- 
ate and erring, her early companion Cleone figures prominently in 
the correspondence ; the gods, the poets and philosophers of Greece, 
the arts, and the manners of the age, being, with other and kindred 
themes, besides the love of the hero and heroine, constantly blended 
in learned and most terse as well as polished style. Our first ex- 
tract shall be from a letter of the sensible and affectionate Cleone 
to the lovely Aspasia. ‘Though her numerous criticisms on the poets 
are learned and profound, she is not above directing her taste to 
ornaments of dress—as witness the following artist-like particularity. 

“The arm is composed of three parts; no one of them is too long. 
Nowthe armlet intersects that very portion of it which must be considered 
as the most beautiful. In my idea of the matter, the sandal alone is 
susceptible of gems, after the zone has received the richest. The zone is 
necessary to our vesture, and encompasses the person, in every quarter of 
the humanized world, in one invariable manner. The hair too is divided 
by nature in the middle of the head. There is a cousinship between the 
hair and the flowers; and from this relation the poets have called by 
the same name the leaves and it. I'hey appear on the head as if they had 
been seeking one another. Our national dress, very different from the 
dresses of barbarous nations, is not the invention of the ignorant or the 
slave; but the sculptor, the painter, and the poet, have studied how best 
to adorn the most beautiful object of their fancies and contemplations. 
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The Indians, who believe that human pains and sufferings are pleasing to 
the deity, make incisions in their bodies, and insert into them imperishable 
colours. They also adorn the ears and noses and foreheads of their gods. 
These were the ancestors of the Egyptian; we chose handsomer and 
better-tempered ones for our worship, but retained the same decorations 
in our sculpture, and to a degree which the sobriety of the Egyptian had 
merely reduced and chastened. Hence we retain the only mark of bar- 
barism which dishonours our national dress, the use of ear-rings. If our 
statues should all be broken by some convulsion of the earth, would it 
be believed by future ages that, in the country and age of Sophocles, 
the women fore holes in their ears to let rings into, as the more brutal 
of peasants do with the snouts of sows !"—vol.i, pp. 83—85. 


Innumerable are the beautiful thoughts and images that enrich 
these Letters. There is not a page without them. Thus Cleone 
says, on hearing early tidings of the death of her beloved, “‘ O ! he 
was too beautiful to live! Is there any thing that shoots through 
the world so swiftly as a sunbeam?” And Pericles admonishes 
Aspasia, who mourns for the same youth—‘‘ Weep, and perform 
the offices of friendship. ‘The season of life, leading you by the 
hand, will not permit you to linger at the tomb of the departed.” 
Again, ‘* Rain drops easily from the bud, rests on the bosom of the 
maturer flower, and breaks down that one only which hath lived its 
day.” Of sculpture, Pericles says, ‘‘ There are things, Aspasia, 
beyond the art of Phidias. He may represent Love leaning upon 
his bow and listening to Philosophy, but not for hours together ; 
he may represent Love, while he is giving her a kiss for her lesson, 
tying her arms behind her; loosing them must be upon another 
marble.” Well might Greece be called a “ honied land,” if her sages, 
statesmen, and maidens discoursed in such mellifluous strains. 


Now for the rapturous Aspasia to her friend and playmate Cleone, 
regarding her hero and lover. 


** At last 1 have heard him speak in public. 

** Apollo may shake the rocks of Delphi, and may turn the pious pale; 
my Pericles rises with serenity: his voice hath at once left his lips and 
entered the heart of Athens. The violent and desperate tremble in every 
hostile city ; a thunderbolt seems to have split in the centre, and to have 
scattered its sacred fire unto the whole circumference of Greece. 

“ The greatest of progidies are the progidies of a mortal, they are, in- 
deed, the only ones: with the gods there are none. 

‘* Alas! alas! the eloquence and the wisdom, the courage and the con- 
stancy of my Pericles, must have their end; and the glorious shrine, 
wherein they stand pre-eminent, must one day drop into the deformity of 
death !”,—vol. 1, pp. 139, 140. 


There is a thought as natural and chaste, by Cleone to Aspasia 
on her birth-day, as any we ever heard uttered, and yet it seems to 
be as new as it is feeling and sweet. 


“© We have kept your birth-day, Aspasia. 
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** On these occasions J am reluctant to write any thing. Politeness, I 
think, and humanity, should always check the precipitancy of cougratu- 
lation. Nobody is felicitated on losing. Even the loss of a bracelet or 
tiara is deemed no subject for merriment and alertness in our frends and 
followers. Surely then the marked and registered loss of an irreparable year, 
the loss of a limb of life, ought to excite far other sensations.””—vol.i, p. 297. 


Our last specimen from these Letters will be from the last that 
Pericles is supposed to have written to Aspasia, and after the pes- 
tilence has robbed his house of his offspring, and made Athens a 
city of tombs. It breathes that sort of melancholy, which one can 
easily believe soothed the last days and hours of such refined 
heathens, and those sentiments which are highly descriptive of the 
national character, and also the philosophy of the sages of ancient 
Greece. 


“ Reviewing the course of my life, it appears to me, at one moment, as 
if we met but yesterday; at another, as if centuries had past within it; 
for within it have existed the greater part of those who, since the origin 
of the world, have been the luminaries of the human race. Damon called 
me from my musick to look at Aristides on his way to exile: and my 
father pressed the wrist by which he was leading me along, and whispered 
in my ear, 

wt Walk quickly by; glance cautiously ; tt ts there Miltiades ts in 
prison.’ 

‘‘In my adolescence I offered the rites of hospitality to Pindar and 
Empedocles: not long afterward I embraced the neck of Eschylus, about 
to abandon his country. With Sophocles I have argued on eloquence ; 
with Euripides on polity and ethicks; I have discoursed, as became an 
inquirer, with Protagoras and Democritus, with Anaxagoras and Meton. 
From Herodotus I have listened to the most instructive history, conveyed 
in a language the most copious and the most harmonious ; a man worthy 
to carry away the collected suffrages of universal Greece; a man worthy 
to throw open the temples of Egypt, and to celebrate the exploits of 
Cyrus. And from Thucydides, who alone can succeed to him, how re- 
cently did my Aspasia hear with me the energetick praises of his just 
supremacy ! 

“As if the festival of life were incomplete, and wanted one great orna- 
ment to crown it, Phidias placed before us, in ivory and gold, the tutelary 
Deity of this land, and the Jupiter of Homer and Olympus. : 

“ To have lived with such men, to have enjoyed their familiarity and 
esteem, overpays all labours and anxieties. I were unworthy of the friend- 
ships I have commemorated, were I forgetful of the latest.. Sacred it 
ought to be, formed as it was under the portico of Death.. my friendship 
with the most sagacious, the most scientifick, the most beneficent of philo- 
phers, Acron and Hippocrates. If mortal could war against Pestilence 
and Destiny, they had been victorious. I leave them in the field: unfor- 
tunate he who finds them among the fallen ! 

* And now, at the close of my day, when every light is dim, and every 
guest departed, let me own that these wane before me, remembering, as 
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I do, in the pride and fulness of my heart, that Athens confided her glory 
and Aspasia her happiness to me. 

‘‘ Have I been a faithful guardian? do I resign them to the custody of 
the gods undiminished and unimpaired? Welcome, then, welcome, my 
last hour! After enjoying for so great a number of years, in my publick 
and my private life, what I believe has never been the lot of any other, I 
now extend my hand to the urn, and take without reluctance or hesitation 
what is the lot of all.””—vol. ii, pp. 285—288. 


There is a good deal of poetry interspersed throughout these 
volumes. Mr. Landor’s verses have long ago been characterized 
as inextricable; nor do the specimens before us retrieve his muse 
from the charge. We can at least say, that they have totally failed 
to interest our feelings, and that toward the latter portion of the 
work, we have been disinclined to lose time in reading them, so as 
to be kept back from his delicious and intellectual prose. 

So much for Pericles and Aspasia, and their correspondence, of 
which we can confidently speak with all but unmixed approbation. 
We therefore deeply regret that Mr. Landor does not let his readers 
part from him with such kindly feeling and such sweet graces ; for, 
as if determined that he should exhibit the weak as well as the 
strong points which chequered his ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations,” he 
has added certain * Reflections on Athens at the Decease of Peri- 
cles,” anda ‘Letter to an Author,” which are disfigured by the 
very same want of temper, the same arrogant dogmatism, the same 
outrageous paradoxical spirit, that exposed him so justly to repro- 
bation in his former work. He falls foul, it seems to us, of all and 
sundry, whether the objects of his invectives be men or opinions, 
and in a style which betrays the most repulsive self-love. We 
were somewhat annoyed, when in the dedication of the work to Lord 
Mulgrave, we found these words, ‘I who never ask anything of 
any man.” This refers to the author’s being above soliciting per- 
mission for prefixing the Earl!’s ‘illustrious name”’ to the title-page : 
and yet there is about as much flattery pressed into the few sen- 
tences of that dedication as might well elevate the vainest patron, 
did they come from awise man. In comparing ancient Athens with 
the nations of modern Europe—with England for instance—Mr. 
Landor grows altogether furious, on a number of points. Buona- 
parte once more, too, comes in for a share of his ferocity. 

But to leave his ‘‘ Reflections on Athens” to the criticism or 
amusement of those who have a taste for such rhapsodical cru- 
sades against opinions and men, let us glance for an instant at Mr. 
Landor’s ‘“ Letter to an Author,” which certainly is a curiosity 
of its kind. In his ‘ Imaginary Conversations,” he entertained 
some childlish crotchets about the spelling of certain English (we 
observe he denies the term English the honour of a capital letter at 
its beginning) words; nor has he laid aside his fanciful refinements 
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in the present work. For example, we have apostols, for apostles, 
redd, for read, sepulcher, for sepulchre, and soon. And yet we 
do not find that his theory about carrying into effect a systemetic 
and uniform mode of spelling extends beyond a very limited num- 
ber of words. He says there is not a single word in the five 
volumes of the “Imaginary Conversations,” spelt differently from 
what he has found it in some learned and judicious author, or de- 
duced from strict analogy. But where can he meet with many 
persons who will have the same opinion of authors, or of strict 
analogy ? Or how can any one expect, who is superior to trifling, 
to compel all men to think as he does, or even to be at the pains 
to examine his system. Ifthe thing could be done as easily as 
passing an act of parliament, or if the system could be as speedily 
promulgated, how long would fanciful writers such as Mr. Landor 
himself, abide by the uniformity introduced. It is very strange 
how the author of Pericles and Aspasia should become so warm and 
ridiculous about a system of spelling, and still more strange that 
he should bring in the subject in the following manner. 


‘¢ You remark, and indeed complain, that I have discontinued the right 
spelling of many words: and you will censure me again more strongly 
for the reason. Itis this: I did not intend to publish the Leélers with 
my name; because a great party in England, and every scotchman and 
half-scotchman in the world is my sworn enemy. Among the rest, Lord 
Brougham, who, before he was Lord Brougham, was consulted by my 
publisher on the legality of certain expressions in the Imaginary Conver- 
sations, and returned the manuscript without an answer. Had he entered 
into it, he might have learnt some things which he never knew, and he 
might have seen others which he never will attain. He has much intui- 
tion: did it inform him what I thought of him? Certainly I never 
ventured to express those sentiments, for I am cautious, in all personal 
matters especially, to keep within the boundary of 1° mpemoy, 

«I destined the little profit that might arise from the Letters to the 
necessities of another, as Lady B. knows; and, when that person was 
found unworthy, I requested my hearty Tory friend, Mr. James, whose 
Mary of Burgundy Scott himself (were he envious) might have envied, 
to bestow it on any author in want of money more than myself, if any 
such could be found. I should have acted ill and imprudently, had I 
diminished it by obtruding an obnoxious name, undefended by the circum- 
vallation of club-houses, and without a sentinel to challenge an assailant. 

“ Mr. Hartley Coleridge, who inherits the genius of his father, is in- 
correct in mentioning me with a set of people (Elphinstone and Mitford 
at the head of them) who attempt to spell every word as we pro- 
nounce it. What, in the name of God, is there in common between these 
folks and me ?”’—vol. ii, pp. 322, 323. 


The last sentence of the paragraph in which we break off the 
extract, is in these suggestive words— But I must not forget that 
I am now where I shall be laughed at, if I go on.” What a mark 
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Mr. Landor must be for Scotchmen and half-Scotchmen! But if 
he proceed at this rate, how or where are they to catch such an ar- 
rogant egotist? It is unnecessary for us to attempt it, especially 
after the alarming profanity with which he appeals, in the above 
extract, to his readers. We therefore hasten to the close of his 
rigmarole letter, to let him show a little more of his pugnacity and 
incorrigible vanity. After informing his readers that he had much 
extended his remarks on the subject of spelling in that volume of 
the ‘‘ Imaginary Conversations” which contains the dialogue be- 
tween Tooke and Johnson, and of detaching its materials from the 
body of the work, that they might be published apart, he turns 
his ire against a certain Penciller by the Way, whom he describes 
and exposes in the following cutting, because, we believe, truthful 
style and strain. 


“At this time an American traveller passed through Tuscany, and 
favored me with a visit at my country seat. He expressed awish to reprint 
in America a large selection of my Imaginary Conversations, omitting 
the political. He assured me they were the most thumbed books on his 
table. With a smile at so energetick an expression of perhaps an un- 
desirable distinction, I offered him unreservedly and unconditionally my 
only copy of the five printed volumes, interlined and interleaved in most 
places, which I had employed several years in improving and enlarging, 
together with my manuscript of the sixth, unpublished. He wrote to me 
on his arrival in England, telling me that they were already on their voyage 
to their destination. Again he wrote, informing me that a friend, a 
nameless one, had left them at an American merchant's in Florence. I 
inquired there, and found the man indignant at such a charge against his 
punctuality : he declared he never had seen or heard of them. Without 
a question in regard to the anonomous friend, I told the American traveller 
in a few words that they were lost, and requested him to take no more 
trouble on the occasion than I myself should do. I never look for any 
thing, lest I should add disappointment, and something of inquietude, to 
the loss. I regret the appearance of his book more than the disappear- 
ance of mine. My letter of introduction to Mr. R. (whom he simply and 
unceremoniously calls a barrister) procured him, at my request, admit- 
tance to C. L. and his sister, both of whom he seems to have fidgetted. 
My letter of presentation to Lady B. threw open (I am afraid) too many 
folding-doors, some of which have been left rather uncomfortably ajar. 
No doubt his celebrity as a poet, and his dignity as a diplomatist, would 
have procured him all those distinctions in society, which he allowed so 
humble a person as myself the instrumentality of conferring. Here and 
there are persons, great and small, who interest me little: yet I wish the 
traveller had spoken in a slight degree more respectfully of my friend R., 
the most courageous man in existence, who determined to resign his pro- 
fession when he had acquired by it ten thousand pounds, and who did 
then resign it, when he was gaining ground daily. We should raise a 
statue to every lawyer of such integrity: we might do it without fear of 
indictment fer obstructing the streets. Another wish is, that the ingeni- 
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ous and good-natured traveller had represented somewhat less ludicrously, 
C. L. and his sister; not knowing or not minding that he is the most 
exhilarating and cordial of our writers, and she the purest. If, amid the 
accidents of human life, the anonomous friend be living; and if it hath 
pleased God, by the sea-voyage or any other means, to have restored to 
him the blessing of memory, so that he may recollect where he deposited 
the volumes and manuscripts; and if he will consign them to my pub- 
lishers, I shall be happy to remunerate him handsomely for the salvage. 
Should we be unsuccessful for the present, I am yet confident that, either 
in bottle or bladder, the unpublished portion, however mutilated and dis- 
figured, will be cast upon the shores of the Atlantick, and reach the hands to 
which it was entrusted. I have always found my ink grow paler by trans- 
fusion; and I cannot tell how it may stand in America after an exposure 
sO corrosive. 

‘* Greatly as I have been flattered by the visits of American gentlemen, 
I hope that for the future no penciller of similar compositions will deviate 
in my favour to the right-hand of the road from Florence to Fiesole. In 
case of mistake, there is a charming view of the two cities, and of Valdarno 
and Vallombrosa, from the iron-gate at the entrance to my grounds: 
I could not point out a more advantageous position.”—vol. ii, pp. 
340 —343. 

Mr. Landor! you must now be prepared for bullet or steel ; for 
ourselves, however, it would be much more pleasant to pass through 
the iron gateway at the entrance of your grounds, to—we doubt 
not—your hospitable Villa of Fiesolana, than, under false pre- 
tences, either obtain or be condemned again to read any portion of 
the present volumes but those that belong to the age of Pericles and 
Aspasia. Whether, we now ask, is a Landor’s silliness, or a 
Willis’s vulgarity, forwardness, and ingratitude, the more apparent ? 
But then a weakness and irritability of temper are not incompati- 
ble with exalted powers of mind, great attainments, and generous 
sentiments, such as shine and triumph in Pericles and Aspasia ; 
while the latter character can neither be elegant, nor the abode of 


moral excellence. 





Art. XI.—Sketches of Germany and the Germans: including a Tour in 
parts of Poland, Hungary, and Switzerland. By An EnGuisuman 
resident in Germany. 2 vols. London: Whittaker. 1836. 


WE regret that this interesting work came so late to hand, as to 
preclude us from doing anything like justice to it, whether by way 
of remark, and, as is our wont, by a pretty copious introduction of 
extracts, which is, after all, the fairest method of reviewing. It is 
a method, at any rate, in perfect accordance with the general cha- 
racter of this journal, the object of which is, to give a full and cor- 
rect account of the current literature of the day, without bias in 
favour of any party, and without being subjected, in the slightest 
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degree, to any sinister influence of publishers or booksellers. These 
sketches particularly require to be abundantly exhibited by extracts; 
because, independent of the eloquence and good feeling with which 
a vast variety of subjects are treated in thei, the extent of the 
author’s travels is so great—not a few of the places and things de- 
scribed being novel—that nothing short of tracing with him in out- 
line, the whole of his tour—quoting morsels on the way—can 
amount to a review ef the work. The season, however, is on the 
wing ; and that the patrons of literature may not leave town before 
being apprised of the value of these sketches, and knowing where 
to find many a summer’s hour of pleasant and instructive reading, 
we shall do what we are able for them and for the author. One 
thing may be safely said of the work ; that all who desire to have 
an enlightened conductor to the almost innumerable places and ob- 
jects of high interest contained within the wide circuit expressed in 
the title, whether the tour is to be in person, or in spirit, ought to 
become intimately acquainted with it. It may be objected, with 
justice, perhaps, that the writer travels too rapidly and widely to be 
able to give the reader more than the most superficial observa- 
tions. But then he tells us, that he has resided for a long time in 
Germany ; he must, therefore, be presumed, especially when it is 
seen what he does, to have been previously well acquainted with the 
German character, with her institutions, language, manners, and 
the principal subjects of interest described within an extensive 
range ; and when he goes beyond that line, we find he carries with 
him that sort of armour best adapted to clear his way easily and 
satisfactorily. Perhaps it may again be objected, that we have had 
enough and to spare of mere surface tourists. Our opinion, how- 
ever, is, that the author is much more than a skimmer, although 
his pencil gives rapid dashes. But our readers must endeavour to 
judge from the following examples, or rather be induced to examine 
for themselves, from such specimens, the entire publication, and 
say, whether we have given a just, though very general, character 
of it. Here follows a picture of a rare class, and though not 
sublime, one that is absolutely beautiful. It belongs to the isle of 
Rugen. 

‘‘ Wherever we move through this fairy island, our admiration is ex- 
cited, for we perceive the usual features of nature, not only most highly 
finished, but at the same time modelled upon the most reduced scale. At 
one time we are wandering through the silent recesses of a small ravine, 
skirted on either side by the dense foliage of a forest, or overhung by a 
romantic elevation, having every characteristic of Alpine scenery, except 
size and eternal snows; we then pass into a Lilliputian valley teeming 
with fertility, or enter a tiny glen, fringed with a tangled mass of thorns, 
briars, and wild flowers, which fill the air with a fragrant perfume; at 
another time our vision grasps the whole island, its chalky cliffs and the 
surrounding islets. 
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** Bergen is the capital of this little world, where villages are dignified 
with the appellation of towns, and hamlets with that of villages. Even 
here we have a little bath for the beau-monde, prettily situated near Pot- 
bus, on the brow of a hill overhanging the sea, and united by a fine 
avenue of noble trees to the extensive park of the Prince von Potbus.” 


The author goes on to say of this multum in parvo, and the other 
neighbouriag islands, that being seldom visited by foreigners, the 
inhabitants are primitive in their manners, and extremely hospita- 
ble, and that the clergy consider it condescension on the part of a 
stranger, to accept of a seat at their frugal board, whose houses 
are generally of a respectable description, and, being surrounded by 
orchards and vine bowers, appear like so many miniature palaces 
studded over the islands, when compared with the comfortless huts 
of the peasants. The clergy, who are chiefly of the reformed re- 
ligion, are therefore looked upon as superior beings, and no doubt 
are such, when compared with the peasantry ; for besides the duties 
of the holy ministry, they generally exercise those of physician and 
lawyer. ‘The same good men have also an admirable plan of render- 
ing their benefices hereditary ; for when there is no male heir, the 
widow, daughter, or niece, generally marries a candidate for holy 
orders, who is then inducted into the living. What a tempting 
spot must the isle of Rugen be, after this, to the worn-out spirit 
of a disappointed or broken-down Englishman (especially since, as 
we are informed, the language of the inhabitants could without 
much difficulty be acquired by one from this country), provided he 
could leave his feelings and habits behind him! ‘The experiment 
would be no less curious, were a Rugenian transported to England 
—to London. We find, however, that the inhabitants of the islands 
referred to, are not without their vices, though they are a harmo- 
nious and hospitable people ; for they are somewhat addicted to 
schnapps- drinking. 

This same sort of drink, which appears to be common in Prussia, 
together with beer-soup, and butter-bemme for food, recalls some 
of Raumer’s shrewd though tinctured opinions to be found regard- 
ing English cookery, in a previous article of the present number of 
our journal. Compare what the German in England, with what 
the Englishman in Prussia, says on the modes of living. 

‘‘ Whether it be owing to the universal prevalence of parsimonious 
feeling, or the extreme niggardliness of the soil, which is for the most pait 
sandy and unproductive, the Prussians are in general extremely abstem:- 
ous; bread, butter, and potatoes, being the principal articles of consump- 
tion—the latter with the lower classes; and the former, I have seen all 
ranks partake of half-a-dozen times daily. If you visit a friend, it is more 
than probable that the lunch will be butter-bemme (bread and butter) ; if 
you go to an inn, and order refreshment, without specifying any thing 
particular, this will be certainly brought. Still, however popular, it divides 
its empire with potatoes, which a stranger taking notes, might with justice 
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enter in his pocket-book as the national food, since I have frequently seen 
| them served in six different forms: the bread was made from them, the 
soup thickened with them, there was fried potatoes, potatoe salad, and 
potatoe dumplings ; to which may be added potatoe cheese, which, by-the- 


i bye, is one of its best preparations, and will keep many years, for which 
we are indebted to Prussian ingenuity.” 





| This account of the various forms into which one vegetable sub- 
stance may be reduced, confirms one of Raumer’s statements re- 

| garding the defective character of English cookery, which he says 

| consists not in the want of excellent articles, but of the knowledge 

of art in combining and varying them, when made into dishes. 

: Our author’s observations regarding the city of Berlin, may also 


| be compared with the German’s when in London. He says that 
| the capital of Prussia appears to be built for effect; all that is 
| beautiful being, as it were, gathered into one focus. In diverging 
from this, a great number of incongruities are observed ; such as 
streets broad, even to dreariness. Il'ew of the houses exceed two 
stories high. We may well believe him, therefore, right in saying, 
that though the circumference of the city exceeds five leagues, there 
are only two hundred thousand inhabitants within it ; and that ex- 
cept on some public occasion, an Englishman, accustomed to the 
hive-like population of his own commercial cities, would be inclined 
to say of Berlin, the pestilence had lately been there. The cir- 
/ cuimstance of the river being perfectly level with the city, is a 
more serious objection, for it is inccempatible with cleanliness, and 
probably, future prosperity. During summer, the effluvia from 
the sluggish gutters that line the streets, and the no less sluggish 
Spree into which they empty themselves, must be exceedingly per- 
| nicious to health. Accordingly, the writer asserts, that in the sum- 
| mer of 1834, the deaths exceeded the births by forty-four weekly. 
It increases the reader’s interest in these volumes, to find that 
the author’s motive for travelling from Berlin to Warsaw, was to 
aid and encourage a young and noble exiled Pole, in a love adven- 


ture, which terminated happily. Let us behold the scene of the 
lover’s restoration to his family. 


RR — Sg 


‘« The joy of the venerable couple on seeing their brave son is indescri- 
bable—that of the mother was almost frenzied, and after lavishing on him 
a thousand kisses, she embraced me; at that moment the door was hastily 
thrown open, and two lovely girls rushed in, pushed aside their mother, 
and nearly smothered me with kisses before they discovered their mistake, 
to the great amusement of our whole party. In fact, it was not surprising 
they did not recognise their brother, as he was robbed of his brown mus- 
tachios, and enriched with a dark red wig; at the same time his fine mili- 
tary figure was encased in the uniform of an English groom; the delusion 
was so complete, and he portrayed the character with such fidelity, that it 
was nearly impossible to detect the imposition.” 
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Next evening the author dined with a large party of Poles who had 
been expecting the arrival of their countryman, though every letter 
which crosses the frontier is examined by the authorities. But 
he even found that the Poles with whom he conversed were, some 
how or another, as well acquainted with every political question 
which agitated Europe, as if they passed their time in England. 
How their hearts must throb on reading some of the speeches ut- 
tered in the British House of Commons and elsewhere, in their be- 
half! It is cheering to find that they enjoy at least the solace of 
knowing the sympathies felt for them, amid all the wretchedness 
and oppression which the author shows us they endure. It is more 
cheering still to read the following account and testimony. 

‘“‘ It is rather a curious circumstance, that the banquet was held at the 
house of a distinguished Russian, as great an enemy to tyranny, as he is 
a friend to rational freedom. Yet, even here, where suspicion was in a 
great measure lulled, it was necessary to adopt the strictest precaution, in 
order to prevent the intrusion of any of the army of spies who invade the 
most private sanctuary; and nothing can give a more forcible representa- 
tion of the state of society than the simple fact, that instead of the side- 
board of plate, which in our own happier country is the accompaniment 
of the festive board, we had here a collection of weapons of defence in order 
to be ready to repel any sudden surprise; nevertheless, in the face of 
all these precautionary measures, I heard language and opinions, and 
witnessed bursts of enthusiasm, which shewed that the spirit of resis- 
tance in Poland only slumbers, to awake at a fitting opportunity, and 
crush for ever the outraged power of the monarch who now wields her 
destinies; for his barbarities have not only alienated every Pole, but en- 
listed in their favour the sympathies of the surrounding nations; and the 
signal for a general Polish insurrection will be the first war in which 
Russia may be engaged.” 

It would be easy to cull from these volumes discussions regard- 
ing such weighty matters as politics and commerce. We might, 
while speaking of Prussia, have seen, for example, that she is no 
more to be considered a maritime power than Austria, owing to the 
shallowness of most of her harbours, the want of efficient nurseries 
for her seamen, and the poverty of the country. The Prusso-Germanic 
league might be made a fruitful subject for speculation and re- 
mark. But we rather confine ourselves to lighter topics and no- 
tices, as being more generally interesting. On the subject of poli- 
tics, however, we must be excused for quoting an anecdote wherein 
one of our author’s fellow travellers ona certain occasion declared 
to him that there must be mose liberty in Austria than in England. 
This to the Englishman was a new doctrine, and he begged to be 
informed how the other established it. ‘‘ Why, have you not,” 
said he, ‘‘ passed the infamous Reform Bill, thereby making it 
compulsory upon the whole nation to become the members of the 


Reformirte Kirche? (Reformed Church !)” 
IZ 
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Prague has been for a considerable time the residence of Charles 
X, where he is, as he was elsewhere, in his private capacity, a great 
favourite. He was looking extremely well for his age, and seemed 
perfectly happy in his retirement. The Duke of Bordeaux “ has 
grown up a handsome boy, but rather short for his age.” We 
should think that he has been something more than a boy for the 
last two years. It is pleasant to us to hear that he is possessed of an 
extraordinary capacity for learning; for we remember to have seen 
him often during the ex-king’s sojourn in Edinburgh, and to have 
been struck with his intelligent countenance at that period. There 
was also a firmness in his step, that we were willing to suppose was 
not altogether the result of high breeding and expectations. He 
appeared to us a fine, vigorous, and promising boy. 

He is said to be the idol of the citizens of Prague, and to pos- 
sess such qualities of head and heart, that should it be his fate to 
be elevated to the throne of his ancestors, France will have no 
cause to be discontented. There is unquestionably a deep interest 
naturally felt for a family who have so long, whether for good or for 
evil, occupied so large a portion of the world’s consideration. We 
therefore are not incurious to learn how the Duchesses d’ Angouleme 
and de Berri sustain their misfortunes ; in the former of whom, 
we are told, it appears grief has anticipated age, and that she exists 
merely for the sake of others ; in the latter the ravages of time and 
adversity are not less perceptible, showing that her restless, ambi- 
tious mind has not adapted itself to the severe reverses she has en- 
countered. 

On reaching Dresden, our author introduces to us a few notices 
of a personage who at no distant pericd engaged the gossip of our 
English coteries in no ordinary degree; we mean Prince Piickler- 
Muskau, whose chateau and pleasure grounds are thus described. 

** On arriving at the castle, we were politely received by the Princess 
Piickler-Muskau, daughter of the late Chancellor Hardenberg, from whom 
we were sorry to learn that the Prince had departed some months previous 
on a tour to Algiers, and other parts of Africa, where he is said to be en- 
gaged in gathering another basket of ‘ Tutti Frutti.’ 

‘“ The castle is really a splendid building, and certainly the prince’s tour 
through England has not been without utility ; since English neatness and 
English comfort were plainly visible throughout the grounds and the cha- 

zau. The former are laid out with good taste, and, unlike the various 
misnamed ‘ Englische Anlige’ (English pleasure grounds) we so frequently 
meet with in Germany, nature and art were here most felicitously blended ; 
the walks and avenues were not made merely for the purpose of exhibiting 
a serpentine form, but were judiciously conducted in such a direction as to 
embrace the finest prospects ; but in nothing, perhaps, has the prince been 
so fortunate, as in the selection of his trees, and groups of evergreens ; 
which, when taken in one general coup-d’ceil, mingle their shades most 
harmoniously together, and form a very interesting picture. 
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“The next object that particularly struck me was the river Neisse, as 
it gently glided through the park, whose course has been directed into a 
more picturesque channel, by the guiding hand of the tasteful proprietor ; 
artificial islands, their banks blooming with aquatic plants, lakes, temples, 
summer-houses, fishing-cots, and rustic bridges, are only a few of the em- 
bellistiments of the park at Muskau, which, for the pure taste displayed in 
its arrangements, is certainly unequalled in Germany. 

‘« [ perceived in the park some fine specimens of oak, pine, and linden, 
and from their immense size and luxuriant foliage, they appear to be indi- 
genous to the soil; but the climate is a great enemy to the tender plants 
and evergreens, natives of more southern lands. ‘The meadows, also, wore 
not the lovely verdure of our own more humid isle, but appeared parched 
by the drought; and though in spring they no doubt exhibit a different as- 
pect, yet, the summer being hot and short, and the winter long and severe, 
must have a very unfavourable effect, not only cn these, but on many of 
the exotic plants. Indeed, none but a patriot, or an absolute enthusiast, 
would ever have expended so much money on an ungenial svil, and in a 
country destitute of any intellectual society.” 


When at Cassel, the author heard some anecdotes of Jerome 
Bonaparte, one of which is highly descriptive of the man and the 
dissolute court he kept when King of Westphalia. He was the 
merriest of monarchs, encouraging amusements of ev ery sort ; nor 
did the progress of the Russians towards his capital interrupt his 
galeties. Whena French envoy announced the immediate danger, 
entering the presence chamber without ceremony at such a critical 
moment, he beheld the furniture piled up in a corner, and the King 
with his attendants engaged at blind man’s buff. 

A Danube Packet, such as plies between Ulm and Vienna, 
seems from the author's account the strangest of all specimens of 
ship-carpentry. It is neither like ship, barge, boat, nor canoe, but 
a thing suz generis, we suppose. We have not room, however, for 
the grotesque description. ‘The freight and the variety of the passen- 
gers in the one by which he proceeded to the Austrian capital are 
equally motley. But let us on to the city, after announcing that 
the writer felt more admiration on beholding the scenery of the 
Danube than of the more frequently lauded Rhine. In Vienna, who 
can take precedence among men, of Metternich, the Premier of 


Austria ? 


‘* What ravages have a few years committed on the fine countenance 
of one of the handsomest men of Vienna! We now no longer see 
before us the gay, the gallant courtier, no longer the brilliant meteor of 
the social circles! Age has, however, in some degree, atoned for its 
thefts, by making him interesting and venerable ; and as I beheld him, 
leaning on the arm of the young emperor, appearing like a sage sent to in- 
fuse wisdom into his councils, I thought him one of the most intellectual 
looking men I had ever seen. Indeed, it is impossible to behold this great 
man without admiration, however we may dislike his sentiments, when we 
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. remember that his superior mind alone has steered the ship of state, so long 
tossed by the waves, and buffetted by the tempest, into the harbour of peace 
and safety. He is of middling stature, and slightly formed ; his countenance 
pale, and his lofty brow strongly marked with the lines of thought; 
his head is finely shaped, with an expressive grey eye, and his mouth of 
that depressed form which always indicates firmness of character ; his 
manners are conciliating, serious, and dignified; and while listening to 
‘his eloquent conversation, it is not difficult to discover, even beneath the 
bland tone of his voice, the energy and decision of a great mind. I have 
heard from several of his friends (for the courteous speeches in public of 
such a complete man of the world as Metternich are not to be depended 
upon), that he is really a friend of England and the English, admires our 
‘institutions, and laughs at the would-be political oracles of Germany, who 
‘gravely pronounce us on the eve of a revolution, and asserts that the good 
sense of England will never lead her into anarchy, so long as the govern- 

_ ment defers to the openly expressed feeling of the respectable part of the | 
community. He is also an enthusiastic admirer of the public press of Eng- | 
land, controlled as it is by the good sense of the people. ‘That these are 
his private sentiments, is in some measure borne out by his marked cour- 
tesy in receiving the English, to whom he is more than usually lavish of 
smiles and civil speeches. Indeed, if I may infer the political sentiments 
of a court by the manners and behaviour of its sovereign and ministers, I 
should be inclined to consider that we have in Austria an ally, and for the 
same cause must deem Prussia an enemy.” 


It is impossible to remain any considerable time in Vienna, with- 
out finding out some of the deep impressions which the French left 
in the city during their mastery over it. Napoleon bequeathed his 
foot-prints wherever he went; and every anecdote connected with 
his name, attaches to it all the force which in our imaginations we 
allow to his cuncentrated great qualities. It is thus that even the 
repetition of one of his slightest or shortest sentences, receives the 
full meaning which the words are capable of bearing, and perhaps 
frequently much more than he intended to convey, although no man 
ever dealt in more sententious phrases and more pointed ideas. 
His actions were always most significant, characteristic, and me- 
morable, even when of a character that would be accounted trifling 
or ridiculous in others. For example— 


“* After the battle of Wagram,’ said my friend, ‘ which decided the 
fate of the Austrian empire, Napoleon established his head-quarters at 
Schénbrun. It so happened, that I was on duty in the palace about mid- 
night, and while passing the apartment of the emperor, I heard a noise, 
appearing as if he was in the act of repelling an attack, which caused me 
to fly to his assistance. In doing so, I was accompanied by another 
officer and the Mameluke, when a most ridiculous scene presented itself. 
The greatest warrior of Europe was engaged, sword in hand, in mortal 
combat, charging, not an assassin, but—must I say it—a cat! Upon 
seeing how contemptible an enemy we had to subdue, we could not forbear 
smiling ; and the emperor, after a liearty laugh, good-naturedly related to 
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us the origin of his dislike to the little tyrant of rats and mice. ‘ When I 
was very young,’ said he, ‘ I took great pleasure in hunting cats and dogs; 
and when I saw them flying from my doughty strokes, I fancied myself 
already a Cesar. One of my sisters had a pet Angola cat, to whom I had 
become an object of great dislike, from the incessant war I waged against 
it. Having one day found it alone in a room, I commenced my attack as 
usual, whip in hand; the little tiger, frantic with rage, flew at my head, 
tore and bit me in such a manner, that the marks remain to this day. My 
cries soon brought assistance; but so deep was the impression stamped 
upon my young mind, that I verily believe, at this moment, I should prefer 
attacking a lion to a cat.’”’ 


Here is something equally Bonapartean, but of a higher style. 


“ In 1805, as the celebrated composer, Haydn, was regarding, with no 
very agreeable feelings, the triumphal march of the French troops, as they 
took possession of the capital of his beloved country, he was not a little 
alarmed when he observed an officer and his guard stop at the door of his 
house, and demand an interview. ‘The immortal composer of the Creation 
advanced to meet them, and with a trembling voice demanded for what 
prrpose they sought him; adding, with great humility, ‘1 am merely poor 
Haydn, the composer; what crime can I havecommitted against the French 
government?’ ‘ None,’ replied the officer, smiling; ‘ on the contrary, I 
have received the orders of the Emperor Napoleon to place a sentinel at 
your door, in order to protect and honour an individual of such rare genius.’ 
The guard was continued while the French occupied Vienna; and when- 
ever the troops passed his door, the band played some of his most cele- 
brated compositions.” 

Such are some of the lighter morsels to be found in these volumes. 
We could, though not so conveniently within the space allowed us, 
have given specimens of information which must have been the re- 
sult of more laborious thought and extended observation. He, 
however, who can so well entwine the leaves and twigs together, 
may be presumed to have skill not only in measuring and bending 
the branches, but in grasping the body or trunk, and reaching the 
roots of the tree of knowledge in whatever soil that tree may grow. 
His information is extensive, various, and pleasantly communicated. 





Arr. XII.—Third Report of the Commissioners for Inquiring into the 
Condition of the Poorer Classes in Ireland. 


Ir is only within the last few years that emigration has been con- 
sidered in Great Britain as a national measure. On a subject of 
so much importance, however, it is most desirable that every pos- 
sible light should be thrown ; in fact, emigration may be illustrated 
by the image of a large family with moderate means. Let them 
remain at home together, and their strength and importance is very 
confined ; but disperse them over a wide field, and see how their 
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strength and capability of assisting each other is augmented. We 
know numerous instances of struggling families sending some of 
their sons abroad, who, had they remained at home, would have 
produced little more than sufficient to add to the common stock the 
amount of their own support ; but in a few years, in our fertile 
American Coloniés, not only establish themselves, but impart assist- 
ance and comfort to others. 

In discussing the subject of emigration, there are some persons 
who seem to think that the labouring pauper may be employed to 
equal advantage at home, in draining bogs, or other public works 
that might be undertaken, and with no greater outlay of capital 
than is proposed by the Report of the Emigration Committee. 
But let any person who is at all capable of judging, reflect for a 
moment on the difference to the paupers themselves. So long as 
public works are going on, and money is expended at home, the 
labourer employed will find work and food ; but at the expiration 
of seven years will you find him and his wretched family raised in 
the scale of civilization and comfort? No; on the contrary, he 
would, in all probability, be found just as he was before, inhabitin 
the same miserable hovel, and with his physical strength naturally 
impaired by seven years’ hard toil merely for a scanty support. But 
visit the pauper emigrant (and family) removed to our North 
American Colonies, and at the end of seven years, you will find 
him the proprietor of one hundred or eighty acres of ground; 
twenty or twenty-five acres of which will be cleared and under cul- 
ture, with a good log-house, barn, cows, oxen, &c., and the certain 
prospect of independence in view for his family. Is not this a 
cheering prospect for the poor half-starved labourer? No person, 
unless he has lived in the colonies, can imagine the change that 
generally takes. place, even as to the industrious habits of those 
who were indolent at home. 

We observe, from the Report before us, that the commissioners 


recommend an extensive voluntary emigration from Ireland, in 
which we concur. 


“¢ Munster (County Clare, Barony Corcomroe).—‘ Very little emigration 
has taken place from this part of the country of late years..—(Dean Stack- 
pole). ‘The classes of persons from which the principal emigration has 
taken place are persons who have got into arrear with their landlords, and 
have been ejected from their farms. Some, also, who were concerned in 
the Terry-Alt system, who, through fear of being apprehended, left the 
country..—(Dean Stackpole). ‘ No rich farmers have emigrated, and 
there is nothing to show that the high rents given by the small tenants 
have driven any rich farmer out of the country.—(Cumin). ‘There has 
not been sufficient emigration in any way to effect the price of labour. 
‘In order to raise the prices of labour, it would be necessary to remove 
nearly one-half the labourers. Nearly every man works his own land, and 
does not employ much labour,’—(Daly, Welsh, Stack). Archdeaco 
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Whitty thinks that the removal of a few would raise the price. The dis- 
tance to the nearest port, which is Kilrush, is twenty-two miles, to Galway 
thirty-two miles, to Limerick the same. The expense of conveying a 
man, his wife, and three children, to the nearest seaport, would be about 
ten shillings. Many thought that if a free passage to America were 
offered, some would accept of it who have hitherto forborne to emigrate— 
at least, said they, the young men would, though not the women. 

‘* Munster (County Kerry, Barony Inveragh).—‘ Emigration has not 
been considerable; very few have gone from this barony during the last 
five years. —(Mr. Mahony). ‘I think, in most instances, those who did 
go were of the better sort of farmers’.—(Mr. Butler). ‘ Their object was 
merely to better their condition.—(Mr. J. O’Connell). ‘ In other places 
farmers who have had leases, and sublet portions of their land, have left 
their farms because the smaller tenantry outbid them; but this has not 
taken place in Inveragh.’—(Mr. J. O’Connell). 

“ Emigration has not been sufficient to raise wages or lower rents, by 
reducing the competition for employment or small holdings. As to the 
quantity which would be sufficient for these purposes, the witnesses are 
unable to give any answer. Valentia (in this barony), is the principal 
seaport, but there are one or two others on the coast. A man, wife, and 
three or four children, might be conveyed from any part of the barony to 
that port for avery trifling sum. ‘ There is a foolish attachment to 
home, which would keep a great many back, but I do not doubt that 
numbers would accept a free passage to America, if it were offered.’— 
(Mr. Butler.) 


‘The witnesses concur in stating that the younger people would be 
most willing to emigrate. 

‘* Munster (County Kerry, Barony Trughenackmy).—‘ There has been 
some emigration from the western parts of the barony, but it has been in 
a great measure confined to those distyicts. ‘The emigrants were generally 
industrious farmers, who carried capital out with them. Their object was 
solely to better their condition. I know the argument they used was that 
land in Ireland let too high, and that when their leases were out the 
could not get’ land at a price to pay them.’—(Mr. Miles.) Mr. Chute 
says, ‘ In the parish of Bally M‘Elligott several Palatines emigrated a few 
years ago; they were farmers in comfortable circumstances, sold their 
interest in their land, and took ‘some capital with them to America; some 
liundreds of persons have emigrated from this barony within a few years; 
they were a mixture of all classes; many artisans went from the towns 
and villages ; several of the better class of farmers, and some labourers. 
I only know of one farmer who had occupied much land.’ 

‘‘The amount of emigration has been much too small to produce any 
effect in raising wages, or lowering rents, by reducing the competition for 
employment, or for holdings. As to the amount which it would be neces- 
sary to draw off, in order to affect wages, it is said, ‘ If strange labourers 
were kept away, wages would rise in the busy times of the year ; if ten per 
cent. were taken from the present population, it would raise wages gene- 
rally.’—( Messrs. Fitzgerald and Twiss). On the other hand it is said, 
‘ We think that, before wages are raised to 10d. a day throughout the 
year, one-third of the preseut labouring population must be removed,’— 
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‘(Messrs. Powell, Roche, Chute, Peel, and O’Leary). ‘Tralee, a seaport 
town, is in the barony, and Cork and Limerick are within moderate dis- 
tances. The sea coast is within a few miles of the centre of the barony. 
Two days’ journey in a cart would take emigrants to either Cork or 
Limerick ; a few hours would take them to Tralee. ‘Ifa free passage to 
America were offered, I think many would accept it. I am doubtful 
whether. many would not go who are the best to keep at home; I mean 
industrious farmers, with some capital. I think those who have felt the 
difficulties of life would be the most ready to go. Young people are often 
full of hope, even with bad prospects.’—(Mr. Miles). 

** Munster (County Limerick, Barony Conello, Lower).—Emigration 
has been considerable during the last five years. ‘ About 300 went out 
of this barony last year.’—(Messrs. Brown and Ruckle). ‘The emigrants 
consisted of a few large farmers, many small occupiers, and a great many 
common labourers. They were usually good industrious men; the object 
with all was to improve their condition.—(Messrs. Brown and Ruckle). 
Mr. Brown says, ‘ Last year a considerable number of Palatines emigrated 
to America. The Palatines were originally German Protestants, settlers 
brought in, I believe, in Queen Anne’s time, and planted in villages in 
various parts of the country, with leases of land. ‘They continue to this 
day a distinct body from the Irish population around them, and live 
principally in their own hamlets, and not often intermarrying with their 
neighbours. I believe that a considerable number of these people emi- 
grated because they found they could not take land from which other 
tenants had been ejected without incurring considerable danger, and that 
the principal reason of their emigration was this feeling of insecurity. 
However, very few substantial farmers leave the country.’ ‘ The emigra- 
tion which has taken place has not been sufficient to reduce the competi- 
tion for labour, or for holdings, so as to raise wages or Jower rents. I 
think one-half of the labourers of .the barony must be sent away before 
work at 10d. a-day would be found for the remainder regularly through 
‘the year.’—(Messrs. Brown and Ruckle). ‘ Limerick is the nearest sea- 
port where a ship for emigrants could be got; it is about 15 miles distant 
from the centre of the barony. The expense of conveying a man, wife, 
and three children to that port would be about 4s. Ifa free passage to 
America were offered, a very large number of labourers, small landholders, 
and young unmarried people of both sexes would accept of it.’—(Mr. 
Brown). 

‘¢ Munster (County Limerick, Barony Coshlea).—From 100 to 200 per- 
sons per annum have emigrated from his barony. ‘The number has been 
fewer during the last few years.—(Rev. Morgan, P.P., and Mr. Russell). 
“The emigrants were industrious labourers, mechanics, and small farmers, 
“who went out in the hope of bettering themselves, and from the low rate 
of wages in this country. The number of farmers who went was very 
few. 

“With respect to the effect produced on the wages of labour and the 
rent of land by the withdrawal of so many competitors, it is said, ‘ They 
-are scarcely missed.’—(Mr. Bennett, &c). gh 

‘** The expense of conveying a man, wife, and three children to Limerick, 
which is the nearest sea-port, and twenty English miles distant, would be 


about 5s. 
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“<¢ Ifa free passage to America were offered, a great many would accept 
of it; young unmarried persons of both sexes would be most anxious to 
go.’—(Mr. Bennett). ‘ Few would refuse the offer.’ Thomas Buckley, 
a cooper, says, ‘1 have eleven brothers and sisters, and if they had the 
means to emigrate they would not stop another day here.’ ” 


From the foregoing extract, it will be seen that the spirit of emi- 
gration has been almost extinguished, in certain parts of Ireland, 
during the last four years; but we trust that now it will be en- 
livened by the exertions of government. It must be admitted that 
if we had arrangements made to furnish -correct information, in 
various parts of the colonies and United Kingdom, that free emigra- 
tion, to the extent of 40,000, (or 50,000, with prospect of rapid 
increase) would find its way annually to our American colonies, 
without any expense to the country, and at the same time enhanc- 
ing the value of the crown lands, by the introduction of such popula- 
tion, and also by opening a new field for the manufactures of the 
mother country. 

To Ireland the United States is moreindebted for a large share of its 
population than to any other country. Emigration thither has been 
very great,ever since the revolution, particularly from the province of 
Ulster ; and many of the natives of the sister island rank high among 
the citizens of the great western republic for wealth and talent, and 
still feel an affectionate sympathy towards the country of their birth. 
In all the principal towns, and at all public works, the operative 
labourers are Irish. When travelling through the western part of 
the State of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, &c., we may venture 
to say that you will find nearly one half the population Irish, or 
their descendants. In Pitsburgh you will almost fancy yourself in 
the province of Ulster ; and Baltimore owes its rapid rise to the 
sons of Hibernia. These circumstances have hitherto drawn, and 
will continue to draw, a considerable portion of emigrants to the 
United States. 

The observations of all the persons examined by the commission- 
ers, tend to prove that emigration, and that to a vast extent, is the 
only remedy that can be immediately applied to Ireland. 

“ Munster (County Tipperary, Barony Middlethird).—‘ In 1834 a con- 
siderable number emigrated. In the present year there were not so many, 
principally because some vessels were lost last year.’—(Mr. Scully, &c.) 
The greater number were merely able to pay their passage, but there were 
several who took considerable property with them. The object of these 
emigrants was simply to better their condition. Mr. Phelan says, ‘ Mr. 
Fergus Langley, of Lichfin, a magistrate, is now preparing to go to New 
South Wales, because he has frequently been attacked, and does not think 


himself safe in this country.’ 

‘« The emigration which ‘has taken. place has not. been sufficient to 
reduce the competition for employment or for small holdings. It has not, 
therefore, in any degree influenced wages or rent. The witnesses are 
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unable to give an opinion as to the quantity of emigration which would 
be sufficient to raise one or lower the other. 

‘‘ The distance to the nearest seaport, which is Limerick, is 28 miles. 
The expense of conveying a man, wife, and three children to that port 
would be about il. 2s. 6d. If a free passage to America were offered, 
many would accept of it, both small holders and labourers; young un- 
married people of both sexes would be glad of such an offer; but, generally 
speaking, married people would be found more willing to emigrate. 
Thomas Ward says, ‘ It is hard for a married man to find the bit to put 
in his children’s mouths at home, when the unmarried man may struggle 
on. John Phelan says, ‘I know many men who emigrated, leaving their 
wives and children behind them, in the hope that, when there, they would 
have the means of sending home money to defray the expense of their 
passage.’ Edward M‘Enroe says, ‘I know two instances of men 
emigrating in that way; one was only twelve months gone when he sent 
home the amount of his wife’s and children’s passage.’ 

** * Several families (12 or 18) in the neighbourhood of Baldoyle, sold 
their interest in their holdings, and went last year to Mexico.’—(Mr. 
Upton, Henrick). 

‘* Munster (County Waterford, Barony Decies, without Drum).—During 
the last five years there has been some emigration from this barony, but 
not to any great amount; about half the emigrants were from the towns: 
there were, perhaps, 100 or 200 in each year; the emigrants from the 
country parts were chiefly labourers. ‘The witnesses cannot name among 
them one considerable farmer; those from the towns were labourers and 
artisans. The cause of the emigrations was want of employment at good 
wages at home, and the wish for an improvement of condition. The emi- 
gration has not been sufficient to produce any effect in raising wages or 
lowering rents. It is said that ‘ if strangers were kept away, there would 
not be a great surplus of labour in most of the parishes in the barony.’ 
Waterford and Youghal are the ports to which emigrants from this place 
go; the former is fifteen miles and the latter twenty, from the centre of 
the barony. The expense of conveying a man, wife, and three children to 
the nearest port would be from 5s. to 10s. If a free passage to America 
were offered, it is said that ‘ quantities of labourers would accept the 
offer.” The larger number of those who would accept such an offer would 
be unmarried people. 

‘¢ Munster (County Waterford, Barony Middlethird ).—‘ Upwards of 300 
persons have emigrated from this barony within the last five years.’— (Mr. 
Duckett, &c.) ‘They were small farmers and labourers.’—(James Hayes.) 
‘ There was only one landlord in the barony who contributed towards the 
payment of the passage of emigrants. In several cases the cause which 
led to emigration was a wish on the part of the landlord to make larger 
farms.’—(Hayes and Mooney). Formerly substantial farmer's were driven 
from the country by the high nominal rents offered for holdings, but this 
has not taken place latterly, from the landlords having seen how prejudicial 
was the practice of accepting as a tenant the highest bidder. James 
Hayas says, “I was given a farm, though others bid 3s. per acre more, 
because I was cunsidered substantial, and that the landlord would in the 
end get more out of me.’ ‘The emigration which has taken place has not 
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been sufficient to lower rents, or to raise wages. The witnesses say there 
are more labourers than are wanted at present, except at the potato-dig- 
cing season, when we require foreign labourers. Waterford, the nearest 
seaport, is six miles distant. A man, wife, and three children, might be 
conveyed thither for 2s. 6d. If a free passage to America were afforded, 
it is said there are scarcely any who have not constant employment but 
would accept it.’—(Thomas Sullivan). It isthe general opinion that young 
unmarried people of both sexes would be glad to accept the offer. Mr. 
Duckett says, ‘ A landlord here paid the expenses of emigration to America 
of many of his labourers and small farmers, and none refused.’” 


We do not admit the policy of taking a half-starved Irish pauper 
from his miserable hovel, and in the space of a few months, not 
only making him the proprietor of one hundred acres of land, but 
surrounding him with domestic comforts he never before witnessed. 
It is almost too much for persons in a more improved state of so- 
ciety to endure, and Pat and his wife Bridget will be amazed, and 
think that we must have some pull in it. We would let them feel 
and work their way, and their ultimate success will be more certain. 
Let the emigrant have enough to eat, with a log-hut for shelter, his 
axe in his hand, and his fuel at his elbow; but let his food be of 
the most economical kind—such as oatmeal, potatoes, fish, Indian 
meal, and a little flesh-meat. The Irish peasantry do not know 
how to use flour with economy. 

The province of Ulster appears, from the report before us, to fur- 
nish the greatest number of emigrants at the present time. 

We cannot see any reason for our emigrants not going to some 
of our tropical colonies, as well as to North America ; for instance, 
why not to British Guiana? for the superiority in the advantages 
of emigration to British Guiana over that to Canada or the United 
States must be very apparent ; those who go to the latter neces- 
sarily require considerable means of equipment, whilst in the former, 
comparatively small means only are requisite to render their indus- 
try and exertions most promptly available. ‘The length and severity 
of the winters in Canada render the necessary outfits too expensive 
for many of the emigrants—for those, indeed, who most require 
them—whilst the heat of the summer is equally excessive : for two or 
three months it is felt even more oppressively than within the tro- 
pics. In the Canadas, indeed, the difficulties experienced by the 
emigrants are very great, especially for the first years, in providing 
provisions and clothing during the long winters. 

As to the most suitable clothing for a hot climate, the example 
of the Portuguese of Parime should be followed, as infinitely the 
most comfortable and conducive to health. They here make their 
own clothing, which consists of white but coarse cotton stuff, which 
is spun in large threads, and wove in the hand-looms of the Indians. 
This stuff might be fabricated vastly to more advantage by proper 
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looms. It absorbs the. sweat, and preserves the body in a more 
gratefully cool and uniform temperature, than any other species of 
clothing, and is of extraordinary strength and durability. It is 
made with the Indian or native cottons, which are of a staple much 
superior to the Bourbon cotton, or others known and cultivated in 
the colonies, in Georgia, &c. 

The native products of Guiana are exceedingly multifarious, and 
present objects of industry and enterprise most diversified ; many 
different vegetables afford cordage and substitutes for hemp and 
flax of the strongest and most durable kind, as the fibre of the 
carata, plantain, coquesa, and the bark of certain trees. The silk 
cottons, and different materials of fine fibre might also be found 
available to various useful purposes, and furnish new resources to 
British commerce and industry. Silk-worms might be cultivated 
most advantageously, as also the expensive cochineal, this being the 
native soil of the nopals and cactuses. 

But the multifarious objects of industry and enterprise presented 
in Guiana are beyond conception, and can be but imperfectly indi- 
cated here. In short, all the advantages of a fruitful and most 
healthy climate point out the interior parts of British Guiana as 
one of the most eligible countries in the world for emigration, and 
more especially so for destitute families; and the numbers unem- 
ployed who are totally unable to meet the expenses of emigration 
to Australia or to Canada, seem to point out Guiana not only as a 
most desirable situation, but as the only available one for the poorer 
and more destitute part of the community ; the usual voyage here 
being not more than a month or six weeks, whilst to Van Dieman’s 
Land or Australia, the duration of the voyage is more than qua- 
druple that to Guiana. It should likewise be remembered, that 
Guiana has never been a receptacle for convicts, or the sweepings 
of the prisons, as have certain other places of resort for emigrants. 

We think that the class of persons who have recently emigrated 
from certain parts of Ulster, would be very suitable characters in 
Guiana. 

‘Ulster (County Armagh, Barony Fews, Lower).—Emigration has 
taken place to a considerable extent during the last five years. ‘ Great 
numbers of tradesmen have gone; shoemakers, masons, carpenters, and 
farmers; but within the last four years they have not emigrated in such 
numbers.’— (Barney Halley). 

‘* With regard to the cause of emigration the same witness said, ‘ ‘The 
farmers ran away from the high rents.’ Emigration has not reduced the 
competition for labour so as to raise wages. ‘ ‘here are more to work 
than can get work.’—(John Cullen). 

« The assistant commissioners having inquired what number taken from 
the population might have the effect of reducing competition, so as to 
allow a subsistence to the labourer equal to steady wages at 10d. a day, 
John Cullen remarked, ‘ One shilling a day is fair wages.” ‘The expense 
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of conveying a family of emigrants to the nearest port cannot be consi- 
derable, Warren’s Point being only 14 miles distant, and Belfast 32 miles. 
* Many would be glad to go to America, if a free passage were offered.’— 
(Mr. Black). 

‘Since the spinning trade has failed, within the last 12 years, many 
girls have gone, and by all accounts have done well. ‘ Servant girls get 
six or eight dollars a month in Quebec, Montreal, and St. John’s. '—(Same 
witness ). 

«‘ Ulster (County Cavan, Baronies Loughtee, Lower and Upper).— 
‘ During the last five years emigration to a considerable extent has taken 
place among all classes, but especially servant boys, farmers, and weavers ; 
the servant boys have been induced to emigrate by the accounts received 
from those who went out to America of the high rate of wages in that 
country; and the declining farmer emigrates with the hope of bettering 
his condition elsewhere.’—(Rev. Mr. Brady, P. P.) 

“The rents of the peasantry in this district are not nominal; but emi- 
gration has not taken place to a sufficient extent to reduce the competi- 
tion for labour and for small holdings. 


‘ No number taken from the able-bodied population would be sufficient 
to reduce the competition for wages. 

“ Ulster (County Down, Barony Iveagh, Upper. )—There has beet very 
little emigration this year; the people were not able to go out. The year 
before last a great many emigrated from this barony; those principally 
emigrate who are able to pay their way. Some time ago people used to 
sell their little farms and go, but now they are more reluctant to part with 
their little holdings. ‘ Dan Kean went a couple of years ago, and is doing 
well near New York; he wrote for his brother, and promised to remit 
money for his passage, if he would go over; so the brother wrote that he 
would go; but the same evening, after he had put the letter in the post, 
he met a girl on his way home, and married her.—(Morgan). ‘ It has 
partly been the case,’ said Mr. Rowan, ‘ that the substantial farmers have 
been driven away by the nominal rents paid by the peasantry.’ The farmers 
present did not think so; they said that some sold their small holdings, 
and went away, because they were sinking, and did not wish to be exposed 
where they had been better off. Emigration has not had any effect on 
wages or rents. ‘ If all the labourers in the parish were to go away, we 
could do the work ourselves.’—(Morgan). ‘ Oh, no; sometimes there 
would be a few wanting.’—(M‘Loughlin). ‘ Well, may be a few would 
be wanting by the shopkeepers and large farmers, but the small farmers 
can do their own work.’—(Morgan). ‘lhe nearest port from which emi- 
grants embark is Warren’s Point, in Carlingford Bay; it is eight or ten 
niles distant. Upon the question, ‘ Whether many would now emigrate, 
if a free passage to America were given them, who have hitherto forborne 
to dv so?’ William Rowan answered,‘ Several would, because their privi- 
leges are infringed upon as Protestants.’ ‘ I would for one.’—(Thomas 
Rowan). Hogan explained the circumstance in this way, ‘ that until lately 
the Roman Catholics got no leases of land, but the Protestants had good 
ones; and when their leases were falling in now the landlords were raising 
the rent on them as well as on the Roman Catholics, so that now they 
were not better off than the Roman Catholics, and may be some of ‘them 
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did not like that, and went away.’ There is an impression among them 
that when they get a free passage to America, they are under a kind of 
bondage, and are not set at liberty; but, if they were assured that upon 
landing they would be under no restraint, numbers would be glad to go. 
Young women, especially, would be anxious to go, because their employ- 
ment is entirely at an end by the introduction of spinning machinery. As 
it is, some of them have lately gone. Some young women also go to Eng. 
land, and get into service. The reason given why many labourers did not 
emigrate was, that they cannot afford to pay for the passage; they scrape 
together as much as carries them to England, but have not the means of 
paying for the long passage. ‘They would not like to go to Canada; the 
accounts that have spread among them state that Canada is too crowded ; 
but they hear ‘ good stories from Kentucky.’ 


‘* Ulster (County Down, Barony Leacle).—Very considerable emigra- 
tion has taken place. 

‘** Within the last five years all the labourers that could go went, and 
some farmers also; some labourers who had no capital suffered, others did 
well.’—(Haliday). A case was mentioned by Daniel M‘Keatiny, a re- 
spectable farmer, of a young boy who had gone out 17 years ago, and 
purchased 600 acres of land fit for use; he had made money as a small 
dealer. Some have taken their families, others have sent for them, and 
many have had good accounts from their relations in Upper Canada. ‘ What 
number taken from the present able-bodied population of the barony would 
be sufficient to reduce the competition for land or wages, so as to allow 
steady wages to the labourer?’ ‘This question caused perplexity among 
the farmers, ‘ Because,’ said Mr. Seed, a most intelligent farmer,‘ there 
are particular times at which all the labourers are employed, such as 
harvest and sowing-time, and also there are times at which far fewer could 
do the work.’ This period of the year (end of July and beginning of 
August) seems to be the worst season for the day-labourer in this part of 
the country, because the course of agriculture is of that nature as not to 
afford him employment in summer. In most places in England it is quite 
the contrary, for the labourer finds employment then in haymaking, in the 
hoeing and cultivation of turnips, in preparing fallow for wheat, and in 
mixing and in carting compost manures. Inquiry was made as to whether 
there are many in the barony who would be willing to emigrate, if offered 
a free passage? Mr. Trotter replied that ‘ hundreds would go on such 
terms ; he had himself paid for the passage of three sons of one of his 
tenants, and they were doing exceedingly well ; on different occasions the 
had sent sums of 8/., 10/., and once 20/., to their father, and invited him 
out to them, but he is too old to go. They have 25 dollars a month for 
their labour in Upper Canada.’ 

“Some of the labourers observed, that they did not go out empty- 
handed; it was no use wandering up and down without money in your 
pocket in America. Mr. Trotter replied, that ‘ they had 3/. each besides 
their passage.” ‘ Many young women have gone to America, and are pros- 
pering ; twice as many would go, if they had the money: three young 
women of my own acquaintance went last year from Strangford.’—(Daniel 
M Keating.) 

“ Ulster (County Fermanagh, Barony Tyrkennedy).—The extent of 
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emigration from this district, the causes that lead to it, together with 
other particulars on the subject, will be found on reference to a former 
portion of this evidence, where the ‘ effects of the consolidation of farms 
on the peasantry’ are stated. 

«« Ulster (County Monaghan, Barony Monaghan). —‘ Within the last 
few years great numbers have gone to America.’—(Mr. Watson). The 
classes of persons from which the principal emigration has taken place are 
‘farmers and labourers.’ A good many farmers have sold their farms and 
gone. ‘ My brother did so, and I purchased his farm.’—(Mr. Watson.) It 
being asked, to what cause tle émigration of any particular classes is at- 
tributed, Mr. Watson replied, ‘ My brother went to provide better for his 
family, and he has succeeded fully; he has purchased land for twelve dol- 
lars per acre, within nine miles of Little York, and the accounts from him 
are very good. There were also two boys went out with him, and in less 
than a year they sent home 5/. each to their parents; it was I got the 
orders ou the Bank.’ ‘To this question, ‘ Whether the emigration has 
been sufficient to reduce the competition for labour and for small holdings, 
so as to raise wages and reduce rents?’ ‘The Rev. Mr. Duffy, R.C.C. re- 
plied, ‘ By no means, the population is uncommonly dense stil].’. With 
reference to the expense of reaching the nearest seaport, Mr. Watson said, 
‘ Belfast is the seaport, and it is forty miles away, but the expense of going 
there is not thought of. Upon the question being put, ‘ Whether a free 
passage to America being offered, many would ‘accept of it who have 
hitherto forborne to emigrate?’ there was a general exclamation, ‘We 
would all go.’ ‘ A great many young women have gone, and are doing well. 
I know one case ‘of a girl who went out a short time since, and she has 
24s. a month in New York.’—(Mr. Watson). , 

* Ulster (County Tyrone, Barony Omagh).—‘ Emigration was very 
considerable about four years ago, but less so latterly; the accounts from 
those who have emigrated are not so encouraging; they represent them- 
selves as being in an unsettled state.’—(Mr. Buchanan.) ‘ The principal 
emigration has taken place from the industrious classes, those who had 
acquired a little money.’—(Mr. Rogers). ‘A great many stout labourers 
went out, almost all who could afford to pay the passage-money.’—(Rev. 
Mr. M‘Sorly, R.C.C.) ‘ The emigration has been by no means suflicient 
to reduce the competition for "FE ng it should be great and constant to 
produce that effect.’-—(Rev. Mr. Stack.) ‘I think, if one out of every four 
were taken out of the labourers, the rest would have tolerable employ- 
ment; but I cannot rely on this calculation, for sometimes they are all 
wanted, and sometimes very few.’—(Rev. Mr. Stack.) The distance to 
the nearest seaport is twenty-five miles. ‘The witnesses invariably said, 
that, if a free passage to America were offered, ‘ great numbers would be 
glad to go.” Young women would also gladly accept such an offer. 

‘* Since the failure of the spinning business, many young women, who 
had friends in America, went out; many more endeavour to get ‘field- 
labour; but the number of men is so great, that the women seldom get 
any employ ment.’—(Mr. Rogers). 

‘‘ We must here observe, that we do not look to emigration as an object 
to be permanently pursued upon any extensive scale, nor by any means 
as the main relief for the evils of Ireland, but we do look to it for the 
present as an auxiliary essential toa commencing course of amelioration. 
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‘“ Having thus explained our general views, we proceed to submit a 
series of provisions for the improvement of Ireland, and the relief of the 
poor therein, including in the latter means of emigration. 


Having glanced at the subject of emigration, we will now offer a 
few extracts from the other section of the Report, on the subject of 
the improvement of Ireland by local means, and first of all, by 
improving the agricuiture of that country. 


“Sec. V. As to Improvement.—As the business of agriculture is at 
present the only pursuit for which the body of the people of Ireland ‘are 
qualified by habit, it is chiefly through it that a general improvement in 
their condition can be primarily wrought; but in proportion as the earn- 
ings of the agricultural labourer extend, so will his consumption of com- 
modities produced by persons in other cccupations. ‘Trades of different 
sorts will thus be encourage!, and in the natural, and therefore certain, 
course of things, we may expect that division of labour in Ireland which 
exists in England, and which is at once an acting and re-acting cause and 
consequence of the wealth of nations. 

‘‘ Having, then, improvements in the lands of Ireland immediately in 
contemplation, it appears to us, that the laws which form the constitution 
of the Bedford Level Corporation in England afford principles of legisla- 
tion directly suited to our purpose. ‘They enforce iinprovements in pro- 
perty at the expense of the property improved. We propose to do the 
same thing, and with this view we recommend, in the first place, that a 
board shall be appointed fer Ireland, with the necessary powers for carry- 
ing into effect a comprehensive system of national improvement, and that 
it shall consist of a president and vice-president, having suitable salaries, 
and of such other members as shall be named with them. 

‘To the end, also, that all legal questions which may be raised by the 
proceedings of the board shall be promptly and justly decided, we recom- 
mend that the president or vice-president, and such two of the judges of 
the Courts of King’s Bench, Common Pleas, or Exchequer, as shall from 
time to time be appointed for the purpose, shall constitute a Court of Re- 
view and Record, with power to hear and determine the several matters 
we shall mention, and to act with or without a jury, or to direct issues of 
fact where it may think proper. 

“ We shall now state the duties which we think should he respectively 
assigned to the Board of Improvement and to the Court of Review. 

‘* We recommend that the Board of Improvement shall be authorized to 
appoint commissioners, from time to time, to make a survey, valuation, 
and partition of any waste lands in Ireland. ‘There is abundant evidence 
before the public of the very great benefits that may thus be conferred 
upon the country. ‘ Upon these lands,’ Mr. Arthur Young observed nearly 
sixty vears ago, ‘ is to be practised the most profitable husbandry in the 
king’s dominions.’ ‘The commissioners appointed to inquire into the state 
of the bogs of Ireland, in 1809, reported to the like effect; and committee 
after committee of the House of Commons have done the same thing. 

‘¢ The following extracts from a report, made in 1830, by a committee 
of the House of Commons appointed to inquire into the state of the Irish 
poor. appear to us particularly clear and satisfactory upon the subject :— 

«* The possibility of recovering the bog and mountainous districts of 
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Ireland has Jong been the matter of parliamentary attention. In 1809, a 
commission was issued, which completed a most miuute and scientific in- 
quiry, the results of which were communicated to the house in four im- 
portant reports. It appears that there are 3,000,000 of Irish acres of 
waste land, equal to 5,000,000 of English acres, which are considered to 
be almost all reclaimable.’ 

‘ In the year 1819 the subject was brought under the consideration of 
the committee on the state of disease, and it was recommended that these 
objects may be properly left to individuals or associations as a profitable 
adventure, legal provision being made for the repayment of a portion of 
the ground, either in fee or in lease. Experiments which have been sub- 
sequently tried seem to confirm the reasoning and anticipations of the 
commissioners with respect to the great profit and practicability of these 
drainages. It is in evidence that, by an expense of somewhat about 7/. an 
acre, land in Sligo has been reclaimed and rendered worth a rent of 30s. ; 
or, if preserved in the hands of the proprietor, that it is made capable of 
repaying all expenses by three years’ produce, leaving all subsequent re- 
turns clear gain. ‘This evidence is confirmed by the experience of an in- 
telligent witness, who considers the expense of improvement to have been 
rather overstated. Both these witnesses are English, having no local bias 
whatever to influence their judgment. In the appendix will be found re- 
printed an account of the system pursued in the great drainages in Eng- 
Jand and Holland, which will illustrate this branch of inquiry. ‘These 
opinions have received further confirmation by the examination of Gene- 
ral Bourke before our committee. ‘That gentleman states, ‘ that he is pro- 
prietor of bogs in different places, and has tried the experiment of improv- 
ing them ; that bog on which the turf has been cut, and which was in a 
wild and uncultivated state, had been, at an expense of 7/. an acre, raised 
from 10s. to the value of 30s. acreable rent.’ General Bourke expresses 
his belief that similar improvements, though not perhaps to so great a profit, 
might be effected elsewhere ; but that the state of the law prevents parti- 
tion of bogs held in common without the expensive process of a bill in 
Chancery. He adds an expression of his belief, that if the proprietors of 
adjacent town-lands could obtain possession of their several allotments of 
bog by a cheap and short process, a considerable expenditure of capital 
would take place ; the result would be profitable to a certain degree to the 
Owner, and, at all events, would give immediate relief to numbers of 
people, by affording them employment, and would enable the population, 
superabundant in other places, to obtain settlements on the lands reclaimed. 
‘ No person of sane mind,’ observes Mr. Rickman, ‘ would desire that the 
machinery of an English enclosure act should be employed throughout 
Ireland, because it w ould create inter minable delay, and an expense usually 
estimated at 5/. the English acre.’ Various bills have at different times 
been brought forward og facilitate these objec ts, but no legislative measure 
has as yet received the sanction of parliament.” 

We have now gone over a great part of this voluminous Report, 
and are satisfied that the measures proposed, if fully carried out to 
their utmost extent, will be a vast step taken in the regeneration of 
Treland, and will establish a basis of prosperity for that part of the 
United Kingdom, not easily to be shaken by even Orange malig- 


nity, that bane to all that is good. h 
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Art. XIII.—The Vaie of Lanherne; and other Poems. By H.S. 


Stokes. London: Longman and Co. 1836. 


Aye, this brings back to our hearts the days of ** Auld lang Syne,” when 
we wandered amony the woods, in the groves, and the green vallies. ‘I'o 
all who have spent their early years among rural scenes, and to all who in 
city pent, yet ‘traverse in fancy to the spots on earth whereon the eye 
loves to rest, this volume will be gratefully read. Every verse and stanza 
breathes the freshness of nature, along with the cordialities of humanity. 
One cannot but envy the poet whose soul can pour out such lovely and 
delightful imaginings, as fill every page of this small volume. But a few 


stanzas will say more for the book and the poet, than all we can declare 
in behalf of their truth, tenderness, and purity. T’hus— 


** The Chesnut Grove in all its leaves how fai: ! 
Waving in light and shadow to the breeze 
Of ocean, soften’d to a summer air; 
While ’neath the shelter of those graceful trees, 
Myriads of blue-bells woo the honey-bees, 
And with their perfumes lade the gentle gale; 
And round each cot the admiring stranger sees 
Geraniums clustering as in Southern Vale, 
And scarce believes he roams in a sea-girt Cornish Dale.” 


From the “ Pilchard Fishery,’’ we must take a specimen; for although 
the scenes described may not be familiar in reality to many, yet we may 
be assured that the poet is here as true to nature (assuredly he is to true 
sentiment) as in any of his descriptions. The reader is to suppose that 
the finny shoals have just invaded our shores for the first time in the 
season. 

‘On through the deep of ocean floats the shoal, 

A living cloud tinged with phosphoric light, 

While o’er the waves the gathering shadows roll, 

Out flash the torches from the craggy height— 

The roosting sea- fowl spread their pinions white, 

And many a seaman’s umber’d face is seen 

Amid the gleaming waves, as flush’d with fight. 

The boats glide on through showers of crystal sheen, 
As though the briny sea a flood of pearls had been. 


Soon in the mazes of the circling seine 
Inclosed, the pilchard myriads leap and dive, 
And wildly seek the freedom of the main ; 
Vainly against the knotted mesh they strive, 
Frantic as bees within the honied hive, 
When sulphurous fumes invade their golden cells— 
Such schemes can sweet-tooth’d torturers contrive. 
Loud o’er the deep the jovial tumult swells 

While rumour o’er the hills the welcome tidings tells. 


With the first rosy ray that tints the crags, 
What motley throngs haste to the busy shore ; 
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Through the deep sands the farm-hack slowly drags 


The creaking cart, the pannier’d ass down o’er 

The cliff treads, shuddering, while impetuous pour, 

By every sheep- path-steep, the ruddy swarm 

From woodland cot, green field, and heathy moor. 

And from the earth’s deep chambers, dark and warm, 
The pallid miner comes with spare but sinewy form.”’ 


One morsel more, called ‘** The Voice of the Falling Leaves.” 


‘‘ A Pilgrim through the forest went— 
The sear leaves fast around him fell, 
Each like a sign from Heaven sent 
His own sad doom to tell. 
The yellow leaves went whispering by, 
Each in its passage seem’d to say— 
‘ Companion, leara of us to die, 
We go the self-same way !’ 
‘Nay,’ said the hopeful man, ‘I go 
Unto a far and sunnier clime, 
Where the green leaves no winter know— 
Beyond the blast of Time !’” 





Art. XIV.—The Gospel according to Mathew. Translated from the 
Greek. By the Rev. W. I. Aistasre, A.M. London: Riving- 
ton. 1834. 


We are not aware how it comes, that a book published of the above date, 
should be left for us two years afterwards. Perhaps it failed to command 
that attention when first given to the world, which the author deemed it 
deserved. Be this as it may, every honest attempt by the learned to throw 
additional light upon the Scriptures, whether by commentary or transla- 
tion, must be regarded with favour. We shall not enter into the merits of 
the present translation, leaving this office to those more competent to the 
task, and more immediately called on to perform it. At the same time, 

we must say, that the translator’s alterations do not, upon the whole, ap- 
pear to be material, as respects the meaning of the original Greek; and if 
in this we be correct, we cannot but disrelish every phraseology which 
departs from that which has been hallowed to our ears since infancy. For 
example, the 21st verse of the fifth chapter is thus given :—‘‘ Ye have 
heard that it hath been said wnto the Ancients,” &c. And the note upon 
this, is in these words :—‘‘ I think it perfectly clear that the dative case is 
intended, for otherwise the preposition would have been used.””’ Our 
learned readers will judge, whether the meaning is improved in point of 
force or elegance by this assertion. So far as our knowledge of the Greek 
goes, we are led to doubt the accuracy of the new construction. 





Art. XV.—Heath’s Drawing Room Portfoko. London: Tilt. 1836. 
* Drawine Room Portfolio,” is a happy name for these large and exqui- 
site engravings. There needs nothing more be done to recommend 
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them, than to mention their titles, and the artists by whom they have been 
produced. ‘‘ The Countess of Blessington,” by Chalon ; “ The Sisters,” 
by John Hayter; “ The Secret Discovered,” by Miss L. Sharpe ; “* The 
Bride of Abydos,” by H. Andrews; ‘“‘ Madame la Valliere,” by E. T. 
Parris; and * The Enraged Antiquary,” by Jenkins. 





Art. XVI.—The Messtah, a Poem in Six Books. By the Rev. R. 
MontcomEry. Fifth Edition. London: Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


Wuart more need be said after the announcement that this is the *‘ Fifth 
Edition” of a poem which the critics at first assailed with unusual severity ? 
Still we are of opinion that it is the subject which has recommended the 
performance, rather than the performance the subject. ‘There seems to be 
a majestic simplicity and a celestial poetry suggested by the mere title of 
the work, which cannot admit of the Muse’s adurnment or elevation. But 
then, ifthe poet’s power be such that he can guide minds of lower grasp 
than his own, and less glorious garniture of thought and imagination, toa 
higher and better defined experience of holy emotions—clothing with 
mellifluous verse that which they could but clumsily express, must not his 
work be acceptable and good ? The public have said so, and this is enough; 
nor can it be doubted that the results must have been important, and such 
we believe as the author at his dying hour may regard with comfort 
and joy. 





Art. XVII.—Songs of Granada and the Alhambra. By Lyonta B. 
Smita. London: Saunders and Otley. 1836. 


As the best songs must ever do, these tell of love and the battle-field. The 
Moorish traditions are admirably adapted for catching such softly beauti- 
ful and delicate wreaths. Sweeter lyrics we never read, and we are much 
mistaken if they be not the production of a lady of high and pure musical 
genius, as well as musical accomplishment. It is not every specimen of 
lyrical poetry, however correct in measure, that can be sung. But the 
verse here is as bland and melodious as the sentiments are poetic, tender, 
and fascinating. ‘The composers will be tempted to come hither, and in 
many a drawing-room there will be sighing and swelling bosoms to the 
melting or triumphant songs of our poetess, ere another winter speeds over 
our heads. 








Art. XVIII.—Book of Flowers. By Mrs. Hatt. London: Saunders 
and Otley. 1836. 


A cHARMING book in every respect, on a charming subject. As to its 
getling-up it cannot easily be surpassed, whether paper, type, or binding 
be concerned. And then the artistical and literary portion of it, com- 
mands still more particular notice and praise. A sketch of its plan might 
satisfy any one of all this, even before examining the work itself. All our 
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most beautiful flowers, ang those popularly suggestive of sentiment, are 
figured ; then come the descriptions of the botanist, in a plain and en- 
gaging form; after this, the manner in which the imagination employs the 
names of flowers symbolically ; and lastly, some appropriate poetry, so 
lavishly to be found in the works of our greatest poets, embodying the 
sentiment conveyed by the flowers. Flowers are thus, if possible, made 
more lovely than they in reality are, by their drawing down upon them- 
selves the immortal beauties of the human mind, A more lovely, and in 
some senses a more instructive book could not be published. 





Art. XIX.—Lowenstein, King of the Forests. A Tale. By Jane 
Roserts, Authoress of “ Two Years at Sea.”” London: Whittaker. 
1856. 

WE find it difficult to characterize this tale in any style to our own satis- 

faction. Perhaps it would be the better way, in this inadequacy to please 

ourselves by any thing like precise speaking, to take refuge in a general 
expression of praise, and simply to aver that the ‘ King of the Forests” 
has afforded us one of the greatest treats we have met with for a long 
time. But we shall state what seem to have been two or three of our 
crounds of delight in its perusal, without dilating upon them. Well 
then, the beauties of sylvan scenery, and the fine and natural feelings of our 
early years have been sweetly and almost imperceptibly brought home to 
our vision and to our hearts, with their pristine force and purity, by Low- 
enstein. There was, besides all this, the quiet but the ethereal spirit of 
the authoress seen to be at work, which of itself must be a fascinating 
object. And lastly, the story is exquisitely managed and wrought out. 

It is full of fine romance and love, chasteness of style and strength, as well 

as great refinement of thought, all which sustain and beautify the whole. 





Art. XX.—The Solar Eclipse; or, the Two Almanacks: contain- 
ing More Enquiries in Astronomy. By R. M. Zornun. London: 
Ridgway. 1836. 

Miss Zornu1N, the authoress of “ What is a Comet,” which opportunely 

appeared a few months ago, and before that which goes by the name of 

Halley, has in this concise and tiny work, with equal acquaintance with 

her subject, and, we must add, unassuming graceful taste, come forward 

in advance of the eclipse which will show itself on the 15th day of the 
current month. The simplicity, the attractive and comprehensive cha- 
racter of the lessons conveyed by the dialogue, suit exactly, be they chil- 
dren or uninformed adults, the persons for whom this little book is framed. 

In short, we may call it one of the best little rudiments to the study of 

astronomy ; for while it teaches, it entices, at the same time that it con- 

veys the truest principles of religious feeling. In our anxiety to do jus- 
tice to the fair writer’s compressed performance, the best thing to be done 
1s to give a specimen or two of her matter and manner. 

After learning what an annular eclipse is, Charles puts it to his father, 

Mr. Walcot— 
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* Will not the eclipse of the sun on the 15th of May, 1836, be annular 
im some places ? 

«Mr. W. Yes, it will be annular at Edinburgh; and it will also be 
annular, or nearly so, in that part of England which lies to the north of 
a line passing from Ravenglass in Cumberland, by Northallerton in 
Yorkshire. 

‘Ch, How many digits will be eclipsed at London ? 

‘Mr. W. Rather more than ten.” 

At the close of the dialogue the pupil says— 

‘*The more I learn, the more do I desire to learn; for when I under- 
stand the cause of anything, I think about it when I look at it; and Iam 
sure we shall all derive double pleasure now, whilst looking at a flower, 
and considering how it gains its colours, than we ever did before, when 
only admiring the bright tints.” ‘lo which, among other things, the 
father answers—* The more we penetrate into the wonders of Creation, 
the more shall we perceive the harmony, and order, and beauty, which 
pervade the whole system of the universe ; and the better be able to com- 
prehend the power and goodness of that God, to whom we owe every 
blessing here, and every hope of happiness hereafter.”’ 





Art. XXI.—Irish Varieties, for the Last Fifty Years. Written from 

Recollections by J.D. Herpert. London: Joy. 1836. 
Turse Recollections, ‘consisting of Sketches of Character, Customs, 
Manners, Occurrences, Events, Professions, Establishments, the Stage, 
the Bar, the Pulpit, and a Plan for Relieving the Irish Peasantry,” as set 
forth in the title- page, contain lots of subjects for laughter,and not a few 
that are touchingly tender, curious, or descriptive. No one but an Irish- 
man could throw off from recollection such a work as this. It deals with 
many personages of whom the world has long had knowledge, and some 
that are stillamong us, embellishing the age; but it deals with them after 
the most approved fashion of Hibernian light-hearted kindliness and 
affection. The truth is, that contrary to our expectations, we have found 
the volume nothing less than most engaging and delightful. We im- 
plicitly believe the author, when he says that his account of the charac- 
ters are original, and written with truth, and that with most of these 
characters he has been familiar. The notices of the early years of Mrs. 
Jordan, of Moore, &c., will be universally acceptable. There can be no 
doubt of the work proving so popular, that the author’s continuation of 
his “ Varieties” will speedily appear, according to the condition announced 
by him. 





_— 


Art. XXII.—The Present Position and Prospects of the British 
Trade with China; together with an Outline of Some Leading Oc- 
currences inits Past History. By James Matueson, Esq. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1836. 

Tux author, who is of the firm of Jardine, Matheson, and Co., of Can- 

ton, states that he has been engaged in active commercial pursuits at 

Canton for the last seventeen years. Indeed, the work itself contains 
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sufficient proofs of practical familiarity and careful consideration respect- 
ing the subjects discussed in it, and consequently of its claims upon the 
marked attention of the British public. For it is nothing short of a 
melancholy fact, that an extreme degree of ignorance, callousness, and 
misrepresentation, has hitherto prevailed in this country as to our inter- 
course with China. It is truly said by the author, that four-fifths of the 
people know or care little more about our relations with that empire, than 
that the delightful beverage “ which cheers but not inebriates,” and a 
few articles of ornamental dress and curious earthenware, annually find 
their way hither from it. And yet no country, it is quite clear from the 
production before us, presents to England the basis of a more legitimate 
and mutually advantageous trade than China. But then, think of the 
sufferings, the insults, the dangers to which our countrymen have been 
exposed, by whose means all Chinese intercourse with this country has 
been conducted. All this has been greatly owing to the ignorance, ti- 
midity, and questionable policy on the part of the East India Company, 
pursued for a long series of years. But as respects the whole subject of 
British commerce with the Chinese, we earnestly direct the attention of 
our readers to the information and suggestions contained in the present 
production, which, together with several other works lately given to the 
world by the same respectable publishers, cannot fail of conveying an 
amount of knowledge ,and producing a degree of anxious feeling through- 
out the realm on this paramount topic, that will_have their practical fruits. 





== 


Art. XXIII.—Roscoe’s Views in Wales. Simpkin & Co. Nos. 11, 12, 18, 
Ws have so often spoken in the most favourable terms of this beautiful and 
correct work, as to render it now unnecessary to say more, than that these 
numbers are in no particular unworthy of the fellowship of the best of 
the former. Surely no one acquainted, or wishing to become acquainted 
with Welsh scenery and Welsh history, if his purse allow it, will deny 
himself the pleasure and the benefit which this highly and happily em- 
bellished publication offers. The price indeed is exceedingly moderate. 


Quen 





Art. XXIV.—The Book of Common Prayer, &§c., of the Church of 
England; with brief Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. G. Vaury. 
London: Valpy. 1836. 


THE Editor’s opinion is, that while Christians are called on to sing praises 
unto God with understanding, the command may be quite as rightly ap- 
plied in regard to prayer. Certainly, both should be reasonable services, 
and without understanding going along with either exercise, they cannot 
be reasonable. The reverend gentleman, however, also believes that there 
are many who do not understand the prayers which they offer up from this 
Book of Common Prayer; and that there are in it, at least, many words 
and expressions which to them are as words in an unknown tongue. It is 
for such, especially, that this edition has been prepared. There are, 
accordingly, observations on the nature of the Church’s forms of worship ; 
a reference to all such passages of Scripture as are contained in the Book 
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of Common Prayer ; the distinction of the Answers by Italics; the ex. 
planation of obsolete and difficult words ; of all the Fast and Feast days ; 
and the character and object of each Psalm. On the simple announce- 
ment of this plan and these particulars the conviction is clear and imme- 
diate, that Mr. Valpy has taken up a most happy idea, and that the work 
will prove highly useful to the adherents of the United Church of England 
and Ireland. The wonder is, that such an apparent desideratum has not 
been supplied long ere this. It is also our opinion that the execution of the 
plan is equal to the excellence of its conception. ‘The Notes are not only 
brief, but they are plain, explicit, and to the point, so that the weakest 
may at once apprehend them. Along with all these recommendations the 
volume is of a commodious size; and in form, type, paper, and all the other 
mechanical requisites, it is elegant. It is, in short, the Prayer Book which 
every Church-going person, and every student of this Ritual, should 
possess; nor do we doubt of its almost universal adoption for the pocket 


as well as the closet. 











Art. XXV.— The Fellow Commoner. London: Churton. 1836. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of these three volumes appeared in a series of 
papers, some time ago, in the Court Magazine, under the title of “ Re- 
markable Escapes of a Predestinated Rogue.” The cbject of the work, 
we presume, is to let the reader see the frightful consequences which re- 
sult from Antinomian belief. The Fellow Commoner ts the Predesti- 
nated Rogue, and accordingly he believes, that as God has created some 
of his creatures to be “elected” to heavenly bliss, and others to ever- 
lasting misery, that he, being one of the elect, may do as he pleases, = 
therefore he follows his inclination, and is a thorough-paced thief, and « 
infamous fellow altegether. We need not attempt the slightest vallies 
of his career. It is, however, as wonderful and incredible as it is bad. 
We do not like the novel atall. ‘Ihe successful issues of the hero’s villa- 
nies, his future repentance and marriage, cannot prove harmless even in a 
fiction. The story may entertain the lovers of the marvellous, and confirm 
them more and more in their disrelish for rational or elegant literature ; 
but this negative praise is the utmost we can afford. The style of the 
work is not good ; it is forced, and loaded with far-fetched epigrams and 
unnecessary quotations. But above all, we doubt whether the attempt tv 
represent a religious heresy according to the fancy of the writer, it may be, 
who is not intimately acquainted with its reai principles and actual bear- 
ings, and who only gives us what it suits his own fancy to put into the 
mouth and actions of any of his characters, can ever be serviceable to 
to truth, or sound moral sentiments. We therefore think that the subject, 
the plot, and the detail of the “ Fellow Commoner” are questionable. 





Art. XXVI.—The Elysium of Animals: A Dream. By Ecenrton 
Smitn. London: Nisbet. 1856. 


Tuis production appeared originally in a publication called *“ The Me.- 


lange,” and having attracted the favourable attention of a number of bene. 
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volent gentlemen, it has now been brought out in a detached form and 
separate volume. Its object is to co-operate with the conductors of the 
work entitled ‘“ The Voice of Humanity,” in the laudable effort to miti- 
gate the unmerited sufferings of the animal creation. That, the author 
has succeeded in his endeavour to exhibit to the reader the odious charac- 
ter of wanton severity towards the lower animals, in a more forcible light 
than the common observer would discover for himself,’we admit. He has 
also put the subject upon such a ground, and treated it in such a shape as 
wil! naturally arouse the attention of the young and the unreflecting. At 
the same time, we feel that he sometimes pitches his appeals too high, and 
that thereby he hag run the risk of defeating the very object he had in 
view. For instance—and we care not by what human authority he backs 
his conjecture—it seems to us quite unnecessary, in pleading in behalf of 
the inferior animals, to suppose that they may enjoy a future state of ex- 
istence. We fear, that in thus speaking of the “ beasts that perish,” ri- 
dicule may supplant sympathy and tenderness. Let the doctrine of huma- 
nity to the inferior creation be put upon rational grounds. Make men 
perceive that it is their interest to be kind to these dumb but sensitive 
beings ; that there is great delight in cultivating their liking ; that the 
enjoyment which may be conferred on them is in itself an object worthy 
of congratulation to the loftiest and most refined mind; that whatever 
God has created must be entitled to its appropriate and rightful position 
in the world; and that wherever we find in mana due appreciation of 
these and such like views and feelings, especially in the young, there 
never is a want of philanthropy and of high moral excellence. The re- 
verse of this fact would be an absurdity, a contradiction in principles. 

The horse is the great victim of man’s cruelty. Yet how much it be- 
comes man—how wuch is he bound to be kind to this noble servant. How 
beautiful it is to see it meeting the beckoning hand of its master, unscared, 
and gladdened, because that hand never dealt it a wanton blow, but has 
fed, and caressed it. How dreadful to behold the same faithful drudge, in 
its old age, submitting to the murderous blows of a ruffian’s bludgeon, 
for no fault, but old age, and an enfeebled, diseased, or hungered body ! 
But he doth not complain; yet, we may be assured, though he openeth 
not his mouth, the oppressor shall not escape a reckoning. 

We were about to extract a passage from the Appendix to this publica- 
tion, which shews that the skin of the horse is remarkably sensitive. But 
we rather, at the risk of offending the morbidly sensitive—though not of 
the considerate or sound-hearted—and with the hope of striking all such 
to the soul with appalling truths, quote a description of a knacker or 
horse-slaughterer’s yard, as the account first_appeared in the ‘* Voice of 
Humanity.” 

‘“* However, it is impossible, either by verbal description, or by graphic 
delineation, to convey an adequate idea of the truth, or to express or ex- 
cite those unearthly impressions which will be experienced on visiting the 
scene. Neither pen nor pencil can communicate to the mind a just con- 
ception of the misery and pain endured by the ill-fated animals, ‘ when 
exhausted nature is ready to bestow the deliverance of death,’ but is pre- 
vented by the knacker, who prolongs that state of suffering, upon the same 
principle of avarice that has actuated every former owner! ‘There is no 
pathometer to enable us to judge of the guantum of agony felt by a horse, 
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when we have seen, it licking the very dirt of the knacker’s yard for hun. 
ger! or, in the extremity of Soni ne, chewing, like hay, the hairs of the 
manes and tails of its companions in misery! Words cannot describe the 
groans which are uttered when the pains of some incurable disease are 
superadded to the torments of starvation !—Yet it is not dumb show. | Still 
there is a language—it is the language of human speech—but, ‘never- 
theless, it is sufficiently intelligible to every human being whose heart is 
not steeled by avarice and self-interest. In order to form a strictly true 
conception of a knacker’s yard, it must be seen; and no one, we areassured, 
will return from the spot without firmly resolving to further the pagent of 
attaining positive and efficient legislative reformation. « 

« Another abuse exists, not less frequent, but much more shocking, 
because committed under the deliberate calculation of intolerable avarice. 
I allude to the practice of buying up horses when past their strength, from 
old age or disease, upon the computation (1 mean to speak literally) of 
how many days of torture and oppression they are capable of living under, 
so as to return a profit with the addition of the flesh and skin, when brought 
to one of the numerous houses appropriated for the slaughtering of horses. 
It is most notorious, that with the value of such animals all care of them 
is gencrally at an end, and you see them (I speak literally, and of a sys- 
tematic abuse), sinking and ‘dying under loads which no man living would 
have set the same horse to when in the meridian of his strength and youth. 
This horrid abuse, which appears at first view to be incapable of aggrava- 
tion, is, nevertheless, most shockingly aggravated when the period arrives 
at which one would think cruclty must necessarily cease—when exhausted 
nature is ready to bestow the deliverance of death! But even. then a 
new and most atrocious system of torture commences, of which I could 
myself be a witness in your committee, as it was proved to my own perfect 
satisfaction, and that of my friend Mr. Jeckyll, upon the information of a 
worthy magistrate, who called our attention to the abuse. A very general 
practice exists of buying up horses still alive, but not capable of being 
even further abused by any kind of labour. ‘These horses are taken in 
great numbers to slaughter-houses, not to be killed at once for their flesh 
and skins—but left without sustenance, and literally starved to death, 
that the market may be gradually fed! the poor animals in the meantime 
being frequently reduced to gnaw one another’s manes in the agonies of 
hunger.” 





Art. XXVII.—Coins of the Romans relating to Britain, described and 
illustrated. By Jonn Yonce AkermAN, F.S.A. London: Wilson, 
Jun. 1836. 

THERE is, certainly, an increasing taste for Numismatic Studies in this 

country, which this modestly put forth, but talented, and interesting little 

volume before us, cannot fail to cherish and enlarge. Numismatic 
science forms one of the surest and most important foundations for the 
historian’s researches; and the value of the discoveries which have been 
made in this department is at once apparent, from any account of the 

Roman coins, in whatever country they have been found. To persons 

who have never been led to turn their attention to this subject, Mr. 

Akerman’s work will be a treat, both interesting and calculated tu excite 

similar inquiries, 
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